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TARGET 
FOR 


behind the scenes 


Att 
week 


Today, the choice of the right 
refractory is more important 
than ever before. That means 


choosing a refractory with a 
combination of physical 
characteristics such as Warco 
XXD. With lower porosity and 
higher bulk density, Warco 
XXD, High Duty Fire Brick, is 
noted for unusual resistance to 
thermal shock. Especially 
recommended for checker brick 
work in open hearths, hot blast 
stoves and for use in soaking 
pit coping tile, Warco XXD is 
the last word in physical 
properties that assure greater 
value per dollar invested. 


Dry press process. In standard 
sizes and many special shapes. 
Write for details. 


®@ Specialists in Refractories of High 
Bulk Density and Low Porosity. 


REFRACTORIES 
CORPORATION 


_ 101 FERRY ST. - ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE REFRACTORIES 


Past Catches Editor 


STEEL’s editors turn up at conven- 
tions, meetings, industrial forums 
(there’s a plural that must be a sore 
temptation to our learned and scan- 
dalized proofreaders!), and wher- 
ever metalworking news is kicked 
around. It remained, however, for 
Associate Managing Editor John 
Morgan to appear on a radio pro- 
gram that originated in the admin- 
istration building of a college for 
young females. Indeed, Honest John 
has a gift for winding up in unusual 
situations. Immediately following 
World War II, he took a graduate 
course at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; claimed he wanted an M.S. de- 
gree to go with the B.A. degree con- 
ferred on him by Yale, a_ school 
somewhere in New England. His 
schedule was involved (naturally), 
and he took some courses at Flora 
Stone Mather College, the women’s 
division of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. A cagey fellow, he had always 
carefully concealed this part of his 
checkered past. 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 2, he 
appeared on a radio program origi- 
nating in Cleveland, called “Western 
Reserve University Round Table.” The 
subject under discussion was the 
President’s Small Business Confer- 
ence, and its was aired nationally 
from radio station WGAR. John, pre- 
pared to give his all for STEEL, nearly 
fell off his stool when the moderator 
introduced him as the only man who 
had ever attended Mather. 

The foregoing is necessary, be- 
cause it explains the telegram John 
received the next day from STEEL’s 
rascally Chicago representative, Leon 
C, Pelott. The message, harshly can- 
did, ran: “CONGRATULATIONS 
UNCLE BULGY. WESTERN RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM CAME 
THROUGH LOUD AND CLEAR, 
AND YOU’RE A CREDIT TO STEEL 
AND PENTON. BUT WHAT IN 
THE H WERE YOU DOING 
AT MATHER?” 


Low Gross Wins Pot 


Another business representative of 
STEEL engages our attention this 
week. Business Manager D. C. Kie- 
fer had been making like a swami 


for several days, staring intently at 
a large silver bowl on his desk. A 
Paul Revere silver creation (any art 
object costing more than $3 is prop- 
erly a creation), Kiefer’s pot, or 
bowl, is large enough to contain com- 
fortably an adult agouti, couchant. 

“What’s with this pot stuff?” we 
asked him. “How come you keep 
staring at Be 

“Tt isn’t a pot,’ he interrupted 
coldly. “It’s a silver bowl, and I won 
it fair and square at the Material 
Handling Institute meeting at White | 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., back in 
September.” 

We asked him how he managed to 
lift a silver bowl from the MHI boys, 
and he explained that because he 
knocked a little white ball 18 times 
into 18 holes with fewer knocks than 
anyone else, the institute conferred 
on him the Order of the Silver Pot 
—or Bowl, that is. 


Make or Buy? 


In older pre-ulcer days in pioneer 
rural sections, our ancestors made 
what they couldn’t buy. As _ they 
moved up the social ladder and civili- 
zation engulfed them, they bought 
what they needed. ‘“Makin’ stuff,” 
they said, “was for the birds if it 
could be store-bought.” As in any 
democratic society, this attitude 
brought about at least two schools 
of thought: Should we make it, or 
should we buy it? 

STEEL’s Program for Management 
story (Page 105) examines this par- 
ticular situation insofar as it con- 
cerns the metalworking industry. 
Companies that are equipped to pro- 
duce the parts they need sometimes 
find it more practical to buy them, 
whereas in some instances companies 
that aren’t set up to make their own 
parts try to convince themselves that 
they should. STEEL’s objective report 
to management on this really con- 
fusing issue is designed to clarify 
executive thinking. There are so many 
pertinent considerations to govern an 
opinion you shouldn’t reach a decision 
until you read the article. 


Shrctlir 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 59) 
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YOLOY “E” IS ON THE JOB 


... giving greater strength and 
corrosion-resistance to salt mine cars 


These special mine cars operate 1100 feet below ground 
where repairs and replacements are costly and difficult. 
Yoloy ‘‘E” was chosen for the bodies of these cars because 
The International Salt Company needs rugged equipment. 
Equipment that will resist severe corrosion; equipment that 
is strong and durable but light in weight. 


Yoloy “E’’ steel meets these exacting specifications. Yoloy 
“E” has a high strength to weight ratio, superior resistance 
to corrosion, high resistance to shock and fatigue failure, 
and is easy to weld and fabricate. 


Youngstown’s complete family of Yoloy steels is available 
in sheets, plates, bars, shapes, Cold Drawn Bars, and Tubu- 
lar products. Data sheets on each of the Yoloy family of 
steels will be sent upon request. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


General Offices - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Producers of Carbon, 
Alloy and Yoloy Steels 


Write for these free pamphlets in 
The Yoloy Family series: 


YOLOY “E” High Strength Low Alloy Steel- 


standard applications 


YOLOY High Strength Steel-special 
applications 

YOLOY “S” Higher Strength Steel for increased 
service life 

YOLOY “C” Corrosion Resistant Grade for deep 
forming 

YOLOY PIPE Continuous Weld for corrosion 


resistant applications 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Editorial To Be Circulated 


We would like to circulate reprints of 
your editorial, “Think for Tomorrow” 
(Sept. 9, Page 61), to our district and 
regional managers throughout the coun- 
try. Please forward 25 copies. 

T. K. Russel) 
Manager, Advertising & Sales Promotion 


American Pulley Co. 
Philadelphia 


STEEL in Great Demand 


Please send reprints of the following 
Program for Management articles: 
“Dealing with Workers” (Sept. 16, Page 
119), “Grooming Middle Managers” 
(Mar. 18, Page 93), and ‘Motivating 
Men To Produce More” (Sept. 24, 1956, 
Page 105). 

I find your publication difficult to re- 
tain because it is read by anyone who 
can get their hands on it. 


PROBI EM $ i A _ Jerry I. Gould 
aM,NEe Victory Metal Mfg. Corp., maker of Planning nsinees Paaes 
commercial refrigerators, uses coated abrasive belts to Huntington Park. Calif. 
surface-polish 18-8 stainless steel sheet stock from its stand- Reporf_cntevnantioe 


ard 2B mill finish to a #4 finish. With Brand “X” Belts, Please send three teenies morn emetes 


costs per polished sheet were high. ticle, “How U. S. Steelmaking Capacity 
Is Growing.” This interesting story be- 

gins on Page 79 of the Sept. 16 issue. 
H, C. Rossrucker 

Statistician 

American Iron & Steel Institute 

New York 


Better Results from Tools 


eROOUCT oO, 

I was quite impressed with your ar- 
ticle, “How To Get More from Machine 
Tools” (Sept. 23 insert). We are mak- 
ing a study of our machine cut time 
and are trying to obtain better results 


REseaRC™ 


ANSWE R i from our tools. This article seems to fit 
N y A 3M Representative suggested that the bill. Please send six copies. 

this Plymouth Meeting, Pa., firm switch to 3M Abrasive Industrial neineering Depu 
Belts — Grit #80 Three-M-ite Cloth for rough grinding, SRE oP patiagelpne 
Grit #150 Tri-M-ite Resinite Cloth for polishing. Cost per _ This interesting article will be of con- 
sheet for polishing operations immediately dropped sub- siderable use to our department. Please 


send three copies. 

Thank you for your splendid articles. 
We look forward to reading your maga- 
zine each week. 


stantially, with superior finishes! 


Your 3M Representative can help you 
cut costs and increase production, too. Call 
him today. Or write Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., Dept.GJ-107,St. Paul 6, 
Minn., for FREE booklet: “Case History Re- 
ports on 3M Abrasive Belts”. 


Frank G. Schubert 
Chief Industrial Engineer 
Ditto Ine. 

Chicago 


Experimenting with Glass 


Your article, “What Glass Can Offer 
Metal” in the Aug. 19 issue (Page 154), 


i. Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. General Offices: St. Paul 6, Minn. interests us. 
fmm. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avareie: VY. k of “ : 
& New York City. Makers of “Scotch”? Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, ‘Scotch’ Brand oul Spee o a special clay, water, 
Magnetic Tape, “3M” Adhesives, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Re- and frit to make the slip.” If this slip 


Wee” flective Sheeting, ‘“Safety-Walk” Non-slip surfacing, | 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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We concur with the opinion of many steel plant operators that 
modernization of existing open hearth facilities represents an 
economical and often overlooked way to materially boost 
annual tonnage—with a minimum capital investment. 

The required modification of present furnaces to assure a 
substantial increase in production involves a thorough design 
study—not only of hearth size or capacity, but also with respect 
to all other essentials of furnace structure from burners to 
stack. We have successfully completed a great number of such 
projects, and will welcome an opportunity to make a complete 
review of your steelmaking facilities. 


From first heat to heat treat, look to 


Engineering Corporation 


1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


11 


fos) STRAIGHT-SIDE TYPE 


large die area 


capacities up to 400 tons 


This is a typical model of CHICAGO straight-side- 
type presses used for multiple punching, notching, 
and trimming operations. This press with a die area 
of 48 inches by 198 inches has a capacity of 200 tons. 


Complete recommendations for any job on request. 


6674 


Press Brakes + Straight-Side-Type Presses + Press Brake Dies 


Hand and Power Bending Brakes + Special Metal-Forming Machines 


REIS & KRUMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


South Loomis Boulevard, Chicago 36, Illinois 


LETTERS 


(Concluded trom Page 10) 


is not a secret formula, we would ap- 

preciate having it and the source of this 

special clay. I would like to do some 
experimental work with this process. 

Arthur E. Roberts 

Technical Training Center 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati 


© For turther information, write: C. E. 
Bulloch, Director of Product Develop- 
ment, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


Boron in Stainless Steel 


Please send a reprint of the article, 
“A New Stainless for Atomic Energy” 
(Sept. 9, Page 104). I found it inter- 
esting and informative. 

J. S. Huntington 

Technical Assistant to 
Division Manager, Metals Div. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool 


Div. of Kelsey-Hayes Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Finds Chart Valuable 


The barrel finishing chart (Page 109) 
in your story, “Barrel Finishing Made 
Simpler” (Sept. 9), has been found 
valuable in our operations. 

We would appreciate six copies of 
the article. 


Vv. L. Brink 

Chief Engineer 

Linde Co. 

Division of Union Carbide Corp. 
Newark, N. J. 


Interest in Steel Wool 


I have read with interest your article, 
“Steel Wool Sales $24.5 Million” (Aug. 
26, Page 103). I would like more in- 
formation on this industry. Could you 
refer me to any sources of information? 

Howard A. Nusbaum 
General Manager 


Durall Products Co. 
York, Pa: 


® We are forwarding a list of companies 
which make metal wool. 


Upgrading Ductile Iron 


We were interested in the article, 
“Ductile Iron: How Heat Treatment 
Upgrades It” (Sept. 16, Page 132). We 
would appreciate five copies. 

Carl F. Joseph 
Technical Director 
Central Foundry Div. 
General Motors Corp. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Great Help to Manager 


We request that you send two copies 
of your article, “How To Be a Better 
Boss” (Sept. 23, Page 90). It was ex- 
cellent and will be of great help. 

J. A. Pruessner 

Bp Manager 
Building, Equipment & Utility Maintenance 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Reader Appreciates Story 


Thank you for sending two reprints 
of the article, ““Case History on Cathod- 
ic Protection’ (Aug. 12, Page 128). 
We are glad to see a publication of 
STEEL’s standing include this informa- 
tion. 


A. B. Campbell 
: mf Executive Secretary 
National Association of Corrosion Engineers 


Houston 
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| CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 


Oct. 14-16, Truck Body & Equipment As- 
sociation Inc.: Annual meeting and exhibit, 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1616 K St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Secretary: Arthur H, 
Nuesse. 


Oct. 14-17, Wire Association: Annual con- 
vention and exhibit, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
Association’s address: 453 Main St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Executive secretary: Richard E. 
Brown. 


Oct. 16, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, South Shore 
Country Club, Chicago. Institute’s address: 
150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary: George S. Rose. 


Oct. 17-18, Magnesium Association: Annual 
convention, Biltmore Hotel, New York. As- 
sociation’s address: 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Executive secretary: Jerry 
Singleton. 


Oct. 17-19, Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association Inc.: Annual meeting, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Association’s address: One Thomas Circle, 
Washington 5, D. C. Secretary: C. R. 
Heller. 


Oct. 17-20, American Society of Industrial 
Designers: Annual national convention, 
Ojai Valley Inn, Ojai, Calif. Society’s 
address: 48 E. 49th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Executive secretary: Sally G. Swing. 


Oct. 20-23, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers Association: National hardware con- 
vention, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Association’s address: 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary-treasurer: Arthur L, Faubel. 


Oct. 20-23, National Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors: Annual meeting, Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Asso- 
ciation’s address: 1900 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Secretary: Thomas A. Fernley 
Jr. 


Oct. 20-23, Scientific Apparatus Makers As- 
sociation: Midyear meeting of industrial in- 
strument section, Grand Hotel, Point Clear, 
Ala. Association’s address: 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. Executive vice president: 
Kenneth Andersen. 


Oct. 21-23, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Conference on power, Americus 
Hotel, Allentown, Pa. Society’s address: 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: 
Cc. HE. Davies. 


Oct. 21-25, National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Sponsor: National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Secretary: 
R. L. Forney. 


Oct. 23, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Thomas 
Jefferson, Birmingham. Institute’s address: 
150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary: George S. Rose. 


Oct. 23-25, National Fluid Power Association: 
Fall meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington. 
Association’s address: 1618 Orrington Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Executive secretary: Barrett 
Rogers. 


Oct. 24-26, National Management Association: 
Annual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. Association’s address: 321 W. First 
St., Dayton, Ohio. Secretary: Jean B. 
Adams. 


Oct. 2%-30, American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Fall meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Association’s address: One 
Thomas Circle, Washington 5, D. C. Execu- 
tive secretary: John C. Sears. 
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Best Quality 
* 

Fine Quality 
* 
High Quality 
* 
Quality This 
* 
Quality That 
* 
World’s Best 


“Quality.” 

Manufacturers claim it for their products. Adver- 
tisers speak of it in product promotion. Engineers ask 
for it. Salesmen sell it. Purchasing Agents try to buy it. 


But, what is quality? How do you recognize it? 
How do you know you have bought it? 

The dictionary says quality is “that characteristic 
which belongs to a body or object and helps to render 
it such as it is.”” Yet, this definition is meaningless 
unless quality is interpreted in terms of a product’s 
conformance to desired specifications. 

For example, suppose you need a spring which must 
meet specific operating requirements. Suppose you 
establish allowable tolerances for important character- 
istics, prepare specs, obtain bids, select a supplier. If 
your supplier’s price is in line and if, by using proper 
testing equipment, techniques, and modern methods 
of Quality Control, he is able to deliver springs which 
meet your specifications—he has supplied, and you 
have purchased, “‘quality”’ springs. 

If your supplier goes one step further by supplying 
you with a record of his tests (a Quality Report), you 
not only have quality—you know that you have it. 


Every shipment of parts supplied by Hunter 
automatically includes a Quality Report (Q. R.) 
on tested characteristics. 


HUNTER SPRING COMPANY 
19 Spring Avenue, Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


SPRINGS * STAMPINGS * TEST APPARATUS 


24 


’ The World of Metals... 
and the metal men who 
make it possible — from the 
United States and ’round 
the world — will be in 
Chicago the week of No- 
vember 4 to attend the 


* National Mato. Exposition, 


™ World. Matablurgical. Comgness.. 


Overseas visitors from 38 foreign countries will join 50,000 American metal men in the greatest 
presentation of ideas and product developments the world has seen. . . at Chicago, the week of 
November 4. 


Scores of scientific and practical sessions on metals — their production, processing, fabrication 
and application — will be the world forum for noted authorities. Overseas experts, fresh from 
a series of eight metalworking tours of the United States, will meet with American authorities 
in Chicago for the exchange of engineering information. 


They will see a vast array of metalworking exhibits in the International Amphitheatre and 
Exposition Hall. More than 500 metalworking firms will display their newest product develop- 
ment, most of them in actual operation. It will be a Metal Show to remember ... a Metal Show 
the like of which has never been seen. 


This is the world event that has been in the making for four years. This is the world event you 
and your associates in management, engineering production and sales will want to attend. Mark 
the date — November 4 to 8. The place — Chicago’s International Amphitheatre and Exposi- 
tion Hall. Plan to be there. For hotel reservations write: Metal Show Housing Bureau, c/o 
Chicago Convention Bureau, Inc., 134 N. LaSalle Street, Suite 900, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Cooperating Societies: Metals Division, American Institute of Mining, Metallur- 
gical and Petroleum Engineers... the Society for Non Destructive Testing... 
the Industrial Heating Equipment Association. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 


The Engineering Society for the Metal Industry 
7301 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Technological Revolution by 2000 A.D. METALW( 


Leaders in a technological revolution by 2000 will be chemistry, plastics, OUTLOOK 
metallurgy, and electronics. That’s what American Management Associa- OUTLOOK 
tion members heard from Dr. H. J. Rand, president of Rand Development ee 
Corp., Cleveland. Plastics with tremendous tensile strength and _heat- METALW(< 
resistant inorganic fiters will provide us with the means to achieve new METALW( 
speeds. Atomic enerzy will be commonplace. Dr. Rand says we can ex- METALW(¢ 
pect to see electronic brains controlled by preset instructions in nearly every ones 
factory, farm, government office, school, and even the home. He predicts OUTLOOK 
a greater use of outside consultants in the highly specialized future. OUTLOOK 


What Labor Gains by 1962? METAL WC 


If in the next five years labor makes gains comparable to those of the METALWT 
last 60 months, we can expect this kind of contract package in 1962: METALW¢ 
Average hourly wages of $2.57, nine paid holidays, three or four week METALW( 
vacations with reduced service requirements, more liberal pensions with METALW( 
vesting more common, shift differentials of 3 to 4 cents, welfare costs up OUTLOO! 
5 cents an hour, longer lunch hours, higher premium pay, and 5 cents OUTLOOK 
more in SUB expenses. Dr. Jules Backman, economics professor at New OUTLOOK 
York University, pointed out to the Associated Industries of Cleveland’s OUTLOOK 
industrial relations conference that industry must be prepared to resist METALW<¢ 
demands of that order. Failure could mean higher prices, lower profits, METALW( 
and more labor priced out of the market. METALW( 


1 METALW‘(¢ 
Foot in the Door for UAW? OUTLOO! 


In 1958, the United Auto Workers would be delighted to accept an “agree- OUTLOO! 
ment in principle” type of concession on the short workweek that initially OUTLOO! 
would not be expensive. Speakers at the AIC conference speculated that OUTLOO! 
the concession could merely be an agreement to start premium pay at 37 OUTLOO! 
hours or some other point under 40. Consensus: “The foot-in-the-door METALW' 
technique is a favorite labor device.” METALW: 


e e M 
Labor Whitecollar Drive OUTLOO) 


Organization of the whitecollar worker is still a major union objective, says OUTLOO! 
James J. Bambrick Jr., National Industrial Conference Board labor special- OUTLOO! 
ist. The drive may be going slowly, but it will pick up speed, he be- OUTLOO! 
lieves. More white than bluecollar workers are employed today, and the oS 
gap will be even more marked in the 1960s. Of some 20 million organizable 
whitecollar people, only 2 million belong to unions. METALW 


The Hoffa Strategy METALW. 


Busy Jimmy Hoffa will use Teamster influence on local labor councils to OUTLOO! 
get them to protest ejection of his union from the AFL-CIO. He has OUTLOO! 


C 
Technical Outlook—Page 115 Market Outlook—Page 179 59 Gener 


Metalworking 
Outlook 


little hope that they can sway the top AFL-CIO executive board from 
recommending on Oct. 24 that the Teamsters be dropped. But the board’s 
recommendation must be approved at the AFL-CIO annual meeting begin- 
ning Dec. 5. There, Mr. Hoffa professes to believe, the local labor councils 
may be able to swing enough delegates to veto the recommendation. 


Truck Freight Rates To Rise 


Some truck freight rates will be boosted later this year. The Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau will up its rates 5 per cent on general goods, 6 
per cent on steel, and 7 per cent on most other commodities. The Central 
& Southern Motor Freight Tariff Association decided on a 7 per cent gen- 
eral goods boost on shipments between northern and southern territories 
under its jurisdiction and a 4 per cent commodity rate increase .. . Eastern 
railroads want to lift rates on less than carload lots. 


The Fringe in Europe 


The cost of vacations with pay, employer contributions to family allow- 
ances and social security schemes, housing subsidies, and similar compo- 
nents of labor cost commonly add 50 per cent or more to the employer’s 
expenditure for wages in European industry. The International Labor 
Organization reports that, in selected manufacturing industries in 1955, 
wage supplements (other than premiums for overtime) ranged from 11 
per cent of labor cost in Britain to 46 per cent in Yugoslavia. They were 
22 per cent in Belgium, 26 per cent in West Germany, 29 per cent in 
Turkey, 29 per cent in France, 30 per cent in Greece, 31 per cent in Aus- 
tria, and 42 per cent in Italy. 


Porter Steel Employment Steady 


H. K. Porter Company Ine. reports that none of the 2000 people in its 
steel divisions has been laid off. Nor at the moment is there any plan 
to do so. Minor curtailments in hours in a few departments have been 
made, cutting the workweek to avoid layoffs. 


Straws in the Wind 


Nickel Corp. of America, a Canadian-controlled firm, has discovered nickel 
in Oregon . . . Orders for 20 supertankers were placed in September... 
Estimated net income of Class I railroads in August was $81 million, down 
$7 million from the same 1956 month ... The Toyota, a Japanese auto, 
will be introduced on the West Coast within a year. 
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Shattered Complacency 


A year and a half ago, Russia announced that she intended to launch 
artificial earth satellites as part of her participation in the International Geo- 
physical year (1957-58). 

That news and reports that Russia had developed intermediate and in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles were discounted as propaganda by a complacent 
nation. 

Our traditional philosophy was aptly expressed in 1949 by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. In his book “Modern Arms and the Man,” he said that the Soviet sys- 
tem cannot possibly advance science with full effectiveness; that it cannot even 
apply science to war in the forms it will take in the future without mistakes 
and waste and delay. 

We have clung to the belief that unexcelled research and development are 
the product of a free society. Yet a book by Dr. Walter Dornberger, who 
headed the Nazi Peenemunde rocket station, confirms the contention that the 
V-2 came close to changing the course of world history. The Soviets, too, 
have matched or excelled the Free World in the development of nuclear weapons 
and missiles. 

Even though our defense spending has averaged $35 billion to $40 billion 
a year, we reportedly do not have an operational missile with a range of more 
than 300 miles (the Army’s Redstone). Our first satellite will not be launched 
until December. 

We do not question American scientific genius. Much of it has been di- 
rected toward improving living standards as part of our American way of life. 
In contrast, Russian genius has been directed largely toward achievement of 
superiority in weapons. 

Even with the menace facing us, we do not want to abandon our way of 
life for Russian austerity. 

We believe that one of the answers lies in the establishment of a cen- 
tralized agency to handle weapon research. 

Another answer lies in the development of an adequate reservoir of scien- 
tists and engineers to achieve both our civilian and military objectives. Russia 
is graduating 120,000 a year, the U. S. only 70,000. 

The first answer is up to Washington. We can all help with the second 
by encouraging youngsters of high school age to take science or engineering 
courses when they enter college. 

While we deplore the fact that Russia has achieved a powerful psychological 
ard propaganda victory, we feel that in the long run our shattered complacency 
will prove to be a good thing. 

Now we are sadder but wiser, we hope. 


Ye 
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shed unwashed 


@ Whether dispensing or using washers... 
there’s great personal satisfaction in han- 
dling clean washers that don’t mess up your 
hands nor soil the “‘work’’. 

Yes, washed washers are the latest prac- 
tical innovation introduced by Wrought 
Washer Mfg. Company, applying to all 
popular sizes of U. S. Standard and SAE 
Washers, including also Rivet Burrs and 
Machinery Bushings. All grease, graphite, 
oil and other foreign matter is removed by 
our special washing process. This is a new 
plus value over and above the consistent 
high quality which is an inherent part of 
all Milwaukee Wrot Washers... at no in- 
crease in price! 

No matter what your washer requirements 
may be .. . every type, size, material and 
finish . . . look to Wrot Washer as your No. 
1 source. Write for Catalog No. 40. 


packaging 


In keeping with a policy of 
“dressing up’’ the washers them- 
selves, by our special washing 
process, they are now put up in 
attractive 1-lb.and 5-lb. packages 
with a tough, transparent Mylar 
window which makes visible the 
actual washers . . . clean to 


DEALERS: Order f lar jobb 
rder from your regular jobber Bale bce ee 


... I-lb. and 5-lb. packages, put up in 
200 |b. shipping cartons. 


A7-9090-1P 


WROUGHT WASHER MFG. CO. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WASHERS 
2103 SOUTH BAY STREET ° MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
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Outlook for New Construction in 1958 


Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp. 


1956 1957* 1958* 
(Billions of dollars) 
PRIVATE 33.2 33.3 33.5 
Residential = 17.6 16.6 17.4 
indusivig| | 23 3.0 
Commercial: 3.6 3.5 32 
Religious =. 0.8 0.9 0.9 
Educctiond| =~ =). .- 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Hospital & institutional ..... 0.3 0.4 0.4 
Social, recreational, & 

miscellaneous 0.5 0.6 0.5 
Form 1.6 1.6 1.6 
Public utjlities  ...... 2... 5.1 5.8 59 
PUBLIC 12.9 14.1 15.5 
Residential 0.3 0.4 0.5 
industrial = 0.5 0.5 0.7 
Educationo| ..—sid“‘ ss 25 2.9 3.0 
Hospital & institutional ..... 0.3 0.4 0.5 
Other nonresidential ....... 0.8 0.8 0.9 
Milfdty 22. 3. 1.4 1.3 1.1 
MighWOY 2223. 4.5 5.0 5.5 
Sewage disposal .......... 0.7 0.8 0.9 
Woter supply... 0.6 0.6 0.7 
Public service... 0.4 0.4 0.5 
Conservation & development. 0.8 0.9 1.0 
All other public ....... 0.1 0.1 0.2 
foto, 46.1 47.4 49.0 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Commerce, several construction 


associations. 
*Estimated by STEEL. 


Construction: A Record 


The industry will score a dollar volume of about $47.5 bil- 


lion this year, $49 billion next year, survey by STEEL indi- 


cates. 


OPTIMISTS think dollar volume of 
new construction could hit the 
magic $50-billion mark in 1958, 
but a STEEL survey of contractors, 
suppliers, association executives, 
and government officials puts the 
figure at close to $49 billion (see 
table). 

A $50-billion year would require: 


Prices are tending to level out 


1. Easier money than most experts 
see for next year. 2. A surprising 
jump in industrial, commercial, 
and farm building. 3. More infla- 
tion than most people expect. 

If next year’s economy is a solid 
expression of confidence, we should 
have all three factors in operation 
by 1959. The outlook for 1958 is 


good: It should see us through a 
plateau year in construction (most 
of the gain will be inflationary). 
Such a performance should prompt 
planning experts to think bullishly 
for 1959. They’ll also be influenced 
by the almost assured boom in the 
1960s. 

Prices Up a Little— The best 
estimate of the inflationary influ- 
ence on 1958’s dollar volume is 3 per 
cent. Some see more than that; 
some see a good deal less because 
of adequate supplies of structural 
steel, cement, and construction 
equipment. 

The 8 per cent increase will cost 
$1.4 billion, figuring 1957’s volume 
at $47.4 billion. Adding the two, 
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Construction Costs: 


In Machinery & Equipment 


(1947-49 equals 100) 


July 9569.8 2 ne eo Oo.0- 
July, 1957 157.9 
July, 1956 147.8 
July, 1955 134.7 
July, 1954 131.5 


In Labor 
(Average weekly earnings in 1956 dollars) 
1958: << “ee 5 ee 91 07.06- 
ek o 104.50* 
1956. 101.92 
1955 . 97.76 
1954 . 95.26 


Can They Level Off? 


In Building Materials 


(1947-49 equals 100) 


July, 1958 . . . . . 132.5* 
July, 1957 131.4 
July, 1956 130.6 
July, 1955 125.7 
July, 1954 120.5 


ee. a 


*Estimated by STEEL. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


you see that the experts think we’ll 
have a real dollar increase next 
year of only $200 million. 


Housing Gain —JIn private con- 
struction, gains will stem from 
easier mortgage money for hous- 
ing. A Bureau of Labor Statistics 
spokesman guesses $1 billion will 
come into the market. Higher 
prices for homes will eat up some 
of it: The median sales price of 
a home rose from $14,600 to 
$15,000 from 1956 to 1957, says 
the National Association of Home 
Builders. 

But there should be enough mo- 
ney available to provide a gain of 
at least 80,000 housing starts over 
1957’s 1 million, says the BLS. An 
NAHB survey shows builders ex- 
pect to sell homes in 1958 at a 
median price of $15,100, but an 
NAHB spokesman wonders if that 
won’t be pushed up some by con- 
tinuing increases in land and labor 
costs. 


Industrial Drop — Other private 
construction next year will hold 
its own or be below this year’s. 
Watch industrial and commercial 
building for the biggest drops. 
Commercial has been declining this 
year (it will be about $100 mil- 
lion off 1956’s pace), and will con- 
tinue to do so next year. Indus- 
trial will slack off next year by 
about $300 million (to $3 billion) 
because fewer corporations have 
been bullish this year in their plan- 
ning. Industrial construction has 
held up this year because few plans 
made in 1955-56 were canceled— 
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although some firms might have 
wanted to. 

Because industrial building re- 
quires a longer look ahead than 
most other types of private con- 
struction, it will probably lag at 
the $3 billion level until 1960, be- 
lieves a Commerce Department 
spokesman. “You don’t make big 
plans for the future in a slack or 
plateau year,” he reasons. 

Farm Confidence? —Some ob- 
servers are looking at reports of 
higher farm income with enthusi- 
asm. They figure it might carry 
into a bigger building program in 
1958, but best bets are on another 
$1.6 billion year for farm con- 
struction, with better things in 
1959 if the improved outlook holds. 

Public utilities should continue 
their climb, although at a lower 
rate next year. “They have built 
up momentum which should carry 
them through,” notes BLS. 


Public To Get Its Wish—Public 
construction, feeding the desires of 
everyone for better facilities quick- 
er, will continue to boom. In fact, 
it will take that to give us another 
record construction year in 1958. 
The only weakness seems to be in 
military building, where we’ve had 
a $100 million decline this year 
and will get $200 million on top of 
that next year, reports the Pen- 
tagon. The military situation could 
get worse if the Bureau of the Bud- 
get keeps its iron hand on outgo. 

The federal budget has little ef- 
fect on other areas of public con- 
struction. 


Conservation Forever—Congress 
has a big voice in conservation ex- 
penditures, so look for more money 
to be spent every year, barring a 
major depression. 

Services Are Needed—If we fail 
to continue (and increase) pro- 
grams for water and sewerage, 
we'll be in trouble quite soon, notes 
a construction association’ execu- 
tive. He RE 
Highways Are Coming—Finally, 
the highway program promises to 
show some solid results next year 
(STEEL, Sept. 30, .p. 52). The 
money can’t be touched by a bud- 
get-cutting Congress or the Bureau 
of the Budget because it’s safe in 
a trust fund. Next year’s 10 per 
cent gain over 1957’s highway 
spending, believe the optimists, 
should be followed in 1959 by at 
least a 20 per cent gain. 

There is some evidence that the 
states are not building as many 
state roads as they should. They 
want to spend that 10 per cent 
dollar instead. (The Highway Act 
gives the states 90 per cent of the 
cost of their interstate highways 
from federal monies.) 

Price Outlook—The accompany- 
ing charts show where prices have 
been going since 1953 in the con- 
struction industry. A few pessi- 
mists talk of a 5 to 10 per cent 
increase in costs next year. A few 
optimists say they will level out. 
Land and labor costs are sure to 
rise, all agree. Materials are the 
mystery. A few cement people are 
talking openly of holding the line 
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on prices. Consumers are enthusi- 
astic about the good supply of steel 
and think they need not expect too 
great a boost on this item. (Steel’s 
labor contract calls for an auto- 
matic wage boost next July; pre- 
sumably, it will be followed by a 
boost in prices.) 

Equipment Overproduced?—You 
don’t hear it from equipment man- 
ufacturers, but talk around the in- 
dustry is that construction equip- 
ment is easy to obtain and that 
discounts are easy to get (in the 
form of trade-in allowances, too). 
Among highway folks the thought 
is that construction makers over- 
produced last year and this, antic- 
ipating the highway boom two 
years ahead of time. You also hear 
that contractors have plenty of 
equipment on hand. 

Summary — Construction next 
year will be good, at a record pace 
in fact. The increase won’t be out 
of this world, and much of it will 
be inflationary, but it will continue 
to set the pace for the economy as 
a whole. Experts agree it will be 
something of a plateau year, but 
they look on it as only a breather 
before the big push. 


This is the third of four articles 
on prices that affect metalworking. 
Component prices were dealt with 
Sept. 30. Equipment prices were 
covered Oct. 7, and consumer hard 
goods quotations will be considered 
Oe, Ale 

An extra copy of this or other 
articles in the series is available 
until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Asks Building Code Change 


The American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute has asked the Cleveland 
Board of Building Standards & 
Building Appeals to consider a 
modification of the city’s building 
code which would permit noncom- 
bustible curtain wall construction. 

The revision would clear the way 
for the use of insulated panels on 
exterior nonbearing walls when 
their proximity to an adjacent 
structure is 30 ft or more. 

The proposed revision is expect- 
ed to be adopted because the pres- 
ent code allows 70 per cent of an 
exterior wall to be window space. 
Curtain walls also have greater 
fire resistance than glass. 
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Fabricators Hopeful for ‘58 


Highway bridges will take more structural steel next year 
is word at AISC convention. Producers say 3.8 million tons 
will be shipped in ‘57, a 19 per cent gain over last year 


FABRICATED _ structural _ steel 
bookings and shipments in 1958 
will be as good or possibly a little 
better than this year’s. 

Substantial increases in highways 
and bridges and in public buildings 
will more than offset anticipated 
declines in industrial, utility, and 
commercial construction. (The 
prediction represented the con- 
sensus at the convention of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction in Coronado, Calif., last 
week.) 

Steel fabricators will ship more 
this year than ever before. With 
schedules virtually complete, mem- 
bers say 3.8 million tons of mate- 
rial will move to jobs this year— 
a 19 per cent increase over 1956 
shipments. Fabricators expect 


1958 shipments will equal those for 
1957. 

See Bridges Gain—In forecast- 
ing construction for the next five 
years, 85 per cent of the fabrica- 
tors believe that highway bridge 
building will account for the major 


Twin Front and Rear Axles Hike Payloads 30 Per Cent 


portion of steel construction. It 
will replace industrial, including 
utility work, as the leader. Con- 
struction of manufacturing plants 
will rank second; school construc- 
tion will rank third. 

While backlogs of most fabrica- 
tors have been declining during 
the last six months, there is little 
pessimism in the industry. Many 
say shorter backlogs will enable 
them to step up deliveries and com- 
pete better with other materials. 

Complaints Down—For the first 
time in several years, few com- 
plaints about shortages of plain 
structural shapes and plates are 
heard from fabricators. Mill ca- 
pacity for those products has been 
increased substantially. Produc- 
tion of shapes to date this year 
is 37 per cent above the year- 
ago mark. Plate output is up 38 
per cent. 

A few instances of price cutting 
are reported in the industry, a 
traditional symptom of easing back- 
logs. 


These 8-wheeled GMC trucks, shown on a street paving job by Warner Co., 
Philadelphia, mount 9-yard, central mix concrete agitators instead of the 


usual 62-yard types. 
at 12,000 Ib each. 


Rear axles are rated at 18,000 Ib each, front axles 
Power steering causes front axles to move in unison 
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John P. Hagan, director of Project Vanguard, inspects full-scale satellite model 


Sputnik Poses Question 


President Eisenhower announces U. S. trial satellite will be 


test fired in December. 


It won’t be fully instrumented. Con- 


gress is asking why the Russians were first 


NOW that the Russian satellite is 
a fact, the U. S. prepares for a 
thorough soul _ searching. The 
question: Can more dollars do the 
trick? 

One thing was certain when 
President Eisenhower announced 
that a U. S. trial satellite will be 
launched in December. Bright-eyed 
rocketeers and missile power en- 
thusiasts are finally getting their 
day in Washington. The visionar- 
ies have become realists. 

Congress Investigates — Of 
course, Congress is getting into the 
act. There will be two rounds of 
Congressional activity. 

First, Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s 
(D., Tex.) Armed Services Prepar- 
edness Committee will investigate 
the military significance of the 
launching. Main question: Does 
sputnik mean the Russians have an 
intercontinental ballistic missile? 
Second question: Why don’t we 
have one? Third question: Are the 
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Russians going to beat us to the 
moon? 

Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, 
says it has designed a manned 
satellite for launching within eight 
years. The Air Force is ready to 
shoot an unmanned missile around 
the moon (Operation Farside). 
Russian scientists in Washington 
have indicated that they can beat 
both timetables if they wish. 

Incidentally, Senator Johnson’s 
subcommittee will want to know 
why we didn’t launch our satellite 
first, but the Navy has already an- 
swered that: “Lack of funds did 
not delay Project Vanguard; we 
were not in a race with the Rus- 
sians.”’ 

The House Appropriates — The 
second round for Congress will 
come in January when Rep. George 
Mahon’s (D., Tex.) Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee decides 
how much money we need to spend 
to stay ahead of (or catch up with) 


Russian science. Look for plenty 
of talk about a $50-billion defense 
budget. Expect to see an increase 
only in research and development 
funds. 

In fiscal 1958, Defense has about 
$1.5 billion for R&D. Congress will 
probably double that, so we’ll have 
to live with a $40-billion budget in- 
stead of $38 billion for defense. 
That will be the only concession to 
demands from some to go all-out 
in an arms race with Russia. 

The Public Decides — Iven 
though we face a totalitarian gov- 
ernment capable of using any 
means to gain an end, the Ameri- 
can public is not ready to give up 
the chances of a tax cut in fiscal 
1958, most Washington observers 
believe. 

Cynics are remembering a rc- 
mark made in 1941: “We can lick 
the Japanese navy before break- 
rasta 

Three-Cornered Fight—You are 
seeing the charges and counter- 
charges evolve into three trends of 
thinking: 

1. The administration’s. 

2. The manned aircraft lobby- 
ists’. 

3. The missilemen’s. 

Administration ideas are quite 
clear: 

1. Charles Wilson, retired (Oct. 
9) defense secretary, does not think 
the Russians have an ICBM. 

2. A balanced economy is needed 
instead of an arms race. 

3. Interservice rivalry on missiles 
is good because it breeds a better 
product. 

The manned aircraft people he- 
lieve in our superiority over the 
Russians but think we must spend 
more money on defense, just to be 
sure. That money should go into 
more wings for the Strategic Air 
Command and missile development. 

The scientists in the missilemen’s 
corner think we must build more 
missiles pronto and in quantity. 
while pouring additional billions 
into basic research. This group 
feels the SAC is outmoded. 


A Single Agency—The need for 
a single missile agency has been 
seriously discussed in Washington 
for over a year. Several voices in 
Representative Mahon’s subcom- 
mittee are often heard on the sub- 
ject. Now, some missilemen are 
pushing the idea of a Manhattan 
Project for missiles. The idea may 
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FIRST STAGE BURNOUT 
AND SEPARATION 


take hold. 
romantic. 
ministration off a hot spot, serve 
to unite the services on paper, and 
excuse any Congressional stingi- 
ness. 

That possibility won’t be thor- 


It is imaginative and 
It could take the ad- 


oughly discussed until Congress 
reconvenes. In the meantime, 
there will be no crash program on 
missiles. We will continue to take 
the attitude that we can outdo the 
Russians when we take the time 
and have the money. 

Industry’s Job — The Pentagon 
will play its “private” research fid- 
dle a little louder. While Defense 
spends practically nothing on basic 
research, it wants private firms to 
double their annual spending rate 
of $500 million. Out of this may 
come a new version of fast tax 
amortization. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization currently allows 
fast tax writeoffs on research and 
development of new weapons only. 
In these trying days, a move by 
the administration to extend that 
to moon projects might look help- 
ful. 


Satellite Made of Foil 


_A space-ball made of 65 cents’ 
worth of Reynolds Metals Co. alu- 
minum foil will be launched with 
a regular satellite next year. 

Made of foil sandwiched to plastic, 
the ball will measure air thickness. 
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COASTING FLIGHT 


PRELIMINARY SCHEMATIC TRAJECTORY 


- SPIN STABILIZED 


VELOCITY: 25,000 FT/SEC 
ALTITUDE: 200 - 400 MILES 
RANGE: 1500 MILES 


SEPARATION 


SATELLITE ORBIT 


TIME: 10 MIN AFTER LAUNCHING 


Coming: Nuclear Aircraft 


Lockheed engineer says atomic-powered transport can be 
built which would fly nonstop around the world. Preliminary 


design studies have already been made 


“A LARGE nuclear-powered air 
transport with virtually unlimited 
range is practical and can be 
built,’ contends Robert W. Middle- 
wood, chief engineer, Georgia Div., 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, 
Ga. 

Advantages — 1. It would not 
need overseas stocks of chemical 
fuel. 2. It could make a nonstop 
round trip to any point on the 
globe. 3. It would eliminate the 
need for a supplementary supply 
system. 4. It could carry over 50 
tons for more than 24,000 miles. 5. 
Weight of the fuel would be “in- 
significant.” 

Example — A fleet of nuclear 
transports could move an Army di- 
vision from San Francisco, land 
men and paradrop cargo in the 
Philippines, and return to the U. S. 
—without a stop. 

Mr. Middlewood and Robert B. 
Ormsby Jr., Lockheed operations 
research specialist, drew this word 
picture in a joint address to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Design — The transport would 


look a lot like the Lockheed C-130 
Hercules. It probably would have 
one reactor as the power source, 
though a dual-reactor powerplant 
is a possibility. It probably would 
be a prop-jet: A prop-jet will pro- 
duce over three times as much 
takeoff thrust from a_= given 
amount of energy as a turbojet. 
Other features: 1. Ease of load- 
ing. 2. Ability to use existing air- 
fields. 3. Maximum cargo han- 
dling latitude. 4. Minimum ground 
handling facilities. 5. Small crew. 
Problem—Weight of the reactor 
shielding will be a major problem. 
It will probably be “divided,” that 
is, some will be around the reac- 
tor, some around crew quarters. 
Work Started—A group of Lock- 
heed engineers has made “inten- 
sive preliminary design studies.” 
Some laboratory work has been 
done at the Georgia Div. plant. 
During 1958, operations will be 
started in northern Georgia at the 
Air Force’s new, $13 million, nu- 
clear aircraft lab on a 10,000-acre 
tract in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
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A technician operates a quantometer in Caterpillar’s new spectroscopy lab 


Lab Aids Quality Control 


Modern facilities replace outgrown quarters as Caterpillar 
drives to stay on top qualitywise and to capitalize on latest 
production processes and techniques 


“REAL leadership can be sus- 
tained only when you’re ahead of 
the field in workmanship and ma- 
terials, not only in design,’ says 
C. A. Woodley, vice president, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

His thinking explains the reason 
for the firm’s new testing facility 
at its Peoria, Ill., home plant. The 
Production Metallurgical & Mate- 
rials Testing Laboratory covers 
22,000 sq ft, employs about 150. 


Two Jobs—Its purposes are in- 
spection and new process develop- 
ment. Samples of all materials 
used in Caterpillar products are 
tested in the lab, as are structural 
steel and concrete used in building 
facilities. 

Additional duties include evalu- 
ating new products from suppliers, 
designating process procedures for 
standardizing operations, prescrib- 
ing tooling, developing new appli- 
cations, providing product improve- 
ment data, and assisting in pur- 
chasing. 
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Facilities—The lab includes a 
metallurgical, chemical, and weld- 
ing department, a heat treating 
engineering staff, a physical test- 
ing lab, a spectroscopy lab, a 
chemistry lab, and a photography 
department. 


Firth Sterling Constructs 


Firth Sterling Inc., Pittsburgh, 
will construct its fourth tungsten 
carbide sintering plant at Los An- 
geles. Scheduled to be in produc- 
tion by Dec. 1, it will manufacture 
carbide cutting tool tips and 
blanks, and carbide wear parts. 


Builds Boats—Sans Orders 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, is build- 
ing two unordered 3200-hp tow- 
boats at its Neville Island ship- 
yards. 

Each vessel features two 8-ft 
6-in. stainless steel propellers en- 
closed in Kort nozzles, and six 


rudders operated by hydraulic 
steering systems. The boats are 
148 ft long with 34-ft beams. 


Cast Master Adds Space 


Cast Master Inc., Bedford 
Heights, Ohio, is adding 30,000 sq 
ft of manufacturing area in a move 
to get into injection molding. The 
firm added 36,000 sq ft last year. 

New machine tools will be in- 
stalled, including a model BL Kel- 
ler die sinking machine and an 8 
x 12 ft boring mill with duplicat- 
ing attachments. The new facilities 
will be in full production early in 
November. 


Island Site for Page-Hersey 


Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd. is build- 
ing a 5-acre warehousing and of- 
fice center on the Annacis Indus- 
trial Estate, which is on an island 
in the Fraser River, near Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Operations Centralized 


United States Drill Head Co., 
Cincinnati, has completed the first 
phase of a $750,000 program de- 
signed to centralize the company’s 
divisions—a 7000 sq-ft plant for 
the firm’s Standard Foundry Div. 

Under construction is an 11,000 
sq-ft structure to house the Stand- 
ard Pattern Div. It’s expected to 
be completed in early 1958. 

The final phase will be a 45,000 
sq-ft building for the Machine Tool 
Div. 


Chevy To Build Foundry 


Chevrolet Motor Div., General 
Motors Corp., will build an alumi- 
num foundry near Massena, N. Y. 
It is scheduled to begin making 
castings for engines and transmis- 
sions in June, 1959. The plant 
will employ about 700. Reynolds 
Metals Co. will supply aluminum. 


Champion Pushes Research 


Champion Spark Plug Co. is 
building a $1-million engineering 
and research facility adjacent to 
its plant in Toledo, Ohio. Two 
buildings, totaling 35,000 sq ft, 
are included in the project. 
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3.5 million. 


facturing elements. 


c) 
) 
@ Stability in construction. 
e 


Here's What To Look for Now* 


® Some decline in industrial production. 


© Unemployment rising to 5 per cent of the labor force, or 


© No rise in wholesale price level. 
® A fairly stable cost of living index. 


Slight rise in GNP and disposable income, due to nonmanu- 


Considerable debate over shorter workweek. 


Decline in plant and equipment and military expenditures. 


A better year for autos in '58 than in ’57 and '56. 


St 


*Source: Dr. Richard A. Lester, Princeton University economics professor. 


Next Ten Years: Going Up 


THE ECONOMY is too dynamic 
and too full of props for any busi- 
ness decline to last long... in- 
dustrial production and employ- 
ment will dip for the next six to 
eight months . . . wage hikes next 
year will be smaller . . . creeping 
inflation will continue for the next 
decade. 

The predictions were made by 
Dr. Richard A. Lester, Princeton 
University economics professor, at 
an Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land industrial relations conference. 

Inflation—Prices will continue to 
rise for the next ten years. There 
may be short periods of stability, 
but the upward pressures on the 
cost of living will outweigh defla- 
tionary forces, Dr. Lester thinks. 

Its Causes — Underlying influ- 
ences causing the upward trend 
include: 1. The cold war, large- 
scale defense spending, and a high 
level of cost-raising taxes. 2. The 
determination of national govern- 
ments to maintain full employment 
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and expand capital equipment. 3. 
Rapid technological advances which 
stimulate the demand for capital 
goods. 4. Government price sup- 
port programs. 5. Union pressures 
on wages. 6. Rapid population 
growth with a great relative in- 
crease in the number of children 
and the aged, who are consumers 
but not producers. 
Effect—Pressure will mount to 
up benefits and cover medical ex- 
penses of those already on com- 
pany pensions. Dr. Lester fore- 
sees unemployment at an average 
of no more than 4 per cent of the 
labor force over the next decade; 
labor shortages will continue. 
Another Effect — Inflationary 
periods trigger across-the-board in- 
creases in wage costs. The result: 
Compression of the wage structure. 
The differential between skilled 
and unskilled workers’ wages is 
diminished. Dr. Lester warns com- 
panies to provide a structure of 
differentials sufficiently progress- 


ive to provide proper motivation. 

Immediate Future—The Amer- 
ican economy seems to experience 
a “catching up’ period every three 
of four years: Inventories are 
drawn down; capital expenditures 
decline; and manufacturing falls 
off as much as 10 per cent. 

Tax reduction, expected in 1958, 
will stimulate long term expan- 
sion, believes Dr. Lester, but it 
will come too late to bail us out 
of any short recession we may ex- 
perience. 

Shorter Workweek —In indus- 
tries with declining employment, 
the pressure for shorter hours will 
be strong. Otherwise, there’s not 
much demand for it from the 
worker himself, notes Dr. Lester. 

Wage Settlements—Unions will 
have to settle for a smaller wage 
hike in 1958 than they got in ’56 
and ’57. Employer resistance will 
be stronger. Workers’ will to strike 
will be weaker. Wage negotiations 
open next March and April in air- 
craft. Increases will be under 8 
cents an hour per year for wages, 
or under 10 cents if fringes are 
included, predicts Dr. Lester. 

Contracts with the automotive 
Big Three expire in June, with 
large farm implement makers in 
July and August, and with big 
glass producers in September. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. open employee se- 
curity negotiations in October. 

The auto negotiations are the 
crucial ones. Dr. Lester believes 
that the United Auto Workers’ 
position will be stronger in 1958 
than it was in 1955. The auto 
firms have taken no action to 
counter the UAW’s one-at-a-time 
technique. He thinks the union will 
be concentrating more on bread- 
and-butter issues. The shorter 
workweek will have appeal only 
if many auto workers are unem- 
ployed. 

The Next Decade —The adult 
population (25 to 45) will number 
about the same in 1965 as in 1955. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
foresees a 10 million increase in 
the labor force over those ten 
years. But most of those people 
will be under 25 or over 45. About 
half will be female. While the work 
force rises 15 per cent, total popu- 
lation will rise 20 per cent. Needed: 
Re-examination of hiring, promo- 
tion, and retirement policies. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Who's Spooking 
The Nicaro Sale? 


CLOAK AND DAGGER en- | 
thusiasts are hinting that S [ | 

the sale of the government’s | | 
nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba, 
is filled with trouble for 

would-be purchasers. 

Why certain parties would foster such ideas is 
anybody’s guess. They warn about trouble from Con- 
gress, from the Cuban government, and from the 
General Services Administration (the agency which 
will sell the plant). Perhaps some interested firms 
will be discouraged from bidding on the plant by 
all this activity. The GSA sincerely hopes not, and 
you can be sure the Justice Department is not going 
to go out of its way to give any potential U. S. pur- 
chaser a hard time. 


Justice Wants It Sold 


Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell’s latest report to the 
President and Congress on competition in the nickel 
industry is a monument of tact. Yet a close reading of 
the 91-page document brings but one conclusion: 
Justice is anxious to see increased competition in 
nickel. 

Under Defense Production Act nickel expansion 
programs, International Nickel Co.’s share of the U. S. 
market has shrunk from 95 per cent to 66 per cent. 
By 1961, Mr. Brownell guesses it may be less than 
60 per cent. A vitally competitive Nicaro (privately 
owned) could hasten that decline. Nicaro will pro- 
duce 45 million lb in 1957, and 1958’s production 
could run higher than its annual capacity of 50 mil- 
lion lb. Last year, Nicaro supplied 29 per cent of 
the nondefense market price nickel used in the U. S. 


GSA Will Name Terms Soon 


Terms for the sale will come from GSA this month. 
National Lead Co. now operates the plant for the 
Cuban Nickel Co., a Cuban corporation whose stock 
is owned by the U. S. government. 

Bids will be on the plant itself, all facilities (in- 
cluding a town), and ore bodies. Nicaro represents 
about $96 million of federal funds, a net investment 
of $85 million. GSA will solicit sealed bids. If the 
offers don’t come up to Nicaro’s appraised value, 
GSA doesn’t have to sell. In that case, it can try to 
negotiate a higher price from the bidders. That fail- 
ing, it can negotiate the sale privately with the firm 
it thinks most likely to buy. Chances are there will 
be no need for any negotiations after original bidding. 
Nicaro is a profitable operation; several firms will 
probably come in with good bids. 

National Lead’s position is enviable—if it wants 
the plant. Having operated Nicaro, the firm knows 
its potential. GSA is trying to decide how to set 
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the terms so all interested bidders will be given equal 
knowledge. 


Congress Wants Its Fair Price 


Naturally, Congress is keeping its eye on the situa- 
tion. At present, there is little indication of any 
“siveaway” cry. GSA is on excellent terms with 
Sen. A. Willis Robertson’s (D., Va.) Joint Defense 
Production Committee. GSA Administrator Franklin 
Floete convinced the committee of his honesty and 
sincerity in recent negotiations with aluminum com- 
panies to cut puts to the government (STEEL, Aug. 9, 
10s (82). 

If Mr. Fleete gets Nicaro’s appraised value, Con- 
gress will be happy. Defense needs for nickel are 
taken care of through the National Industrial Re- 
serve Act, which will keep Nicaro available to the 
government in an emergency. The Defense Depart- 
ment has, of course, given its O.K. for the sale. 

To back up Justice’s position and eliminate any 
trouble from Congress, don’t be surprised if GSA 
says the bidding will be open only to U. S. firms. 


Cuba Wants Its Taxes 


The Cuban government makes it easy for new in- 
dustry by giving tax breaks. There is some doubt 
about Nicaro’s status. It’s not new, but it will have 
a new owner when it is sold. Undoubtedly, Cuba will 
negotiate with the owner on taxes. 

Cuba is getting inquiries from interested bidders. 
The government will probably make no formal an- 
nouncement of its stand until the sale is completed, 
but any indication that it would not negotiate would 
queer the sale, and Cuba doesn’t want to lose its 
tax revenues from Nicaro. The plant is in a province 
where civil strife has centered lately—all the more 
reason for the government to want Nicaro to prosper. 


Missile Industry Group Formed 


On Oct. 22, a second meeting of members of the 
missile industry will be held in Washington to get 
the Association of Missile & Rocket Industries 
(AMRI) underway. It promises to give all interested 
firms (producers of missile bodies, propulsion sys- 
tems, guidance systems, ground installations, chemi- 
cals, explosives, and research groups) a point of 
contact with service missile programs. 

The services hope AMRI can solve the problem of 
getting them detailed statistical information on plant 
capacities and material available for the missile pro- 
grams. The immediate goal of the association is 
national defense; the secondary goal, organizing this 
nation’s industries for the era of space flight. 

A legislative program for the missile industry 
will be one of AMRI’s first projects. Membership is 
still open to firms large and small. 

Following the beep-beep of the Russian satellite (see 
Page 68), the outlook for the association ig good. 


SUCRE! 


Foreign trainee consults dictionary in. . . 


Armcos Private Point 4’ 


SELLING - steel, manufacturing 
techniques, and good will for the 
U. S. has been a valuable venture 
for Armco International Corp., 
subsidiary of Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, for many years. 

Armco’s “private Point 4 Pro- 
gram” cf technical assistance to 
foreign companies was begun soon 
after the international corporation 
was formed in 1912. 

“Armco International was estab- 
lished not as an export company 
but as an international firm,” says 
A. R. Edwards, president. ‘We 
export and import products, tech- 
nical assistance, knowhow, knowl- 
edge, and good will.” 

Armco has licensing agreements 
with 30 firms in 14 countries. 
Some agreements are 35 years old, 
as the result of renewals. 

Exchange — Arrangements pro- 
vide for the licensee’s workers to 
be trained in Armco’s plants and 
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offices in all phases of steel pro- 
duction, including accounting, cost 
analysis, purchasing, and shipping. 

Armco experts are sent abroad 
to help licensees solve production 
problems. 

It would be difficult to determine 
how many foreign workers have 
been trained by Armco since the 
international corporation was es- 
tablished, but about 1000 have 
been in Middletown since the end 
of World War II. 

“This training is not given gra- 
tuitously,” says Mr. Edwards. ‘We 
believe that the things people 
learn mean more to them if they 
have to pay for them. 

“Also, the association that de- 
velops between foreign workmen 
and Americans contributes a great 
deal toward international under- 
standing. All our licensing agree- 
ments result in mutual benefits to 
Armco and the licensee.” 


Currently, 20 foreign workmen 
are training in Middletown, but 
there have been as many as 200 at 
one time. Of the present trainees, 
nine are from Spain, six from Italy, 
three from France, one from 
Japan, one from Mexico. 


Placed in Homes—Armco  ob- 
tains quarters for the trainees in 
private homes in Middletown. Usu- 
ally, the visitor becomes thor- 
oughly integrated in the American 
family. He goes shopping with 
them, goes to shows, and partici- 
pates in sports. 


Five Middletown girls have mar- 
ried trainees, and there is a heavy 
flow of mail between the small city 
and the home towns of ex-trainees. 


All expenses are paid by the 
trainee’s employer, including his 
living expenses, which Armco dis- 
burses every two weeks. Training 
periods vary from one to six 
months; some trainees have re- 
mained a year. 


Trainees are carefully selected 
by their employers and are given 
some basic English before their 
departure. Armco reports not a 
single behavior problem and on the 
average, a trainee understands 
enough English to start on a train- 
ing shift after a month. Train- 
ing is conducted by regular Armco 
workmen. 

Objectives—‘‘We learn as well as 
teach in these relations,” says Mr. 
Edwards. “Obviously, we earn a 
fair profit on our investment, and 
over the years it will help the 
whole economy. 


“When these techniques are 
taught abroad, usually the de- 
mand for steel products becomes 
greater than the productive capac- 
ity of the newly established in- 
dustry, creating markets for 
American production. 

“As you raise the living stand- 
ards and increase the purchasing 
power around the world, you in- 
crease demand for all U. S. prod- 
ucts,” he concludes. 


Hyster Builds New Plant 


Hyster Co., Danville, Ill., is 
building a new plant on a 53-acre 
site in Danville. Ernest G. Swigert, 
president, says it will provide more 
manufacturing space for industrial 
trucks and allow the firm to add 
new products. 
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Foremen: 20 Years Hen 


A foreman of 
of intelligence, b 


Managements First Line 


SOME management is losing ma- 
jor functions to unions more 
through default than from labor’s 
aggressiveness, believes an indus- 
trial relations expert. 


“If the foreman operates through 
trial and error without proper 
training and is not informed of 
company policies and decisions, he 
cannot possibly answer questions 
of his men or communicate to 
them any feeling of stability or 
teamwork. It is only natural that 
they turn to the union,” he ex- 
plains. 

They’re Prime Movers—Success- 
ful metalworking companies, es- 
pecially the larger ones, are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the im- 
portant role the foreman plays in 
the efficiency and pace of produc- 
tion. 

He is management’s most di- 
rect contact with hourly workers, 
and he deeply influences their com- 
pany attitudes. 

Industry is spending a lot of 
money and employing specialists to 
discover and develop leaders. 


Several Goals—To find out 
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what makes a leader tick is one of 
the basic aims of foreman train- 
ing programs, says Kenneth Moody, 
director of training for the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

Other aims: 


“To get the willing co-operation 
of our employees,” says the vice 
president of an automotive sup- 
plier. 

“To improve the performance of 
the individual in three areas— 
technical, administrative, human 
relations,’ says B. B. Hauserman, 
human relations manager, Jet Div., 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland. 

“To teach leadership and the 
modern problems of management 
under modern conditions,’ adds 
a fastener executive. 


Teaching Theories Vary—Fore- 
man training ranges from the old 
fashioned idea of putting a man on 
the job under a good general fore- 
man to the formal school approach. 

“Too many industrial firms still 
use the ‘Friday night appoint- 
ment’ method,” says J. W. Vanden 
Bosch who administers a program 


for the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“On Friday afternoon, someone 
reminds the superintendent that 
old Joe retired on Wednesday, and 
the department has to continue 
Monday morning. The superin- 
tendent looks around as the crew 
walks off the job and names the 
best mechanic he sees to be fore- 
man.” 


Finding Candidates—American 
Steel & Wire gets its foremen 
from within its own organization, 
but they come up through two 
different routes. Some are made 
by upgrading wage earners, others 
are selected from college gradu- 
ates at the time they join the 
firm. 

Selection of wage earners is 
based on work records, reports of 
supervisors, outside activities, and 
interviews. 

College graduates are selected 
on the basis of interviews, plus 
results of a 314-hour psychological 
test. The test, conducted and 
scored by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, is given to all college 
graduates after they have been 
hired by American Steel & Wire. 

Those tagged to be foremen are 
trained in different staff opera- 
tions to give them ‘a well-rounded 
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picture of the whole division.” 
American Steel & Wire does not 


use temporary foremen. ‘‘We have 
found that this causes great anxi- 
ety,” says Mr. Moody. 


Another View—Thompson Prod- 
ucts’ Jet Div. makes 90-day ap- 
pointments. After the probation- 
ary period, the individual’s ap- 
titude is reviewed and he is either 
given a permanent appointment or 
returned to his hourly rate status. 

“The practice has caused no dif- 
ficulty,” says Mr. Hauserman. “In 
fact, often the man requests re- 
turn to his old status.” 


Jet Div. foremen are chosen from 
within the organization. An ap- 
praisal program based on job rec- 
ords, attitude, promptness, and re- 
ports of immediate superiors turns 
up candidates. 

When a man is selected, he is 
given an aptitude inventory test to 
determine mental alertness and 
mechanical comprehension. His 
training includes on-the-job in- 
struction, night classes, and 
courses at technical colleges. 


“We seek harmony and produc- 
tivity, plus growth; to attain these 
ends, we must have rapport be- 
tween supervisor and workman. 
This is a matter of personal re- 
lationship. This potential between 
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two people cannot be _ predeter- 
mined by any test,” says Mr. Hau- 
serman. 


Another View—Cleveland Graph- 
ite Bronze Co., Cleveland, also 
promotes foremen from within. A 
worker’s potential is determined 
from ratings given him by his 
supervisor, the personnel depart- 
ment, and the plant superintendent. 

“We used selective tests during 
World War II but discontinued 
them because we found them in- 
conclusive,” says Fred Laffer, di- 
rector of special service (train- 
ing). 

Graphite Bronze conducts a reg- 
ular appraisal of all management 
personnel. It’s done by a com- 
mittee in the plant and area 
where the individual works. Find- 
ings are always discussed with the 
person appraised. 

“The program is highly satis- 
factory,” says Mr. Laffer. ‘Fore- 
men are spending extra time to im- 
prove in areas found weak, and the 
over-all result is an excellent man- 
power survey for the company.” 


Another View — At another 
firm, group discussion is the basic 
technique. Superintendents and 
their assistants are brought into 
the home office periodically for 
training in human relations. 


This firm terms human relations 
the keystone in building manage- 
ment co-operation, which it sees 
as the ultimate aim of all fore- 
man and management training. 

Supervisors play the leading 
role in improving the performance 
of employees to increase produc- 
tion, it says. Superintendents 
and their assistants attend lec- 
tures, do skits to illustrate the 
solution of problems, then discuss 
what they learn. 

They return to their plants for 
a repeat performance with their 
foremen participating. 

Every new employee is given 
a vocational test. After that, 
the observation of his foreman, his 
performance record, and interviews 
determine his potential as a fore- 
man. 

When selected, the individual un- 
dergoes broad training in man- 
agement, shooting for these goals: 
1. To learn an over-all picture of 
his duties. 2. To learn how they 
should be done. 3. To learn why 
they should be done and to develop 
judgment. 

Qualifications—All training of- 
ficials agree that a man’s age is 
considered along with his health 
and general well-being. But none 
of the companies contacted has any 
firm rules regarding age. 

Mr. Laffer sums it up: “Ob- 
viously, we will take several looks 
before choosing a man near re- 
tirement. But we have some 
pretty young fellows and some ma- 
ture ones operating successfully.” 


Cost of Program—The money 
involved can’t be separated from 
the cost of general management 
training and development—of 
which it is a vital part. But com- 
panies with planned programs are 
convinced that they more than pay 
for themselves in increased morale, 
which, in turn, increases produc- 
tion and efficiency. 

Small firms that can’t afford 
specialized training can take ad- 
vantage of courses offered by local 
organizations. In many industrial 
cities, chambers of commerce put 
on foreman training courses for 
member firms. Some charge nomi- 
nal fees. Others do it for free. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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HEAVIER 


THE LOAD... | 


the more you need HYATTS ... because noth- 
ing else can equal straight cylindrical roller 
bearings for sheer load-carrying capacity. 
That’s why many of the world’s largest crawler 


tractors are equipped with HYATT Hy-Rolls. 


THE SPEED... 


the more you need HYATTS .. . because they 
are precision-built with painstaking control of 
internal clearances to run smoothly even at 
40,000 rpm, as in this Solar portable gas 
turbine pump developed for fighting fires. 


THE MORE vou NEED A HY-ROLL BEARINGS 


Heavier loads and higher speeds, which must often be 
accommodated in more compact housings than ever 
before, are causing problems for many a design engineer 
these days. If you’re among those who are finding that 
previously-used bearings are no longer good enough, 

it’s time to switch to HYATTS. In America’s most 
complete line of straight cylindrical roller bearings you'll 
find space-saving separable types with ample capacity to 
carry your radial loads, or flanged race types which 

will take a surprising amount of thrust. When you lay 

in HYATT Hy-Rolls you make sure of longer, smoother 
SEPARABLE performance at the lowest cost per hour of service. Ask 
OUTER RACE your nearest HYATT Sales Engineer for recommendations 
—you'll find him mighty helpful! Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N.J.; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Chicago; and Oakland, California. 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER IN CYLINDRICAL BEARINGS 


YAT 


SEPARABLE INNER RACE 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Hiy-ROLL BEARINGS 


THE WORKHORSES OF 
MODERN INDUSTRY 
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Checker Cab: Automaker 


Next spring, it will start marketing a passenger car that’s 
a modified version of its taxi. No style leader, the vehicle 
will feature roominess and its $2500 price tag 


CHECKER CAB CO., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., plans to start producing a 
passenger car next March. 

First year output is set at 12,- 
000 units. The price will be about 
$2500, plus transportation charges. 
Since the car will be sold through 
factory branches, there will be no 
dealer markup. 

Morris Markin, Checker presi- 
dent, says he’s bringing out the 
passenger car to meet demands for 
a solid, roomy automobile at a low 
price. 

Specs—The car is a modified ver- 
sion of Checker’s taxi models. It 
will have 120-in. wheelbase and an 
over-all length of 199.5 in. Height 
is 61 in.; width is 77 in. 

It'll be powered by a 6-cylinder, 
overhead valve Continental which 
develops about 140 hp. Mr. Markin 
figures fuel consumption will run 
20 to 21 mpg on the highway. 
Checker cabs have 80-hp engines; 
driver reports covering several 
years indicate an average of about 
14 mpg around town. 


Comfort—Herbert Snow, Check- 
er’s chief engineer, designs the ve- 
hicles for solid construction and 
comfort. He was the man who en- 
gineered the Cord. 

There’s no pretense at fancy 
styling. The car somewhat re- 
sembles a 1951-52 Plymouth in 
general body lines. It’s a walk-in 
instead of a crawl-in car. The 
rear floor is only slightly rounded 
for the driveshaft, and there’s 27.5 
in. of legroom between front and 
rear seats. 

Mr. Markin has included a wrap- 
around windshield, but it doesn’t 
swing way around and stick out to 
hit your knee as you enter the 
car. 

Construction—Tooling has cost 
about $5 million. Passenger and 
cab versions have slightly different 
hood and deck panels. 


Features like steel interior pan- 
els and extra heavy chrome plat- 
ing make for few rattles and little 
rust. Brakes are self-adjusting, 
heavy duty jobs. The roof is lined 
with glass fiber and covered with 
Masonite acoustical board. 


Accessories — Automatic trans- 
mission, heater, power steering, 
brakes, and power windows are 
standard equipment; a radio is an 
optional item. The car will have 
dual headlights — probably the 
most distinguishing exterior differ- 
ence between it and the cab. 

Mr. Markin is planning on two- 
tone paint jobs. He won’t have 
annual model changes because the 
car isn’t supposed to be a style 
beater. Its solid, conservative 
construction makes Mr. Markin 
call it an “economy Cadillac.” 


Service — Checker Cab operates 
more than 5000 of its own vehicles; 
its wealth of service experience 
will help Mr. Snow keep advised of 
needed modifications. 

Many parts to be used are 


Rambler Moves to Fins 


AMC’s Rambler Rebel has the same body dimensions as the 1957 Rambler V-8. 
Pushbutton transmission controls are new. The V-8 OHV engine has an 8.7:1 
compression ratio and turns out 215 hp at 4900 rpm. Displacement is 250 cu in. 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


standards in the auto industry. 
The company will furnish a list of 
them so owners can go to any 
garage for service. 


History—Checker originally had 
cab franchises in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, New York City, and Olean, 
N. Y. They are operating subsid- 
iaries of Parmelee Transportation 
Corp., Chicago. Checker owns 62 
per cent of Parmelee’s stock, but 
the Checker name is in general use 
(See STEEL, Nov. 7, 1955, p. 101). 

In 1956, the cab company 
brought out a new taxi model and 
started moving into other areas. 
It takes 12 to 18 months for buy- 
ers to test cars for fleet users, so 
Mr. Markin just now is getting 
cab production up to full steam. 

While waiting, he has set up 12 
factory branches around the coun- 
try, in addition to the four orig- 
inal outlets. Mr. Markin plans to 
have 30 to 35 branches by next 
spring. 

Demand—wWiill the car sell? Last 
month, STEEL received a letter from 
a West Virginia reader who said: 
“Living in an area where we still 
have some rural roads, we see the 
need for a car adaptable to this 
use. It seems to me this need for a 
specialized car is being met by 
Checker cabs.” 

So it looks like Mr. Markin has 
one buyer waiting. And judging 
from the number of people who 
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B-O-P Plants Use Bridge To Spot Check Quality 


All seven Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly plants are using this checking- 


styling bridge. 


the division. 


pass up other taxis in favor of an 
easy-to-enter Checker, he _ prob- 
ably has many more. 


Ford Ponders Economy Car 


Ford Motor Co. is studying for- 
eign car sales to see if it’s feasible 
for the firm to build its own econ- 
omy car in the U. S. 

Right now, Ford is importing its 
English-built cars for the Ameri- 
can economy market. 

James J. Nance, vice president 
and general manager of the Lin- 
coln-Mercury Div., says economy 
car sales will have to increase to 
5 per cent of the total U. S. mar- 
ket before the company could con- 
sider building such a vehicle in 
this country. 

For the first seven months of 
the year, import sales have totaled 
103,000 units (2.8 per cent of the 
market). The industry expects 
imports to reach 150,000 by the 
end of the year. 

Predictions are that 250,000 
small cars will be sold in 1958. If 
industry sales reach 6 million next 
year, the figure will be just 50,000 
units shy of the 5 per cent Mr. 
Nance is talking about. 

New Twist—His statement has 
caused some eyebrow raising in 
motordom. It costs as much to 
design and tool a cheap car as it 
does to turn out a more expensive, 
conventional model. Most auto 
chiefs have indicated they wouldn’t 
consider building their own until 
they could see an annual market 
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It checks 74 dimensions of the 37 basic bodies assembled by 
Four or more bodies are spot checked at each plant daily 


of a half million cars. 

Studebaker-Packard and Ameri- 
can Motors have avoided high en- 
gineering costs in bringing out the 
Scotsman and Rambler American 
(AMC’s junior car) by utilizing 
existing dies and tooling. 

If Ford wants to play this game, 
it may try the same tactics. 

Here are the current competitors 
on the economy car market: Volks- 
wagen, Volvo, S-P’s Scotsman, 


AMC’s Rambler American, Metro- 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1957 1956 
January .... 642,089 612,078 
February ... 571,098 555,596 
WIESRON ~ GAsce 578,826 575,260 
April Rae ores 549,239 547,619 
Maivaueie ee: 531,865 471,675 
JUNChye es 500,271 430,373 
UUM Boaaaoc 495,629 448,876 
AUIS Steere 524,354 402,575 
September .. 284,265 190,716 
9 Mo. Total 4,677,136 4,234,768 
October anew eee 389,061 
Novemberiae sec 581,803 
December seer 597,226 
Total mpi 6 ees 5,802,808 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
SK Os 0 Gs Gade 90,704 47,827 
Sept. 14 85,816 63,798 
Sept. 21 52,365 35,652 
Sept. 28 51,552 43,369 
OCtyes Ses. 22,050} 59,367 
Octwal2 40,000* 70,175 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
7Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


politan, Opel, Vauxhall Victor, 
Renault Dauphine, English Fords, 
and the Hillman group. 


Preview Highlights 


Here are sidelight comments and 
predictions from division heads 
speaking at previews of 1958 cars. 

Oldsmobile — General manager, 
Jack Wolfram, says the medium 
priced market annually has ac- 
counted for 32 per cent of sales in 
the last 11 years (through 1956). 

‘All indications are this market 
will grow in the future,” he adds. 
For Olds, Mr. Wolfram says he ex- 
pects 8 per cent of industry sales 
next year. This year, it will place 
fifth in national sales. 

American Motors—George Rom- 
ney, AMC president, predicts: ‘“Be- 
fore the end of the 1960s, more 
than 50 per cent of the cars sold 
in the U. S. will be smaller than 
today’s Ford, Chevy, or Plymouth.” 

He adds one reason why he ex- 
pects Ramblers to sell well: The 
buying public no longer depends 
on an automobile to reveal social 
status. Prestige can be satisfied 
by buying boats, planes, and swim- 
ming pools. 

AMC confirms it’s calling senior 
cars Rambler Ambassadors. The 
Nash and Hudson monikers have 
been scrapped. Its junior line is a 
revision of the old Nash Rambler 
to be called Rambler American. 

Cadillac—James M. Roche, Cad- 
illac’s general manager, reports his 
division will sell about 150,000 
cars in calendar 1957. He expects 
next year’s sales to be about the 
same, perhaps up to 155,000. 

Luxury cars probably will hit 
from 290,000 to 300,000 sales in 
58, adds Mr. Roche. He thinks 
total industry sales in 1958 will 
equal and possibly better 1957’s. 

One-third of the 1957 Cadillacs 
have air conditioning. 

Pontiac—S. E. Knudsen, general 
manager, says Pontiac hopes to 
take 8 per cent of a 6-million car 
market in 1958. It may build 358,- 
000 cars this year and is aiming 
for fifth place in 1958. 

Pontiac has rebored its blocks 
to give up to 370 cu in. of displace- 
ment. This means top horsepower 
of about 310, although most en- 
gines will be rated at about 270 hp. 

Of 3800 Pontiac dealers, 537 
have been signed to handle GM’s 
Vauxhall Victor. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION fares 
INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
AGO 


Based upon and weighted as follows: 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Oufput, 32%; 
Freight Car Loadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 


*Week ended Oct. 5. 


- 


MAY JUNE JULY S D i . : | 
Ln en na nel 


Employment May Level Off in 4th Quarter 


EMPLOYMENT should take an 
upturn this month, but don’t be 
surprised if it doesn’t. While the 
lack of a strong seasonal rise in 
production (see STEEL, Oct. 7, pp. 
137-138) does not rule out a rise 
in employment, it puts a damper 
on prospects. 

Factor One—Two general fac- 
tors work against any sizable in- 
crease in labor at this time. First, 
despite several weaknesses in the 
economy, the nation has had vir- 
tually full employment throughout 
the year. Unemployment has been 
about 4 per cent of the total work 
force. So any significant advance 
in the number of jobholders is 
ruled out. 

Employment has remained 
strong in the face of easing pro- 
duction largely because many em- 
ployers have cut overtime or re- 
duced the workweek rather than 
resort to wholesale layoffs. In a 
few hard goods industries and de- 
fense plants where cutbacks have 
been most noticeable lately, a high 
percentage of the released em- 
ployees has been absorbed by other 
industries. Skilled workers are 
still in short supply. 

Factor Two—The pressure is off 
production. Manufacturers are 
content to wait and see before 
rushing into the labor market. 
They are living off the shelves and 
are content to let the “other guy” 
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pile up their inventory. 
Cleveland labor specialist says: 
“This doesn’t help the present situ- 
ation any, but it sure sets the 
stage for quite a comeback.” 


trend since the peak was reached 
in July, report the Labor and Com- 
merce departments. Although the 


August dip produced a surprise 
(the annual peak has been in that 
month for the last several years), 
the further decline in September 
was expected. The back to school 
movement, the automotive slow- 
down for model changeover, and 
defense cutbacks were the big 
factors. 


As one 


Employment has been in a down- 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS LATEST YEAR 
PERIOD* AGO 

INDUSTRY 

Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)?.... 2,088} 2,115 2,483 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) . 11,7001 | 11,697 11,342 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) . 10,205! | 10,065 10,510 
Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) 6,800! 6,821 7,022 
Construction Volume (HNR—wmillions) .... $333.4 $342.3 $491.0 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 31,2381 62,167 84,113 
TRADE 

Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) ........ 725! 739 815 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) ..... 278 287 251 
Currency in Circulation (millions)3 ... »| $31,038 | $31,052 | $30,767 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)8 0% tO + 3% 
FINANCE 

Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, foams $24,110 $23,007 $23,721 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) eee $274.2 | $271.9 $274.2 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) .... $18.5 $19.8 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) . 8,067 10,384 
Loans and Investments (billions)4 ........ $86.5 $85.7 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) 4. — $24.5 $26.1 
PRICES 

STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index5........) 239.15 225.71 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index’.....) 209.2 264.8 
All Commodities’ ... ae 117.5 115.2 
Commodities Other Than Farm & Foods’. 125.6 122.9 


*®Dates on request. ‘Preliminary. *Weekly capacities, net tons: 1957, 2,559,490; 1956, 
2,461,893. %Federal Reserve Board. *Member banks, Federal Reserve System. £1935-1939= 
100. 1936-1939—100. ‘7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-1949—100. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


you can cut 
your 
GLOVE COSTS 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES & MACHINERY 


NEW ORDER INDEX“JULY, 1948 =. 100 


RADIO & TELEVISION OUTPUT 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


fT ES MSRM IA S70) N50 J oF 


Television 


Radio 5 igse 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 Ke 
AEN sooo s BOSS sO 450 588 Jan oe 180 160 
Heb.) 955 15265.) 1,094 465 576 Feb aes 36 ree 
Mars sac.) 156098) 2,360 560 680 Mar. .....+++ a 40K ote 
IN Ses o Jlplaks 993 361 550 ADI hacteeneee oe ae Be 
Maven seents024 ak OGO 342 468 May .....++- oe aoe ae 
June HOSS Oe 544 553 June ......-- ter Bie es 
JULY) ers 613 567 360 337 July... eee ee ne aaa 
INGE Gade a OG 991 674 613 Aus Bese a eee 
Sept. nies es aks) Bitte 894 Septic mica © shew au aoe 
OCER oes hn eS merce OCE. “autonome ae 198 
NOV] ce Meee ene ee eso Nov. er be 
Deeq ache. Som, BLS Aon 627 II Sona ao. 
Totals . 13,982 7,387 *Seasonally adjusted. 


with the authorized 
FORTZAC 


COST-REDUCTION 
PLAN 


Jomac will analyze your working 
conditions and glove requirements 


You will receive a complete report 
and specific Jomac Glove recom- 
mendations 


Test and compare the Jomacs with 
3 your present gloves—and the net 
cost figures speak for themselves 


Your glove costs can be reduced. 
To make profitable use of this 
plan, write to Jomac Inc., Dept. E, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa., and say 
“Reduce my glove costs.” 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
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Electronic Industries Association. 


Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. 


Purchasers Cautious—Much of 
the hesitancy in the October out- 
look stems from reports of pur- 
chasing agents’ groups. The na- 
tional association reported in Sep- 
tember that 28 per cent of its re- 
sponding members adjusted em- 
ployment downward. Only 20 per 
cent were in this category in the 
July report. 

Total employment in the steel 
industry is also down, with little 
immediate hope of an upturn. The 
August figure was estimated at 
663,100 by the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, which was off 2200 
from July’s total. Steelmaking op- 
erations in September were not 
enough above the August rate to 
warrant significant hiring, and so 
far October doesn’t look much bet- 
ter than September. Eventually, 
there will be some pickup in this 
industry, but nobody wants to say 
when. 


Ray of Sunshine—Not all the 
employment news is dreary. The 
Department of Labor says that em- 
ployers in most of the nation’s 149 
principal labor markets expect a 
modest autumn pickup. While most 
of the improvement will be in non- 
factory activities, some of it will 
result from the new model buildup 
in motordom. Plus factors will be 


Amer. Supply & Machinery Mfrs’. Assn. 


in electrical machinery, fabricated 
metal parts, and other suppliers to 
the auto people. Construction and 
food processing will cancel out 
some of those gains, and further 
defense cutbacks might cut deeper 
into aircraft employment. 


Index Hits Bottom 


STEEL’s industrial production in- 
dex dropped 4 percentage points 
during the week ended Oct. 5 to 
wind up with a preliminary 140 
(1947-49 = 100). You have to go 
back to the week ended Jan. 15, 
1955, to find a reading that low, 
with the exception of 1956’s steel 
strike period and the July 4 holi- 
day weeks. There is no cause for 
alarm, though, because practically 
all the decrease from the high level 
of late August can be traced to the 
auto industry. Model changeover 
bit deeper into the index this year 
than in any year since the 1947-49 
benchmark was adopted (1953). 

In August, motordom contribut- 
ed 15 points a week to the index. 
During the first week of this 
month, the count was only 3. How- 
ever, the fourth quarter is sched- 
uled to match the corresponding 
period of last year, which will add 
as much as 17 points a week dur- 
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STEEL CASTINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


UE MN NE AGEN eo INNA NC Sa OMINT SON 


Shipments Unfilled Orders* 

1957 1956 1957 1956 
TERS ooo BIG  albthir¢ 519.6 519.4 
Feb. ... 154.9 165.4 511.8 567.3 
Martel GQ 1700, 503.4 595.0 
Aprea ee 16255) 16327, 497.6 600.2 
May «.. 164.6 178.2 505.0 608.3 
June ... 153.6 164.7 494.3 597.1 
July ... 122.0 118.0 489.4 611.2 
SAU ieeisya, | Seelere 160.0 see 586.5 
Sept rmies vote 155.0 wi Bie 563.0 
Octane suet 175.6 Bees 558.5 
INOVis ics; clea 164.1 ores 545.9 
IDOCse Rita ces: 158.7 soni 521.8 


*For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


ing November and December. Steel 
operations probably will add three 
or four points as output rises to 
match consumption, and electric 
energy output will add two or three 
points as it builds to pre-Christ- 
mas levels. Take away three or 
four points because of the seasonal 
drop in freight car loadings and it 
would appear that November and 
December will level out around 160. 


Sales Reach New High 


Despite the sluggishness noted, 
1957 still may end up the best on 
record for sales by all manufactur- 
ing corporations in the country. 
According to a joint report of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, sales in the second quarter 
set a record of $80.9 billion for 
that quarter and boosted the first 
half total to $160.6 billion, an in- 
crease of 6 per cent over the sim- 
ilar 1956 period. 

The only major metalworking 
group failing to show a gain was 
the nonferrous metals industry, 
which has been plagued with price 
declines. 

But profits present a different 
picture. In the second quarter, 
earnings after taxes were $4.1 bil- 
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STEEL FORGINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


rk ae 1956 


Pm 
et hd Noes, 


Shipments Unfilled Orders 

1957 1956 1957 1956 
Jan. ... 148 160 537 589 
Febn 2.0 135 152 533 589 
Mar. ... 146 159 517 578 
PEPE aero 150 497 569 
Maye eae an loo 151 479 551 
June ... 128 143 445 540 
July ... 104 98 431 547 
“NOE ane oo 123 wie 562 
Septse scree ss 121 hike 554 
Oct. Pe RAS 148 see 539 
INOW sities 135 vie 553 
Dee: ites Aas 130 are 538 


U.S. Bureau of the Census. Data based 
on reports from commercial and captive 
forge shops with monthly shipments of 
50 tons or more. 


lion, the same as in the first quar- 
ter and $100 million below the 
year-ago period. Of the 23 major 
groups in the report, the first half 
profits of nine were greater than 
they were in the year-ago period. 
Eleven reported poorer profits, and 
three were unchanged. 


Construction Trends Mixed 


Construction trends continue to 
show a mixed pattern. With an 
all-time monthly record of $4.618 
billion, construction put in place 
through September amounts to 
$35.091 billion, report the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. 
That’s 2 per cent ahead of the 
1956 pace. 

F. W. Dodge Corp. reports that 
awards for future construction 
through August were still about 2 
per cent ahead of those in the 
corresponding period of last year. 
But Engineering News-Record re- 
ports its tabulation of heavy con- 
struction awards through the week 
ended Oct. 3 was 15 per cent be- 
hind the year-ago total. While the 
two reports are not completely 
comparable, both indicate that 
physical volume of construction 
next year will do well to equal this 
year’s. 


COOLIDGE 
Balls 


COOLIDGE CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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ORIS 


Ohio Iron and Steel Rolls 


Carbon Steel Rolls Chilled Iron Rolls 
Ohioloy Rolls Denso Iron Roils 
Ohioloy ‘“‘K’’ Rolls Nickel Grain Rolls 
2 Flintuff Rolls Special fron Rolls 
. Double-Pour Rolls Nioloy Rolls 


Forged Steel Rolls 


THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO 


LIMA, OHIO 


Plants at Lima and Springfield, Ohio 


HARRY B. DAUPHINAIS 
William D. Gibson mgr. 


Harry B. Dauphinais was made 
general manager of Associated 
Spring Corp.’s William D. Gibson 
Co. division in Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds Clarence O. Goff, resigned. 
Mr. Dauphinais was general man- 
ager of the Ohio division in Day- 
ton. 


John C. Oorbeck was made direc- 
tor of purchases, Tyler Refrigera- 
tion Corp., Niles, Mich., to suc- 
ceed Paul G. Hartzog. Until re- 
tirement in January, Mr. Hartzog 
will serve as consultant. 


Aubrey M. Callis was appointed 
general sales manager, Federated 
Metals Div., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York. He suc- 
ceeds Edgar L. Newhouse III, now 
Washington representative of 
AS&R. John L. Griffith was made 
eastern sales manager. J. L. Kam- 
mermeyer was made general sales 
manager of a new central alumi- 
num department at St. Louis. R. A. 
Colton replaces Mr. Kammermeyer 
as manager at Houston. 


Felix Kremp was elected vice pres- 
ident, Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., 
Braeburn, Pa. He is in charge of 
sales co-ordination and market re- 
search, as well as administrative 
duties covering sales and manu- 
facturing. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 


Plaines, Ill, named John R. 
Bartizal chairman in addition to 
his post of president. J. H. Fall 


Ili was elected vice president- 
treasurer; George A. Hamm, vice 
president-secretary; Arthur E. 
Swedenborg, vice president-sales. 
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JOHN C. OORBECK 
Tyler purchasing director 


Theodore S. Gulyas was made gen- 
eral sales manager, Triplex Screw 
Co., division of Murray Corp. of 
America, Cleveland. He was with 
Lamson & Sessions Co. 


Albert C. Weihl was elected presi- 
dent, Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, 
succeeding Julian Pollak, now 
chairman. David Pollak was elect- 
ed executive vice president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Weihl. 


T. A. Haller was elected to the new 
post of vice president-engineering, 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. He is 
succeeded by P. H. Spennetta as 
director of engineering, industrial 
division. 


John J. McDermott was named pro- 
duction manager at Babcock & 
Wilcox Co.’s Barberton, Ohio, 
Works. He replaces H. G. Lane, 
transferred to the works’ manu- 
facturing engineering department. 


F. W. Corbett was made general 
sales manager, Ajax Composite 
Die Co., Detroit. He was produc- 
tion control manager of Ford Mo- 
tor Co.’s tool and die plant. 


Gene Chapdelaine was elected vice 
president of Conversion Chemical 
Corp., Rockwell, Conn. 


R. L. Halsted was promoted to 
general manager of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co.’s industrial equipment di- 
vision, Milwaukee. He succeeds 
P. F. Bauer, recently named man- 
aging director of Allis-Chalmers 
International, a new division. Mr. 
Halsted was manager, processing 
machinery department. 


THEODORE S. GULYAS 
Triplex gen. sales mgr. 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


FRANK J. FIELDS 
Fosdick Machine Tool post 


Frank J. Fields was made works 
manager of Fosdick Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati. He was execu- 
tive vice president and general 
manager, Sidney Machine Tool Co. 


Henry O. Westendarp was made 
manager of arc welding sales, 
eastern region, Air Reduction 
Sales Co., New York. He was 
New York district manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


Thomas R. Wiltse was made plant 
manager at Defiance, Ohio, for 
Central Foundry Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp. He was factory man- 
ager. 


At American’ Steel Foundries’ 
transportation equipment division, 
Chicago, C. E. Grigsby, vice presi- 
dent-sales, was made vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Wil- 
liam C. Taylor, vice president- 
New York sales office, succeeds 
Mr. Grigsby and is now in Chicago. 
John C. Day, district sales man- 
ager-New York, becomes assistant 
vice president, succeeding Mr. 
Taylor. Carl E. Tack was made 
vice president and chief mechanical 
engineer. 


Jack Lewis was made general 
sales manager, Pheoll Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, commercial division. 
Peter Lindsay was made merchan- 


dising manager. 


Robert A. Rothacker was made 
superintendent of the Beaver Falls, 
Pa., plant, Union Drawn Steel Div., 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Joseph M. Franz was named Phila- 
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RICHARD E. KRENGEL 
Ex-Cell-O (Canada) mgr. 


American 


delphia district sales manager by 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 


Richard E. Krengel was appointed 
general manager, Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., London, Ont. 
Previously at Detroit, he co-ordi- 
nated work of the Canadian and 
American plants. 


Robert L. Allen was made general 
sales manager, Chicago Steel Tank 
Co., division of U. S. Industries 
Inc., Chicago. He was with Fritz W. 
Glitsch & Sons Inc., Houston. 


C. R. Day was promoted to plant 
engineer at the Ambridge, Pa., 
plant of A. M. Byers Co. 


Charles D. Speier was made vice 
president and secretary of Sea- 
porcel Metals, New York. He 
continues as director of sales, ad- 
vertising, and merchandising. 


H. M. Webber was made manager 
of process engineering for Harper 
Electric Furnace Corp., Buffalo. 


Ralph J. Archibald was named ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
manager, Oro-Vista Machine Tool 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 


Albert J. Belanger was named di- 
rector of purchases, Inland Steel 
Container Co., division of Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 


A. W. Renken was made plant 
superintendent and R. H. Wilson 
administrative assistant at River- 
side-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter 
Company Inc., Riverside, N. J. 


James R. Uber was made Pitts- 
burgh district manager for Colon- 
ial Broach & Machine Co. 
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WILLIAM H. McCOMB 
Bridge 


plant mgr. 


William H. McComb was made 
manager of the Ambridge, Pa., 
plant of U. S. Steel Corp.’s Ameri- 
can Bridge Div. He _ succeeds 
Oscar Seidel, retired. James A. 
Dunn was made general plant 
superintendent. James A. Rich- 
ardson was made contracting 
manager at New York to succeed 
E. M. Johnson, now contracting 
manager at Boston. 


George S. Mikhalapov was elected 
executive vice president, Brush 
Beryllium Co., Cleveland. He was 
president of Coast Metals Inc., 
Little Ferry, N. J. 


John A. Gunnarson was made 
acting assistant to the president 
of MB Mfg. Co., division of Tex- 
tron Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


W. H. Jorgensen was made general 
manager, Cleereman Machine Tool 
Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 


Francis T. Greenup was made 
chief product engineer, Consoli- 
dated Electrodynamics Corp., Pas- 
adena, Calif. He succeeds Armand 
F. DuFresne, named chief engi- 
neer, analytical and control instru- 
ments division. 


Walter H. Brown fills the new post 
of midwest sales co-ordinator at 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. He is succeeded by 
Thomas A. Breen as Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager. 


R. N. Biggers was elected vice 
president and general manager, 
Hobbs Trailers Div., Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. He 
succeeds William E. Grace, recent- 
ly elected executive vice president 
of Fruehauf. 


GEORGE S. MIKHALAPOV 
Brush Beryllium exec. v. p. 


GEORGE E. GOODRICH 
joins Frank Electric Corp. 


George E. Goodrich joined Frank 
Electric Corp., York, Pa., as vice 
president-sales. He was_ indus- 
trial sales manager, Atlantic re- 
gion, for the apparatus division of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


L. L. Fowler joined Infilco Inc., 
Tucson, Ariz., to head its new 
coolant and cutting oil recovery 


department. He was sales man- 
ager, filtration division, Barnes 
Drill Co. 


Roy F. Lab was made assistant 
general superintendent of the 
Warren, Ohio, plant of Copper- 
weld Steel Co. 


Robert Paxton fills the new post 
of executive vice president-opera- 
tions, General Electric Co., New 
York. Formerly in charge of the 
company’s apparatus group, he is 
succeeded by Arthur F. Vinson, 
elected vice president and group 
executive-apparatus group. Halbert 
B. Miller succeeds Mr. Vinson as 
vice president-manufacturing serv- 
ices. James H. Goss was elected 
vice president and group executive- 
consumer products group. 


Ernest DeFouw, manufacturing 
staff accountant, was named pro- 
duction planning director, Sealed 
Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich. He 
is succeeded by Philip T. Peisert. 


Stephen E. Platz was made assist- 
ant chief metallurgist, Duraloy 
Co., Scottdale, Pa. He was with 
Carpenter Steel Co. 


National-Standard Co. appointed 
Louis R. Berner manager of opera- 
tions at its Niles, Mich., plant. 


E. A. Correa, secretary and coun- 
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When large parts must be ground 
to total tolerances of .0005” or less... ' 


THOMPSON GRINDERS WITH THE NEW 
HYDRA-COOL HYDRAULIC SYSTEM SOLVE THE PROBLEM! 


wy 


Se a aS 


Here's the Complete Story: 


GRINDER: Thompson Type CXV 
36” x 36” x 120” with horizontal 
and vertical heads. 


PART: 118” way for Michigan 
Tool Co. Roto-Flo Spline Roller, 


RATE OF TABLE 
TRAVEL: 100 ft./Min, 


MATERIAL 
REMOVED: .065”, 


METAL: Flame hardened Ductile 


Iron. 
WHEEL: 20x4x12 H Grade. 
SCRAP LOSS: None. 

GRINDING TIME: 3-4 hrs, 


Machine ways up to 118” for The Michigan Tool Company’s Roto-Flo Spline 
Rollers must be ground to .0005” total tolerance. Heat distortion, caused by 
hydraulic heat, became a critical problem in achieving this tolerance. 


During the three months of operation since the installation of Thompson’s 
new Hydra-Cool Hydraulic System*, these long ways are being ground to 
consistent .0003’-.0004” total tolerances. Heat distortion is eliminated. 
Scrap loss is reduced to zero. Grinding time is greatly reduced, 


THOMPSON GRINDERS WITH THE NEW HYDRA-COOL HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEM MAY BE THE ECONOMICAL SOLUTION TO YOUR 
GRINDING PROBLEM. WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Hydra-Cool also offers you these exclusive advantages: 


@ Heat damage to hydraulic seals, valves, controls and pump is eliminated. 


@ Break down of additive-type hydraulic oils is prevented—sludge will not 
form in the Hydra-Cool System. 


@ Lengthy warm-up periods are eliminated. 


@ Power costs are greatly reduced. 


Hydra-Cool is standard on all Thompson surface grinders 


40 inches and up in work length AT NO EXTRA COST, SURFACE 
GRINDERS 


THE THOMPSON GRINDER CO., Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
"Keep THOMPSON in mind for that daily grind”’ 


*Pat, Applied For 
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CHALMERS C. McELVAIN 
Armco-Baltimore Works mgr. 


sel of Armco Steel Corp., Middle- 
town, Ohio, was elected a vice 
president. 


Chalmers C. McElvain succeeds 
G. D. Moomaw, retired, as man- 
ager of the Baltimore Works of 
Armco Steel Corp. Mr. Mc- 
Elvain was made assistant man- 
ager in January. 


Harry C. Kemper was appointed 
chief engineer, R. K. LeBlond Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
Harold J. Siekmann, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer, has re- 
tired. 


Rudolph Bachman was made chief 
engineer, instrument division, Ster- 
ling Precision Corp., Flushing, 
INGeY< 


John F. Dando was made general 
sales manager, Ward LaFrance 
Truck Corp., Elmira, N. Y. Ben- 
jamin W. Lewis was named fire 
apparatus sales manager. 


Donald A. Garr was made man- 
ager of engineering at the West- 
over, N. Y., plant of General Elec- 
tric Co. 


Sanson & Rowland Inc., Philadel- 
phia, elected Aaron I. Sanson III 
president and treasurer; Richard 
W. Goodby, vice president-general 
manager; James G. Pepper, vice 
president-purchasing. 


Felix T. Troilo was made sales 
manager, Circuit Instruments Inc., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., subsidiary of 
International Resistance Co. 


J. O. Cavanagh, former director 
of research and development, Al- 
loy Rods Co., York, Pa., was 
elected vice president-research. 
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HARRY C. KEMPER 
LeBlond chief engineer 


DENTON HASSELL 
Carmet mgr., sales dist. 


Carmet Div., Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Ferndale, Mich., ap- 
pointed Denton Hassell manager of 
distributor sales. 


Harry E. Connors was elected pres- 
ident of Connors Steel Warehouse 
Inc., Pittsburgh. Formerly vice 
president, he succeeds his brother, 
Norbert J. Connors, who recently 
joined A. M. Byers Co. 


Gilbert L. Olson was made chief 
metallurgist of the East Troy, 
Wis., plant of Trent Tube Co. He 
succeeds R. K. Dickson, recently 
made general manager of a new 
plant in Fullerton, Calif., which 
operates as a division of the home 
plant of Trent Tube, subsidiary of 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
H. D. Kurtz succeeds Mr. Olson as 
assistant chief metallurgist. 


Fritz C. Hyde Jr. was made man- 
ager of New York district sales for 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., suc- 
ceeding William F. Otto, who was 
made an assistant to the treasurer. 
Daniel H. Sangster was named 
sales manager, foil division, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hyde. 


Frank Hadrick joined Simpson 
Electric Co., Chicago, as chief field 
engineer-test equipment. 


R. A. Ramsay joined Mechanics 
Universal Joint Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, as sales manager. 
He was Detroit district manager, 
bearings division, Torrington Co. 


Richard W. Summey, vice presi- 
dent-general manager of Noranda 
Copper & Brass Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., was named vice president- 
manufacturing for all plants of 


Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. The Noranda facility is 
owned jointly by Bridgeport Brass 
and Noranda Mines Ltd. 


American Steel & Wire Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, appointed 
Myron E. Capouch assistant gen- 
eral manager-sales, and Bruce D. 
Bennett, manager-construction ma- 
terial product sales. 


Herbert I. Chambers was made 
chief development engineer, Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Paul J. Roddy was made assistant 
general sales manager, American 
Screw Co., Willimantic, Conn. He 
was eastern district sales man- 
ager for National Twist Drill & 
Tool Co. 


George D. Leonard, metals pro- 
curement officer for Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn., as- 
sumes added duties, purchasing 
scrap metals for the Cleveland 
mill. Charles L. Denehy, produc- 
tion control manager, Chase Metal 
Works, transfers to the Cleveland 
mill as production control man- 
ager. He is succeeded by Thomas 
M. Rianhard. Kenneth J. McNeill 
succeeds Mr. Rianhard as super- 
intendent of the sheet mill at 
Waterville, Conn. 


OB TU ARES ae 


Robert E. Friend, 52, assistant 
general manager, Permaglas Div., 
A. O. Smith Corp., Kankakee, II1., 
died Sept. 20. 


Max Friedman, president and 
founder, Max Friedman Co., Cleve- 
land, died Oct. 6. 


Frank R. S. Kaplan, 71, chairman 
and chief executive officer, Cop- 
perweld Steel Co., Pittsburgh, died 
Oct. 4. 


Robert M. Shumway, 79, senior 
partner in C. W. Shumway & Sons, 
Batavia, Ill., died Sept. 29. 


Walter F. Hinderer, 64, owner, 
Kankakee Tool & Die Works, 
Kankakee, Ill., died Sept. 28. 


Loren C. Hurd, 52, president, 
Metals Disintegrating Co. Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., died Sept. 29. 
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More lron Powder 


Alan Wood expects project to 
provide diversification into prof- 
itable new product line 


ALAN WOOD Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., will build a plant at 
Ivy Rock, Pa., for the production 
of iron powder. It’ll cost about 
$3.6 million, including $250,000 for 
a superconcentrate mill to be con- 
structed at the firm’s Scrub Oak 
Mine at Dover, N. J. 

The Ivy Rock plant will have a 
daily capacity of 50 tons of iron 
powder produced by the “H”’ iron 
process, a development of Hydro- 
carbon Research Inc., New York. 
It will be built adjacent to the 
firm’s open hearth department, 
meaning that the plant’s hydrogen 
requirements can be supplied by 
the company’s coke oven gas. Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago, 
will construct the oxygen produc- 
ing facility. 

The iron powder will be suitable 
for many uses, including gear 
wheels and other small parts which 
are difficult to machine, coating of 
welding rods, flame cutting stain- 
less steels and other alloys. 

The nation’s consumption of 
iron powder is on the increase. Last 
year, it was estimated at more 
than 32,000 tons. About one-third 
was imported from Sweden. 


Sells Metal Forming Line 


Struthers Wells Corp., Titus- 
ville, Pa., sold its interest in its 
tangent bender and related metal 
forming and work handling ma- 
chinery to Taylor-Winfield Corp., 
Warren, Ohio. Struthers will ex- 
pand production of its other prod- 
ucts, including heavy forgings, 
boilers, and processing equipment 
for the chemical, food, and petro- 
leum industries. Taylor-Winfield 
makes electric resistance and arc 
welding machinery and associated 
electronic control equipment. 


New Firm Offers Flux 


Vap-R-Flux Corp. has been or- 
ganized at 198 Wayne St., Mans- 
field, Ohio, to produce a flame- 
flowed flux for brazing and weld- 
ing. The flux is introduced directly 
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into the fuel gas, eliminating the 
need for powdered flux or flux 
coated rod. Cal Walter is presi- 
dent; Ralph Raidy, vice president- 
sales. 


Trane Expands in South 


Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., is 
building a $1.5-million plant at 
Clarksville, Tenn. The 125,000 sq- 
ft facility will make central-type 
air conditioning equipment. Con- 
struction is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in January. The company 
has officially opened its $1.2-mil- 
lion engineering technical center 
and plant No. 4 at La Crosse. 


Gets New Lease on Plant 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, received an amended 
lease from the Navy Department 
for the huge naval industrial re- 
serve aircraft plant in Kansas City 
which may lead to an increased 
production volume for the firm’s 
Aviation Gas Turbine Div. 


Los Angeles Firm Expands 


H. A. Seele Corp., affiliate of 
Pacific Tool & Die Co., Los Angeles, 
has added a 5000 sq-ft building to 
its existing facilities for increased 
output of screw machine products. 


Topp Mfg. Forms Division 


Topp Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, a 
division of Topp Industries Inc., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., established a 
Communications Div. to concen- 
trate on the design and manufac- 
ture of communication and naviga- 
tion devices for aircraft and com- 
mercial ground station traffic con- 
trol equipment. 


Expands Research Center 


Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, Calif., is expanding 
its metallurgical laboratory. New 
testing facilities include tensile 
and creep-rupture equipment. Proc- 
ess equipment includes a vacuum 
induction and a consumable elec- 
trode, cold mold melting furnace. 
A forging hammer and rolling mill 
have been installed, and facilities 
for metallography and_ electro- 
chemistry are complete. Equip- 
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DODGE 
PRODUCTS 


-~ 


should 


TORQUE-ARM 
SPEED REDUCERS 


Cost less —deliver more! 


TAPER-LOCK 
SHEAVES 
Easy on—easy off! Mount flush! 


Q 


TAPER-LOCK 
SPROCKETS 


No reboring —no waiting! 


® 
Write for Bulietins! 


Torque-Arm Speed Reducers. 15 
sizes—1 to 100 hp. Bulletin A-637 


Taper-Lock Sheaves. Drive tables 
and technical data. Bulletin A-661 


Taper-Lock Sprocket and Dodge 
Roller Chain data. Bulletin A-644 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4400 Union Street * Mishawaka, Indiano 


DODGE 


To 
0 


a of Mishawaka, Ind. 
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TUBEXPERIENCE IN ACTION 


TO MEET YOUR NEEDS s 


uperior 


application... UNUSUALLY WIDE 


Take advantage of Superior’s unequalled variety of instrument 
tubing. Now you can select tubing from a wide choice of analy- 
ses (over 120), sizes, shapes, and mechanical properties. All 
tubing is produced to extremely close tolerances, finished with 


bright, clean, uniform surfaces. 


Mechanical Tubing— 
Instrument Line 


Produced in both seamless and 
Weldrawn forms, generally to meet 
such requirements as special OD-ID 
or ID-wall limits; special analysis 
or heat selection; controlled me- 
chanical properties; and_ special 
finishes. Extra-long straight or 
coiled lengths or specific cut or 
multiple lengths. Cut and multiple 
lengths up to 39 ft. maximum. Coil 
lengths up to 500 ft., depending on 
material and size desired. 


Pressure and Super 
Pressure Tubing 


Made from specially selected raw 
materials which have had inside 
surfaces conditioned to remove fis- 
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sures and other defects. Produced 
in stainless, carbon and alloy steels 
to carry pressures as high as 100,000 
psi. Finished tubing must meet 
special inspection standards. Super 
pressure tubing is available in single 
wall, which will give long reliable 
service at lower working pressures, 
or in composite wall to withstand 
higher pressures. Used in hydroge- 
nation process equipment and high 
pressure autoclaves. 


& Bourdon Tubing 


Superior’s wide range of alloys and 
sizes makes it possible to satisfy 
any set of service conditions—such 
as high strength, low hysteresis, 
corrosion resistance, etc.—for Bour- 


don tubing in indicating and record- 
ing instruments. Many different 
analyses to choose from, including 
Ni-Span C. Helix and spiral as well 
as ‘‘C”’ tube elements are fabricated 
from the many analyses which 
Superior offers. Smooth, clean sur- 
faces, close dimension control, free- 
dom from decarburization, accurate 
shaping and cleanliness, all combine 
to produce Bourdon tubing of un- 
excelled quality. 


ep Capillary Tubing 


Superior capillary tubing is used for 
transmitting temperature and pres- 
sure impulses from the source to a 
recording or indicating instrument. 
Any outside diameter can be pro- 
duced up to and including %% in. 
OD. IDs range from .004 in. mini- 
mum to .080 in. maximum. Has 
smooth ID, extreme ID uniformity, 
excellent corrosion resistance, and 
is easy to weld, braze or solder. 
Types 304, 316, 321, 347 and 446 
stainless, Monel, Inconel, nickel 
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produces 6 types of tub 


ing for any instrument 


RANGE OF SIZES AND ALLOYS 


and carbon are recommended analy- 
ses. Can be produced in straight 
lengths or long coils. 


Large OD Thin Wall 
Tubing 


In sizes to 2% in. OD, large diam- 
eter thin-wall tubing is available in 
Types 304, 321 and 347 stainless 
steel. In other stainless analyses the 
limit is 11% in. OD. It is also avail- 
able in 16 additional ferrous and 
nonferrous analyses. Is easily fabri- 
cated and has been used in such 
applications as bellows, flexible 
metal hose, and instrument casings. 
Available in both seamless and 
Weldrawn® (welded and drawn) 
forms. In a variety of tempers. 


6) Needle Tubing 


For years Superior has made the 
finest stainless steel hypodermic 
needle tubing available. Originally 
developed to provide free, sterile 
passage for fluids, this tubing is now 
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used for a wide variety of industrial 
applications such as tips and foun- 
tain parts in continuous inking 
equipment, nozzles for the applica- 
tion of lubricants, for dispensing 


minute, accurate quantities of liquids 
in microchemical work. The high 
strength, stiffness and strict dimen- 
sional tolerances of this tubing make 
it ideal for instrument application. 


Your nearest Superior warehouse distributor can help you 
with any tubing problems—may often offer money-saving 
recommendations. If you do not know the name of the Superior 
warehouse distributor for your area, teil us to furnish you 


with it. 


For a free copy of Bulletin 40—‘A Guide to the Selection and 
Application of Superior Tubing”—write Superior Tube Com- 
pany, 2005 Germantown Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Syoerir file 


The big name in small tubing 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


All analyses .010 in. to % in. OD—certain analyses in light walls up to 244 in. OD 


West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. RAymond 3-1331 
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As man and machines fly higher and faster, beating 
the heat problem becomes more difficult... 

the need for super metals more acute. This is why 
WALLINGFORD has long engaged in 

research with super alloys that will successfully pass 
the rigorous test of high temperature applications. 


Among the many super alloys researched by 
WALLINGFORD are Alloy A-286 and V-36 used for 
applications in jet engines, gas turbines and 
turbosuperchargers — turbine wheels and blades, 
frames, housings and afterburner and tail cone parts. 


An unceasing program of metallurgical research and 
highly skilled personnel qualify WALLINGFORD 
to help you, whether your need is super metals, 

or quality stainless steel strip, tube or pipe. 


Let us know your high temperature problems... 
we'll help you solve them. 


THE 


COLD ROLLED STRIP: 
WELDED TUBES AND PIPE: 


WALLINGFORD, CONN., 


WALLINGFORD 


STEEL CO. 
U.S.A. 


Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy 
Super Metals, Stainless 
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ment for pressing and sintering 
refractory metal powders is on or- 
der. 


CF&I Orders Two Furnaces 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’s 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Buf- 
falo, awarded contracts to the Gas 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, for two, 
40 ft, radiant tube, gas fired wire 
patenting furnaces. Each will 
have a 20-ft lead quench tank. One 
will be installed at Palmer, Mass.; 
the other, at Buffalo. 


Offers Larger Steel Drum 


Vulcan Containers Ine., Bell- 
wood, Ill., expanded its manufac- 
turing activities to include mass 
production of  55-gallon _ steel 
drums. 


Haskell Building Plant 


Haskell of Pittsburgh, maker of 
steel office furniture, is building 
a factory and executive offices at 
East Oakmont, Pa. The building 
is scheduled for production by 


May 1, 1958. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Clifford V. Coons, executive vice 
president of Rheem Mfg. Co., New 
York, was elected a director of 
American Gas Association, New 
York. New officers are: President, 
R. W. Otto, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis; first vice president, A. W. 
Conover, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh; second vice president, J. T. 
Wolfe, Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Co.; treasurer, V. T. Miles, Long 
Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 


Marshall F. Allen has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of 
the Air Moving & Conditioning As- 
sociation Inc., Detroit. ; 


NEW PLANTS 


Ellstrom Inc., anaffiliate of 
Dearborn Gage Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., is constructing an 18,000 sq- 
ft plant at Garden City, Mich. The 
building is designed with minimum 
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Thermocouple Electromax’ 
Controller for 
temperatures up to 3200 F 


© 0.3% LIMIT OF ERROR 

¢ 10 pv CONTROL DEAD BAND 

¢ CONTINUOUS STANDARDIZATION 
© 4-WEEK DELIVERY 


*0.5 F for base metal thermocouples; approximately 
1.5 F for platinum thermocouples. 


Combining all the accuracy and reliability of a 
modified d-c potentiometer with a drift-free ampli- 
fier detector, this new Electromax signalling con- 
trolier provides low-cost electronic two-position 
control where a record or continuous indication is 
not required. It’s ideal for many electric and fuel- 
fired furnaces, ovens, plastic extruding machines, 
and some types of chemical processing units. Other 
uses include zone control on continuous ovens and 
kilns, and excess (overheat) temperature cutout 
control. 

This compact signalling controller has only two 
moving parts—a plug-in relay and converter 
(chopper). These, together with simple circuitry 
and liberal use of plug-in components (including a 
plug-in amplifier), minimize maintenance and re- 
duce initial cost. To speed start up of your process, 
Electromax is delivered four weeks after receipt 
of your order. 

Other standard features include both thermo- 
couple and amplifier fail-safe, and automatic ref- 
erence junction compensation. Amber and red 
signal lights indicate whether process temperature 
is above or below set point. 

For additional information on the thermocouple 
Electromax, call your nearest L&N office or write 
4957 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Ask for 
Preliminary Data Sheet ND47-33(1). 


NORTHRUP 


Automatic Controls « Furnaces 


Instruments 
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“Complete Processing and Handling Equipment .. . for any Ferrous 
or Non-Ferrous Material .. . That Starts — or Ends—as a Coil” 


COIL CARS 


For fast, efficient loading of pay-off reels and unloading of coiling 
reels. Sizes to handle coils of any diameter, width or weight. Hydraulic 
lift, electric traverse. No pits. Can be fitted with coil ejector, up-ender 
and other accessories if desired. Furnished complete ready for use. 


PAY-OFF REELS 


Types and sizes for coils weighing from 5,000 to 50,000 Ibs. and up 
to 84'’ wide. Fixed, adjustable or automatically aligning bases. 
Timken bearings. Can be equipped with threading drive, also 
automatic speed compensating drive for feeding presses. 


Write for fully descriptive Bulletin No. 561 today ! 


THE HERR EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1250 VINE STREET * WARREN, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS AND BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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window area to permit complete?) 
air conditioning and temperature } 
control required for research, de- || 
velopment, and manufacture of the: 
firm’s expanding line of gaging fix~ 
tures. 


Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
New York, opened a redistribution | 
center at 3615 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Products to be stocked include |) 
Revere copper water tube and Rev- | 
ere Dryseal copper tube. 


Y 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Toledo Scale Co. and Haughton 
Elevator Co., both of Toledo, Ohio, 
will merge, subject to approval by — 
shareholders. The principals would 
become operating divisions of To- 
ledo Scale Corp. with these officers: 
President, Harris McIntosh; execu- 
tive vice president, J. P. Bernard; 
vice president, J. A. Brubaker; and 
secretary-treasurer, F. K. Billet. 


Napco Industries of Minneapolis 
purchased Detroit Bevel Gear Co., 
a subsidiary of Gear Grinding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit. Detroit Bevel 
has a 250,000 sq-ft plant and some 
400 gear-cutting and grinding ma- 
chines. 


Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, 
consummated its purchase of Han- 
nifin Corp., Des Plaines, Ill. Stock- 
holders also have approved chang- 
ing the name of the company to 
Parker-Hannifin Corp. Elwood G. 
Peterson, president of Hannifin, 
has been elected a vice president 
and director of Parker-Hannifin. 


Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
and Permutit Co., New York, have 
merged under the name of Pfaud- 
ler Permutit Inc. Officers of the 
consolidated firm are: Chairman, 
H. W. Foulds; vice chairman, Ran- 
let Miner; president, Mercer Brug- 
ler; and executive vice president, 
D. A. Gaudion. Pfaudler makes 
high speed, precision machinery 
and glassed steel processing equip- 
ment; Permutit, water condition- 
ing equipment, ion exchangers, and 
powerplant accessories. 


Ogden Corp., New York, acquired 
the Eimco Corp. and American 
Foundry & Machine Co., both of 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. Eimco makes 
overhead loading and excavating 
equipment, and filtration equip- 
ment. American Foundry is a pro- 
ducer of gray iron and steel cast- 
ings. 


Victoreen Instrument Co., Cleve- 
land, purchased Jordan Electronics 
Inc., Alhambra, Calif., maker of 
nuclear radiation instruments, area 
monitoring systems, and_ indus- 
trial radiation detection equipment. 
Victoreen manufactures radiation 
measuring instruments, reactor 
control systems, and _ electronic 
components. 


Merger of Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Chicago, into General Dynamics 
Corp., New York, has been ap- 
proved by shareholders. Rex L. 
Nicholson, president of Liquid Car- 
bonic, becomes senior vice presi- 
dent of General Dynamics and pres- 
ident of the Liquid Carbonic Div. 


Seu" P_NEW. ADDRESSES 


Super Oil Seal Mfg. Co. Ltd. and 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. moved to their new plant 
and offices at Park Road and Henry 
Street, Brantford, Ont. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co.’s Refrac- 
tories Div., New York, moved its 
Augusta, Ga., district sales office 
to 725-31 Broad St., that city. 


EEE 


__ gy _New orFices 


BR 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York, opened a New England 
sales office for Olin Aluminum at 
49 Waltham St., Lexington, Mass. 
The office will be managed by 
Robert W. Pierce. 


American Metal Co. Ltd., New 
York, opened a new Detroit office 
in the Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, un- 
der the management of Charles 
Nagler. The office will be respon- 
sible for the sale of all products 
offered by the firm as well as the 
purchase of nonferrous scrap. 
Sheldon Tauben has been appoint- 
ed manager of the firm’s Boston 
office which will be responsible for 
the purchase of nonferrous scrap. 
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IN THE BEATTY FAMILY 


OF FINE METALWORKING 
VV LEZ ‘ 
EQUIPMENT Sila (6 YOULL 


FIND MACHINES FOR 
BENDING @ STRAIGHT- 


ENING = SHEARING fe 
FLANGING "] V-BEND- 
ING Y PRESSING = 
AND NOTCHING \V 


Got a metal-working problem? Chances 
are, from the Beatty family of metal- 
working equipment you will find the right 
machine for the job. Right in cost... right 
in production speed... right in engineer- 
ing concept. 

Beatty machines have an enviable repu- 
BEATTY No. 7 Detail Flange Punch tation for accurate, dependable, day-in- 
il cic tia | Oay-ouv Operation. Theyresbuilverugged 
beams. 100-ton cap. and rigid to keep downtime at a minimum 
—boost production. Don’t let obsolete 
equipment rob you of production and 
profits. Get all the information on a Beatty 
installation to fit your needs ... talk it 
over with a Beatty engineer. 


BEATTY Guillotine Bar Shear for BEATTY MACHINE & MFG. CO. 


angles, bars, rounds, squares with- 966 150th St. Hammond, Indiana 
out changing tools. 


BEATTY Guillotine Beam Flange : 
Punch for flange punching of Seen BEATTY Guillotine Beam Punch BEATTY Gap Type Press for form~- 
Built-in adjustable tools save set-up punches webs and flanges in I- ing, bending, flanging, pressing. 250 
time. 200 ton cap. beams from 6 to 30 inches. ton cap. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


..-Bonderized Finish “Locked-ON’: ..Rust “Locked-OUT”’! 


In industrial plants, factories, laboratories 
everywhere, Republic Steel Lockers are on 
guard protecting the valuables and personal 
belongings of employees at work. 

Republic Steel Lockers are strong, sturdy, 
rigid. They combine smart styling and design 
with simple construction, for fast, easy instal- 
lation. They last a lifetime—provide full in- 
side-locker roominess, sanitation, safety. 

Republic Steel Lockers are Bonderized to 
provide a superior base for anchoring the 
enamel finish to the steel surface. That means 
every Republic Steel Locker is protected with 
an especially hard finish that resists rust, 
moisture, bumps, and scratches . . . offers 
additional advantages in economies, and 


savings in minimum maintenance and care. 

And Republic Steel Lockers can take it! 
The handsome finish will not peel, chip or 
flake. 

Republic Standard Steel Lockers are avail- 
able in many types and sizes for every conceiv- 
able storage requirement. 

Republic’s Berger Division, locker manu- 
facturers for more than 65 years, offers indus- 
trial administrators and architects a complete 
planning and installation service. This service 
supplies technical planning and engineering 
service, then assumes full responsibility for 
complete installation. Get all the facts from 
your Berger representative or send for de- 
tailed booklet today. 


REPUBLIC STEEL DESKS are designed with fea- 
tures that make office-operating easier, more 
economical, pleasant. Stick-proof steel drawers 
slide silently on nylon “glides”. And every 
Republic Desk features rigid, all-welded steel 
construction that assures maximum durability 
and long life. Send coupon today. 


Seud for free literature! 


and Steel “Froauad 
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REPUBLIC LIBRARY SHELVING, manufactured by 
Republic’s Berger Division, is strong, sturdy, de- 
pendable. It offers convertible convenience. . . 
shelves that can be adjusted, rearranged with 
sections and dividers to any book height. Use 
other Republic steel shelving in laboratories and 
workshops. Write for additional information. 
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NEW TRUSCON “BUDGET BUILDINGS” offer top 
utility at low, low cost! They are strong, light- 
weight, flexib!e—can be erected quickly at mill, 
mine, factory and field locations. Widths, 32 to 
48 feet (in 4/ 0” increments) ... heights, 12 and 14 
feet . . . lengths as long as you want them. Send 
coupon, or write today. 


1 ee Se Fe a Re Ta a 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION | 
DEPT. C-4278-A | 
3120 EAST 45th STREET e CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
Please send information on the checked Republic products: 
CO Republic Steel Lockers O Republic Steel Shelving 
DD Republic Steel Desks O Truscon “Budget Building” { 

Title . 

Company. | 
Address | 
City. Zone State. i 
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IN| iE \W iE S a Get Set for Metalworking’s 


CONCEPT IN FORMING 


Fabulous Future... 


Small Business: 
Its Place in | 
Our Future 


Is small business being strangled? — 
Some politicians (and small business- | 
men) make that claim, yet the facts 
show that more small businesses op- 
erate today than ever before. 


But the small businessman does have 
special problems—inadequate re- 
search and development, financing 
difficulties, shortages of skilled man- 
agement personnel, insufficient mar- 
keting knowledge. 


For help, Mr. Small Businessman, 
read STEEL’s tenth and last article 
in its 1957 Program for Management 

(coming Nov. 11). It will tell how 
L S O N research and marketing information 

is readily available, how financing 
and personnel problems can_ be 
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Our LATEST DEVELOPMENT— Articles published to date: 


Applying 4-Slide Forming Tech- 


niques To A Vertical Machine. 
1. The Care and Feeding of the 


Designed For Rapid Tooling ounce Brecurie 
Set-Up And Ease Of Operation. (Feb. 11, Page 93) 


ol@ « 2. Grooming Middle Managers 
(Mar. 18, Page 93) 
MACHINE SPECIFICATIONS ADVANTAGES OF 3. Profit Sharing 
+£V-187 THE NILSON VERTIFORM AN a 
; j ; 4. Inventory Management 
* Max. diam. wire—inches ........ .187 1. Greater Tool Accessibility (May 13, Page 109) 
* Max. length of feed—standard 15” 2. Unobstructed View Of Product Being 5. Managing Our Markets 
° eats length of feed—with Formed (June 17, Page 93) 
CHONGEMOCAIS wissccvesccscnssecersieesiees 30” ‘ : 
. , : i, 3. Forming Slide Units Removable and 6. Research: Threshoid to the 
Max. width ribbon metal .......... 1% Interchangeable Future 


(July 15, Page 93) 
Producing for the New 


* Stroke of forming slides .. 60 
CAIID SR LEQUILE, (cesitysctc.ceccstesremen cree 4, Jess E lock Space ‘Hequired i, 


* Machine speed—standard 30-120 RPM 5. Operator Safety (Most Moving Parts Technology 
* 4 and 20 ton Press Attachments Enclosed ) (Aug. 12, Page 113) 
available. 6. Automatic Oiling Of Entire Machine 8. Dealing with Workers 


(Sept. 16, Page 119) 
Write To Our New Plant For VERTIFORM CATALOG 9. Make or Buy? 


(Oct. 14, Page 105) 
THE ‘AS H. NILSON MACHINE Co; 1512 Bridgeport Ave., Shelton, Conn. 
Extra personal copies of these Pro- 
gram for Management articles are 
INT IL.SOnN available until the supply is exhaust- 
ed. Write Editorial Service, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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..» here's how you can find the answer 


YOU’LL find the key to the make 
or buy puzzle if you prepare each 
case with the care of a husband 
trying to talk his wife out of a 
do-it-yourself proposal. Regard- 
less of the “decision,” you’ll know 
where the booby traps are. 

Each route has a complex of 
“hidden” costs that can wipe out 
profits on any job. 

Here’s a little quiz that should 
bring the point home: 

Before you decide to make. . . 

1. Do you figure on a higher- 
than-normal reject rate at the be- 
ginning of the production run? 

2. Do you find out if your pur- 
chasing people have the contacts 
and knowhow to buy for the 
product? 

Before you decide to buy... 
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1. Do you fix the responsibility 
for extra transportation costs in 
the event you need more parts in 
a hurry? 

2. Do you determine whether it 
will be cheaper for you or the 
vendor to buy materials? 

Not Easy—Count yourself in 
the majority if your score is short 
of perfect. By nature, the prob- 
lem boils down to a myriad of 
easy-to-forget details. But the 
task is greatly simplified if you 
have an organized plan of attack 
such as this article sets forth. 

The place to start is revealed 
in this statement by Daniel C. 
McCarthy Jr., director, manufac- 
turing planning office, Chrysler 
Corp.’s manufacturing staff: 

“There probably are two phases 


to the make or buy decision. One 
is a straight cost analysis which 
usually affects only small parts. 
The majority decisions include 
more intangible factors which can 
make the big difference between 
profit and loss.” 

Whether you’re a prime con- 
tractor or a supplier, it means you 
must consider all the angles in: 

Direct costs. 

Indirect costs. 

Noncost factors. 


Direct Cost Intangibles 
You usually can measure these 
factors in dollars and cents. They 
chiefly concern labor, materials, 

transportation, and overhead. 
The do-it-yourselfer figures how 
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Before You Decide... 
Consider These Fa 


@ Price. 

@ Delivery. 
@ Quality. — 
@ Investment in tools : 


Source: Burroughs Corp. 


much to pay for boards, nails, glue, 
and paint. But he forgets to in- 
clude the cost of driving to the 
mill for special lumber. 


Few firms make such elementary 
mistakes in doing a cost analysis. 
But each area has its share of 
intangibles which are sometimes 
overlooked. 


1. Materials 


L. B. Miles, manager of Gen- 
eral Electric’s value analysis unit 
(Materials & Purchasing Dept., 
Schenectady, N. Y.) says: 

“We think one thing must be 
held inviolate in today’s competi- 
tive market. The cost of parts, 
components, and materials which 
go into our products must not 
be higher than what our compet- 
itors would pay for them.” 

It means you should ask ques- 
tions like this: Who has the best 
chance of getting materials if a 
shortage develops—you or the 
vendor? 

C. C. Caditz, president, Northern 
Metals Products Co., Franklin 
Park, Ill., and a student of make 
or buy, emphasizes that many 
stamping plants buy large quan- 
tities of steel at mill prices. If 
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you decide to make a part, can 
you buy from the mill, too? If 
so, will the added costs of inven- 
tory make it worthwhile? 


It’s particularly difficult to de- 
termine prices of raw materials. 
Your purchasing department prob- 
ably has forecast how supply and 
demand will affect raw material 
prices for six months or a year. 
But what if you plan on making 
the part for five years? What 
if you might have to make it from 
some other material later on? 

No company can ignore the pos- 
sible costs of carrying a large 
enough inventory to last through 
a material shortage. Another con- 
sideration: Defense stockpiles or 
a strike could curtail your flow of 
materials. 


2. Labor 


The do-it-yourselfer invariably 
ignores the time he spends on a 
project. He’s more interested in 
what the finished job looks like 
or how it works. Some companies 
make mistakes that are less obvious 
but far more costly. 

One firm STEEL quizzed de- 
cided to make a close tolerance 
part that required skilled labor. 


It estimated wages of extra help 
on the basis of its average hourly 
wage rate which included 40 per 
cent unskilled workers. The mis- 
take lost the outfit a quarter mil- 
lion dollars in six months. 

Take Care—Mr. Caditz warns 
it’s the obvious that’s often over- 
looked. 

“It’s always wise to see the 
kinds of men you'll need, find out 
if they’re available, and determine 
how much you'll have to pay 
them,” he admonishes. His ad- 
vice is particularly important if 
the operation involves moving in- 
to a new area, building a new 
plant, or hiring men who never 
have done the kind of work in- 
volved. 

How much a man produces de- 
pends on how fast he has to work. 
Figure labor productivity at dif- 
ferent operating rates to see how 
it may affect your decision. And 
always determine what the unit 
labor cost will be under normal 
conditions. 

Unions—Sometimes a new plant 
stands idle while rival unions bat- 
tle to see who will represent the 
workers. Before hiring, particu- 
larly if the men belong to a craft 
you’re not familiar with, find out 
what their status is as far as the 
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union is concerned. If it looks 
like organizational troubles are in 
the wind, it might be wise to buy 
instead of make. 


3. Transportation 


Shipping costs are reasonably 
simple to figure, but here is a tip 
that can prevent friction between 
suppliers and purchasers: 


Before signing a contract, deter- 
mine who will pay for the return 
of rejects. 


Another Tip—Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., is clos- 
ing its Stamford foundry because 
shipping costs make it too expen- 
sive to cast its own lock parts. 


The firm provided castings for 
17 divisional plants scattered all 
over the country. Now each di- 
vision will buy from a nearby 
supplier. Besides saving on trans- 
portation, Yale & Towne figures 
the competition between job shops 
for a division’s business should 
shave costs even more. 


4. Overhead 


Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, 
adds a variance factor to costs to 
cover rejects, scrap losses, and un- 
foreseen problems. 

E. N. Osterberg, director of pur- 
chases for S-W’s Alemite & Instru- 
ment Div., says: “Too often when 
you want to make a part you 
tend to ignore the variance factor. 
That’s why actual costs often are 
higher than they appear.” 

Another Pitfall—Many a manu- 
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facturer says: “We can forget 
fixed costs if we make this part; 
they’re already covered by other 
departments.” 

It may be true if the job is 
temporary or doesn’t require extra 
men or equipment. 

But such thinking disregards 
what Robert L. Dixon, professor of 
accounting, University of Michi- 
gan, calls creep. 

“Fixed costs cannot be ignored 
in making the make or buy de- 
cision unless one is to be satisfied 
with a shortsighted analysis. 


Even though there may be no im- 
mediate addition to fixed costs, 
they inevitably will creep into the 
he explains. 


” 


total cost picture, 


Overload “A side effect of 
creep is to unconsciously compen- 
sate for overloads which result 
from piecemeal additions of bar- 
gain activities,’ warns Mr. Dixon. 

Oveloading affects equipment, 
materials, and men. | 

Example—E. W. Franz, vice 
president, May-Fran Engineering 
Inc., Cleveland, tells about a job 
his firm farmed out to a subcon- 
tractor. 

“We wanted to be assured of 
good quality so we told one of our 
supervisors to drop in on the job 
every so often. We forgot to add 
some of his salary to the total 
cost of that part. We figured 
he still was working for us, so 
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we didn’t have to worry about who 
paid him.” 

Actually, May-Fran discovered 
the supervisor had to spend more 
time at the subcontractor’s plant 
than at his own. His primary job 
suffered, and resulting losses were 
greater than any savings that 
were realized on the subcontracted 
part. 

When To Use—Mr. Caditz thinks 
it’s important to add fixed costs 
when figuring: 

e Long range projects. 

e New products. 

e Products that require capital ex- 
penditures. 

When To Skip—He feels they 
usually can be left out: 
© When figuring short range proj- 
ects. 

e When no extra facilities or men 
are needed. 
e When a job fills idle capacity. 

“If you're bidding against a sup- 
plier, always add an honest profit 
to your bid; otherwise, you're 
just kidding when you say you 
can save by making it yourself,” 
he warns. 


Indirect Cost Intangibles 


These factors cannot easily be 
measured in dollars and cents, 
but failure to apply them results 
in higher costs which can_ be 
easily measured. 

When the do-it-yourselfer works 
late in his home workshop, he’s apt 
to miss the bus in the morning. 
Tardiness could cost him his job. 
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It’s an indirect cost he forgets. 

Most of these costs center on 
people (workers and management) 
in your plants and in the plants 
of your suppliers. 

Several Sources—A common in- 
direct cost factor stems from com- 
petition, says Mr. McCarthy. “We 
find divisions cut costs to com- 
pete with each other so they’ll 
look good to top management. 
Division managers forget some- 
body else in the corporation has 
to make up the difference between 
their estimates and actual costs.” 

It has been pointed out that 
incorrect allocation of a _ super- 
visor’s time can make it hard to 
find out where losses occur. Your 
vendor’s management bears watch- 
ing, too. 


“If the management of a com- 
pany changes, it may mean the 
ability of that plant to produce a 
quality part on time is affected,” 
say Mr. McCarthy. 

Look ahead for possible weak 
spots in the management line-up. 
How will they affect the ultimate 
cost of your decisions? 


1. Capital 

When a decision to make in- 
volves capital expenditures, in- 
direct costs can climb rapidly. 

The questions that concern buy- 
ing of materials apply here. Con- 
sider: Is it wise to make heavy 
capital investments when your 
cost picture can change dras- 
tically in five years? 


Here’s How—S. P. Lynn, plant 
engineer for Holley Carburetor’s 
aircraft division, says its make or 
buy committee follows this prac- 
tice: 

“We look for several parts now 
being purchased that could be 
made at a saving if we bought 
only one machine. Management 
usually justifies a purchase like 
that.” 


Noncost Factors 


These factors seldom can be 
specifically measured. Failure to 
apply them eventually shows up in 
lower profits. They include such 
things as changes in technology 
and protection of competitive prod- 
ucts, quality, and delivery. 
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The do-it-yourselfer often for- 
gets that his wife won’t look too 
kindly on the mess he’s making. 
The dire consequences that follow 
don’t have a thing to do with real 
costs, but they might make the 
do-it-yourselfer decide that the 
whole venture has been highly un- 
profitable. Companies face a com- 
parable situation. 

If, for example, the decision 
calls for adding men to the staff, 
there will be problems of adjust- 
ment and of seniority that have 
nothing to do with wage rates or 
workmen’s compensation. 

Yet such intangibles can have 
a strong influence on a plant’s 
productivity. Smart managers look 
in their own shops to forecast 
labor problems. Really smart 


managers also look in vendors’ 
plants to see if the vendor is in 
for a long period of labor peace. 
Such forecasting certainly should 
enter into a make or buy decision, 
thinks Chrysler’s Mr. McCarthy. 

Another Facet—Say a company 
builds a plant or acquires facili- 
ties to make a part, and other sup- 
pliers come up with a cheaper way 
of making it. The prime con- 
tractor has to scrap much of what 
he’s done to stay competitive. 

One of the auto companies is 
considering modern welding equip- 
ment for a radiator plant. The 
equipment will cost about $4.6 mil- 
lion; yet there’s a strong possi- 
bility advances in ultrasonic weld- 
ing may obsolete the equipment 
within five years. 

The question is: Will the equip- 
ment pay for itself before it has 
to be scrapped? 

Don Workman, executive vice 
president, Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, Cleveland, suggests: ‘“Be- 
cause suppliers compete so fiercely 
with each other for business, they 
are more likely to come up with 
new techniques and methods which 
will cut costs.” 

The moral: In any field where 
technology changes rapidly, it 
might be better to buy from an 
experienced supplier. 


1. Protection 


No automaker would dream of 
farming out panel dies or func- 
tional part tooling which might 
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The make or buy question 
iF 


“When It Pays To Bu 


*These are general categories. Standard forms allow shops to break cown costs in each 


group. 
tIncomplete listing. 


tip off competitors to long range 
plans. 

If secrecy is of prime impor- 
tance, it’s almost always better to 
do it yourself. 

The desire to protect quality 
may turn the balance in favor of 
buying. Vendors who specialize in 
one product usually have the 
knowhow needed to make better 
parts than the firm that suddenly 
decides it wants to get into the 
act. 
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But sometimes a vendor doesn’t 
care whether he makes the part. 
Asks Mr. McCarthy: “Does the 
supplier really want to make the 
part, or is it just a low profit 
item which he throws in to fill up 
capacity? If it’s a challenge to 
him, if he really wants to produce 
it, the prime contractor seldom has 
to worry about quality or delivery.” 

Another Type — Mr. McCarthy 
adds that the split contract offers 
protection because it lets the prime 
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contractor compare vendor and 
captive costs quickly and accu- 
rately. 

Such contracts also pay off 


when sudden changes in demand 
develop or when material or labor 
shortages curtail production in 
captive or supplier plants. 

A Good Question—Protection 
can get pretty academic if you 
lose sight of the basic question: 
Are you protecting your profits? 

Mr. Workman reports that in the 
last ten years more than 800 gray 
iron jobbing foundries have been 
forced to close because of cap- 
tive competition. 

It may seem like a potent argu- 
ment for making a product, but 
Mr. Workman suspects that many 
captive operations are not truly 
profitable. He says they’re main- 
tained out of necessity and _ pos- 
sibly because top management re- 
fuses to admit it has made a mis- 
take. 

Mr. McCarthy agrees: “It’s the 
toughest thing in the world to look 
at a part and say: ‘That’s the way 
we’re doing it, but you know, it’s 
really not the best way.’”’ 

Here are some reasons why Mr. 
Workman believes the jobber can 
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often do a better job than a cap- 
tive shop: 

e They can balance workloads 
against seasonal slumps. Captives 
often sit idle or spread work out 
which ties up inventory. 

© To stay competitive, a jobber 
has to keep costs down. The cap- 
tive often lets overhead and _in- 
ventory costs be absorbed by other 
divisions. 

e Jobbers seldom face multiple 
union problems. They often have 
lower wage rates than captives 
that usually have to meet the wage 
level set by the parent company. 

e Captives seldom bother to design 
out costs. Jobbers can’t afford to 
stop looking for cost cutting meth- 
ods. 

A Gray Iron Founders’ Society 
survey shows 74 per cent of the 
prime contractors for castings 
don’t know enough about the 
foundry business to really antici- 
pate all its problems. 


How To Decide 


Here are two steps you can take 
to make sure you investigate all 
the intangibles of direct, indirect, 
and noncost factors: Set up a com- 
mittee. Make a checklist. 

Committees—Holley Carburetor’s 
make or buy committee (see ex- 
hibit, Page 107) is good for medi- 
um sized plants. 

In smaller firms, the decision 
usually is the responsibility of one 
company officer. Larger outfits 
may do better if they set up a com- 
mittee like General Electric does. 
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GE Plan — Each plant has a 
standing committee of persons from 
purchasing, finance, and produc- 
tion. It makes continuing studies 
on all parts having an annual vol- 
ume of more than $50,000. 

GE’s philosophy: The fewer 
parts it has to make the more 
money it can save. The company 
has 35,000 vendors and 17,000 sub- 
contractors. 

Chrysler—This automaker is de- 
veloping a sourcing system to es- 
tablish make or buy rules for parts. 
It isn’t revealing details, but most 
sourcing setups include these cate- 
gories: 

Parts which always are made 
for reasons of security, quality, or 
delivery; parts which always are 
bought because the supplier is more 
experienced or has the proper fa- 
cilities; parts which may be made 


or bought (sometimes both). This 


is usually the largest category. 
Burroughs — This firm’s check- 
list (see exhibit, Page 108) works 
for almost any size operation. 
Remember: No matter who uses 
a checklist, someone has to be re- 
sponsible for the final decision. At 
Holley Carburetor, for example, de- 
cisions calling for new capital 
equipment are made by top man- 


agement. Decisions on other parts 
are made by the make or buy com- 
mittee, subject to top management 
approval. 

Word to Wise—Cautions Mr. Ca- 
ditz: “Sometimes companies get so 
involved with formulas, commit- 
tee systems, and studies to find out 
how much they’ll save... that the 
procedure itself costs more than 
they save no matter which way 
they decide.” 


How To Implement Decisions 
In making a decision remember 
to: 
1. Select vendors. 
2. Help vendors. 
3. Scrutinize captives. 


1. Selection 

Most companies have some meth- 
od of picking suppliers and sub- 
contractors. Usually, they develop 
approved lists of vendors qualified 
to make certain parts. 

Since price, quality, and delivery 
are primary, firms seeking good 
suppliers might do well to follow 
Mr. McCarthy’s rules (see Page 
112). Add to these the intangibles 
already discussed, and venod selec- 


How To Live With Your Vendor 


Prime contractors complain about ‘supplier problems 
fail to realize they sometimes bring them on 


Daniel C. McCarthy Jr. ,d 
office, Chrysler Corp.’ 8 es 


es Give ‘the vendor th 
_ sire to produce Satisf a 


tion becomes less like guesswork. 


2. Helping 


Howard Maynard, president, Sny- 
der Tool & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, offers these ideas for help- 
ing a vendor produce the results 
you want: 

Develop and educate a practical 
number of dependable subcontrac- 
tors. 

Help them in any way possible 
if trouble develops, no matter 
whose fault it may be. 

Warn them well in advance of 
any business change that may af- 
fect their contracts with you. 

Discovery Process — Suppliers 
seeking business and prime con- 
tractors seeking good _ suppliers 
might drop in at their bank. 
Messrs. Maynard and Caditz em- 
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phasize that bankers can act as 
clearing houses for clients whose 
business they want to keep. 

“Tf a company is in trouble, nine 
times out of ten the bank will sug- 
gest one of its customers who can 
give advice,’ says Mr. Maynard. 

“We get many of our best jobs 
through customers originally re- 
ferred to us by our bank,” adds 
Mr. Caditz. 

Supply Officers — Ford and 
Chrysler are typical of larger firms 
that have appointed directors of 
supplier relations. Their job is to 
help vendors by acting as media- 
tors, giving information, and of- 
fering technical aid. 

J. C. Poyner, Chrysler’s recently 
appointed director of supplier rela- 
tions, explains: “A supplier has to 
make money to be a good supplier. 
It’s to our benefit to help him.” 
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3. Scrutinizing 


If you decide to make in a cap- 
tive plant, here are some cost areas 
to investigate: 

How does the captive shop allo- 
cate costs of inventory and ma- 
terial handling? 

Does the captive pay for all its 
own engineering and design, or 
does it depend on the parent en- 
gineering staff for free help? 

Does the management of the 
captive shop feel it must get con- 
tracts at any price to prove it’s 
useful to the firm? 

Is rivalry between captives in a 
company so strong it might result 
in cutting costs below realistic 
levels? 


How To Follow Up Decisions 


After considering all the obvious 
and intangible factors, a company 
still must do two things: 

Tell all parties affected by the 
decision as soon as possible. 

Make some provision for an al- 
ternate course of action in case 
it has to later reverse the de- 
cision. 

Finally, the informed do-it-your- 
selfer would probably advise: 
“Don’t be penny wise and pound 
foolish!” 
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LONGER LIFE—- Wire and cable measuring 
wheels made of aluminum and coated with a 
urethane elastomer (Disogrin) show no wear 
after six months’ operation at a feed rate of 
2000 fpm. The supplier of the wheels, Standard 
Machinery Co., Mystic, Conn., reports they out- 
last wheels coated with hardened steel spray. 
Disogrin, produced by Disogrin Industries Inc.., 
Jamaica, N. Y., is cast onto the wheels, then 
machined to close tolerance. 


PURER COLUMBIUM— Using a process called 
“cage zone melting,’ Westinghouse researchers 
say they have produced high purity columbium 
on a large enough scale to really look into its 
properties. Unique high temperature properties 
of the ultrapure metal are of interest to de- 
signers. 


PUNCHED TAPE WELDER—The machine has 
cut jet engine assembly and weld time 85 per 
cent at General Electric’s Everett, Mass., plant. 
It welds small tabs on liners. The tape posi- 
tions the liner; selects one of three weld cur- 
rents and one of two time cycles; indicates when 
to clean the electrodes, when to make sample 
welds, when to inspect welds, and when to cool 
electrodes with a water jet. GE expects the de- 
vice to save $26,000 annually. 


RULES FOR FASTENER COATINGS— Rus- 
sell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port 
Chester, N. Y., has come up with what it calls 
a suitability scale on coatings for fasteners. It’s 
based on field experience with many applications. 
Here’s the line-up: 1. Hot galvanizing. (It gives 
longest life under most conditions, but shouldn’t 
be used with prestressed fasteners such as high 
tensile bolts.) 2. Zinc plate. (It provides good 
appearance, controlled tolerance of threads, and 
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will take high tension without flaking.) 3. Cad- 
mium plate. (It stands up well in salt atmos- 
pheres but shouldn’t be used in contact with 
edibles.) 4. Black oxide coatings. (Their rust 
preventive characteristics are useful for general 
applications.) 5. Phosphate coatings. (They offer 
a limited degree of protection and provide a 
good base for paint.) 6. Chromium plate over 
copper. (It should be considered more for ap- 
pearance than for protection.) 


NO HARM—Titanium alloys used in contact 
with greases and oils have no harmful effects 
on the life of the lubricant. Watertown Arsenal 
Laboratories did the experiments. 


BETTER CUTTING ANGLE— Air Reduction, 
New York, says its new adapter for gas cutting 
torches permits angular adjustments through 
250 degrees. It replaces the firm’s whole line 
of angle heads. Applications: Vertical and hori- 
zontal cuts, bevels, flanging, and structural shap- 


ing. 


CONTROLS PRECIPITATION— A new static 
programmer which automatically adjusts elec- 
trostatic precipitator voltage for maximum 
cleaning of smokestack discharges has been an- 
nounced by General Electric’s Industry Control 
Dept., Roanoke, Va. It can be used with old 
as well as new installations. 


PLASTIC GATE VALVE—Vanton Pump & 
Equipment Corp., Hillside, N. J., is making an 
all-plastic gate valve. Called the Flex-Plug, it’s 
recommended for conveying corrosive and abra- 
sive liquids in lines that cannot be chemically 
contaminated. The valve is rated for 200 lb 
working pressure and works well in vacuum 
service. 
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Three Basic Cores for Sandwich Panels: 


HONEYCOMB 
Strongest, most widely used. 
Hardest to make 


WAFFLE 
Deep drawn. 
Easy to weld 


Look What's Happening to Honeycombs 


Stainless is tops, say fabricators. Military needs are urgent; 


civilian applications to follow cost reduction. 


Here is a 


progress report on production methods 


YOU'LL be seeing a lot of plymet- 
al honeycombs in tomorrow’s prod- 
ucts. 

© Pound for pound, they’re lighter 
and stronger than their solid coun- 
terparts. 

e They resist extremes of vibra- 
tion, heat, and sound. The core 
in some types allows circulation 
of coolant. 

Experts at Thompson Products 
Inc., Cleveland, suggest that these 
may be among the first applica- 
tions: 1. Heat exchangers. 2. 
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Lightweight, high - temperature 
pressure vessels. 3. Trucktrailers. 
4. Inner cabinets of refrigerators 
(refrigerant will circulate inside 
the sandwich). 

Problems—Like any new prod- 
uct, the honeycomb is _ having 
growing pains: Production is 
slow; costs are high ($300 to 
$1000 per square foot for stain- 
less). But a recent report on 
stainless and titanium honeycombs 
to the assistant secretary of de- 
fense points to progress in mech- 


anization. its) sauthors Weare 
Lewis, G. E. Faulkner, and P. J. 
Rieppel of Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, Ohio, predict in- 
creasing production and declining 
costs by the end of this year. 

Here is the substance of the Bat- 
telle report, plus some additional 
information from Solar Aircraft 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Key Features—Sandwich struc- 
tures utilize the full compressive 
yield strength of thin gage mate- 
rials. They have been made of 
wood, aluminum, magnesium, and 
plastics, and fabricated by gluing 
or adhesive bonding. 

Such structures are good, but 
unsuitable for elevated tempera- 
ture applications. The result: A 
tremendous push to develop the 
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CORRUGATED 
Cheaper than honeycomb. 
Easiest to weld 


stainless steel or titanium sand- 
wich. 

Core Types—There are three: 
Honeycomb, corrugated, and waffle 
cores (see above). Variations in- 
clude small tubes or cones and 
stringers attached to the facings 
for stabilization. 

All have certain advantages. 
Honeycomb sandwiches have the 
same physical properties in all di- 
rections and high  strength-to- 
weight ratios. Physicals of corru- 
gated sandwiches are excellent in 
some directions and not in others. 
They do not have as wide an ap- 
plication range as honeycomb. 
Many believe that corrugations and 
waffles are more feasible than 
honeycombs for high production 
and large panels. 

Production—You need extreme- 
ly thin gage foil (0.001 in.) for 
honeycombs. Stainless 17-7 PH is 
used almost exclusively. It and 
Type 321 are available as foils for 
cores up to 12 in. wide. Experi- 
mental materials include Types 
310, A-286, and AM 350 stainless; 
commercially pure titanium; In- 
conel, Incoloy, and Haynes Stellite 
25. 
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You can get thin sheets (0.005 
in. min) of stainless for corrugat- 
ed or waffle cores and cover 
sheets. Maximum width is 16 in. 
for 0.005 in., 30 in. for heavier 


material. You must buttweld sev- 
eral sheets to obtain greater 
widths. 


Convair panels range up to 3 by 
6 ft. They have 17-7 PH stainless 
honeycomb cores and cover sheets. 
The brazing alloy is 85Ag-15Mn. 

Coremaking—The most common 
types have square cells and 
straight cell walls. They are fab- 
ricated by resistance welding. 

Foil is pierced with 0.025-in. 
vent holes to permit atmosphere 
circulation during brazing and pre- 
vent pressure rise in service. 

Expanded Cores—Flat sheets of 
foil are stacked, and spot or seam 
welded to produce an expanded 
core. Welds are made in rows. 
Distance between rows determines 
cell size. 

Stacks are built up to about 6 
in. After welding, they are slit 
and expanded accordion fashion. 
There are generally small varia- 
tions in the cell size and shape. 

The tolerance for expanded cores 


is plus 0.015 in. It must be ma- 
chined prior to brazing. Dimen- 
sions are varied by splicing. 

Preformed Cores—In producing 
this type, foil is slit to a selected 
thickness (tolerance is plus or 
minus 0.003 in.) and formed into 
half-cell shapes. Former strips 
are spot or seam welded, produc- 
ing a core which does not require 
expansion. 


The advantages of the _ pre- 
formed over the expanded core 
are more uniform cell size and 
physical properties. Thickness 
tolerances are held close enough to 
eliminate machining prior to braz- 
ing. 

Edging—The dimensions of edge 
members must be within plus or 
minus 0.003 in. The most com- 
mon configurations are Zs and Us. 


Sandwichmaking — Brazing pro- 
cedures require close tolerances 
and extreme cleanliness. It is 
common practice to separate clean- 
ing and assembly facilities from 
the rest of the plant. Some are in 
dust-free rooms. In addition, the 
cleaning tanks are used only for 
sandwich materials. All person- 
nel wear cotton or rubber gloves. 

Here are the most important 
fabricating operations: 

. Core machining. 

. Preliminary fitup. 

. Cleaning. 

. Final assembly. 

. Brazing and heat treating. 
. Inspection. 

Machining — The _ electrolytic 
process or a hollow-ground disc 
cutter is widely used. The elec- 
trolytic method seems to give 
cleaner cuts and better tolerances. 

Cores must. be well supported 
during machining. They are at- 
tached to a steel plate of the re- 
quired contour by water glass, 
sugar-water mixtures, or low melt- 
ing point materials. (Example: 
Cerrobend.) Occasionally, cores 
are filled with water and frozen 
(see photo, Page 119). 

Water glass residue (it some- 
times appears after storage) can 
be removed by a 10-minute immer- 
sion in this solution: 

Sulfuric acid—20 per cent by 
volume. 

Nitric acid—10 per cent by 
volume. 

Hydrofluoric acid—2 per cent 
by volume. 

Sodium dichromate—1 per cent 
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How Honeycomb Is Brazed 


RET 


[eRaTE| 


[STAINLESS STEEL BUFFER SHEET] \ 


COVER SHEETS 
[BRAZING ALLOY 


| EDGE MEMBER 


JA ENVELOPE 


[STAINLESS STEEL TOOLING 


-| GRAPHITE | 


STAINLESS STEEL BUFFER SHEET | 


This cross section shows the type of tooling used. Envelope fits the 
sandwich and graphite filler tightly. After a purging with argon, 


envelope is evacuated through tubes which are attached to the end. 


Cover is welded to envelope to prevent leakage 


by weight. Balance—water. 

Cleaning—Good cleaning proce- 
dures mean the difference between 
acceptable and scrapped panels. 
Crevice corrosion, often observed 
during service, is minimized by 
proper brazing and cleaning pro- 
cedures. 

Cores, edge members, and cover 
sheets are given a preliminary as- 
sembly to insure that each panel 


meets required tolerances. Edge 
members present the greatest 
problems. Most are hand cut to 


the required dimensions. 

After matching, parts are care- 
fully cleaned. Here is a typical 
process: 

1. Remove mill 
markings. 

2. Degrease. 

3. Pickle. (Nitric acid, 6 to 7 per 
cent by volume; hydrofluoric acid, 
6 to 10 per cent by volume; bal- 
ance, water. The solution is buf- 
fered with stainless steel and used 
at 130 to 150° F. Maximum pick- 
ling time: 1 minute for edge 
members and cover sheets; 30 sec- 
onds for cores.) 


numbers and 
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4. Rinse and dry. 

If there is a delay of more than 
72 hours between pickling and 
brazing operations, parts must be 
recleaned. 

Filler Metal, Too—Some people 
degrease and pickle the brazing al- 
loy; others only degrease it. In 
the former method, degreasing is 
followed by 10 per cent nitric; 
rinse; chromic acid solution; re- 
pickle in nitric; rinse and dry. 
Again, use the metal within 72 
hours. 

Brazing — For ideal brazing, 
chemical cleanliness is vital, says 
Solar Aircraft. Braze flow must 
be complete. Several methods are 
suggested: 

1. High purity, dry hydrogen 
gas to reduce metal oxides. 

2. Fluxes which react with or 
dissolve surface oxides. 

3. Self-fluxing brazing 
which “clean as you go.” 

4. Vacuum atmospheres which 
decompose or evaporate oxides 
and contaminants. 

Alloys — Certain filler metals 
contain elements which increase 


alloys 


wetting and flow. Brazing with ai | 
silver containing lithium involves }} x 
two stages. Lithium in a silver’ 
brazing metal aids two ways: 1.) 
Filler metal melts and flows more} 
easily into joints or surfaces coat-) 
ed with thin oxide films. 2. Dif-) 
fusion between surface film and |} 
filler metal continues during the | 
brazing cycle, establishing true |} 
metal-to-metal joints by dissolv- | 
ing or decomposing surface films. | 

Assembly — Final assembly is. 
critical and time consuming. Core, | 
cover sheets, and brazing alloy are 
placed in a jig and tackwelded so | 
that the panel is self-supporting. }) 
Each outer core cell is carefully 
tackwelded to the edge members | 
which are in turn tackwelded to 
the cover sheets. A wetting agent | 
(sodium tetraborate) is also ap-- 
(see sketch at left). 

Assembled panels are placed in | 
brazing fixtures called envelopes | 
(left). 

Panels are supported on graph- } 
ite or metal tools machined to the | 
shape of the panel. When graph- 
ite tools are used, thin stainless © 
steel panels are separated from 
them. Separators are used to pre- 
vent carbon pickup. 

Most fabricators use graphite | 
tooling. Egg-crate tooling made | 
from stainless steel is favored by | 
some. 

Moisture is a problem in graph- 
ite. It causes poor brazes. Graph- 
ite must be dried and stored in 
dryers to minimize moisture pick- 
up. 

Heating — After thermocouples 
are attached to the panel, the en- 
velopes are welded shut. They are 
placed in retorts and partially evac- 
uated forcing the covers against 
the panels. Pressure differential is 
about 4 psi. 

Before evacuation, envelopes are 
purged with argon which provides 
an inert atmosphere for brazing. 

Retorts are heated to 1815° F, 
held 15 minutes, cooled to 1400° F, 
and held for 11% hours. After re- 
moval from the furnace, they are 
cooled to room temperature. 

After cooling, panels are removed 
and cooled to minus 20° F. They 
are radiographed to check the bond 
between members. 

Panels are finally aged at 1050° F 
to develop maximum strength. 

Metallurgical Consultants Ine., 
Maywood, Calif., heat treats pre- 
cipitation hardening stainless pan- 
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els during brazing. It eliminates 
a separate heat treatment. 

Retorts are placed in a hydrogen 
atmosphere furnace and heated to 
1925° F. Subsequent steps include 
lowering to transformation temper- 
ature, a holding period, and cooling 
to 50° F. 

inspection—Convair checks di- 
mensions and mechanical proper- 
ties in its panels: 

Cell size is measured over five 
cells. Width of node and welds in 
nodes must be at a minimum and 
should not exceed 1/16 in. Node 
welds must withstand 5 lb per 
spot; seam welds must hold 40 lb 
per ¥% in. 

Cores are evaluated in a tensile 
machine for flatwise compression 
and for core tension. 

Radiographic inspection (not 100 
per cent reliable) is sometimes sup- 
plemented by a ‘flash heat.” 
Quartz heaters raise a small area 
of panel facing to 650 to 850° F 
in 2 seconds. The heat sets up a 
compression stress of about 30,000 
psi. If the skin doesn’t buckle, the 
panel passes the test. But radio- 
graphic tests must still be used 
on edge members. 


Production methods are qualified 
by destructive tests of small brazed 
samples. Each full-sized panel has 
a small tab which is checked for 
tensile strength to insure that the 
stainless is properly heat treated. 
The small panels get these tests: 
1. Edge compression. 2. Core shear. 
3. Simple beam. 4. Tensile. 

Development—Engineers at Sol- 
ar say: “Urgent military require- 
ments predominate. Don’t under- 
estimate the need for government 
sponsored production development.” 


They indicate that solutions to 

these problems are of prime im- 

portance: 

1. High precision sheet metal com- 
ponents. 

2. Special purpose brazing equip- 
ment. 

3. More reliable, nondestructive 
tests. 


4. Better repair techniques. 

5. Skilled technicians. 

6. Experienced specialists in proc- 
ess control. 

Under government sponsorship, 
resistance welding machines are be- 
ing developed. One will produce 
panels 4 by 14 ft. It attaches cover 
sheets to square honeycomb cores 
with corrugated cell walls. 
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Northrop Aircraft Inc. 


Water, poured into a stainless honeycomb blank, gets a quickfreeze from the 


refrigeration unit in the foreground. 


readily as steel 


Another machine being developed 
uses cores with sine shaped cells. 


Several firms are working with 
corrugated cores. With removable 
mandrels, it’s possible to weld with 
conventional procedures. 


Some work is being done with 
waffle cores. Two approaches are 
used: 1. Heliare spotwelding with- 
out backup. 2. Conventional spot- 
welding with expendable electrodes. 
Placed inside the core, they serve 
a dual purpose, as supports and as 
electrical conductors. 


Adhesives—Producers of stain- 
less sandwich structures would like 
to use adhesives. Reasons: Produc- 
tion experience gained from alu- 
minum sandwich construction; tol- 
erances are not so critical; fabri- 
cation temperatures are low; and 
cost is lower. 


Most of the experimental work 
has been done with an epoxy phe- 
nolic resin. Its main drawback is 
deterioration at high temperatures. 
Shear strength at room tempera- 
ture is 3000 psi. At 500° F, it drops 
to 2000 psi which is maintained for 


Foil structure can then be milled as 


8 hours. At 200 hours, the bond 
is broken. 

The goal is an adhesive with a 
joint shear strength of 1000 psi 
after aging at 500° F for 200 hours. 

One firm, Rubber & Asbestos 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., believes 
it has the answer: An adhesive 
epoxy tape called Plymaster 1020. 
Lap shear strengths of 1750 psi 
at room temperature drop to only 
1400 psi after exposure to 455° F 
for 200 hours. 

Another tape is combined with 
a liquid primer. Beam flexural 
strength at 500° F is 1400 psi after 
a 10-minute soak. 

Titanium—Sandwich structures 
of this metal are lighter than those 
made from steel. Progress has been 
limited. 

Two factors are holding back its 
use: 1. Lack of titanium foil. 2. No 
satisfactory process for fabricating 
panels has been developed. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service. Sreet, Penton Bldg.. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


How To Keep a Foundry Automatic 


Freedom from maintenance problems has been built into 


a new foundry. Key factors: Vibration control, standard 


components, rapid equipment changeover 


IN CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Com- 
bustion Engineering Inc. will soon 
unveil an automatic foundry for 
cast iron soil pipe. Before it was 
finished, it was turning out 300 
miles of soil pipe a month on a 
time cycle of 35 minutes from 
molten metal to finished product 
—painted and ready to ship. 

The plant is unusual from many 
points of view: 

1. It is a second-floor operation, 
which eliminates the pits and tun- 
nels commonly associated with 
mechanized foundries. 

2. Although it uses some 500 
patterns to produce soil pipe fit- 
tings, the patterns are made up 
of come-apart modules assembled 
on a single size of mold board. 

3. Most of the production units 
were designed, developed, and con- 
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structed by Combustion Engineer- 
ing personnel. 

4. Modular, quick-change units 
are used wherever possible to keep 
downtime to a minimum (the plant 
operates around the clock). 

5. Controls are sealed against 
dust and, where possible, are iso- 
lated in pressurized rooms. 

6. The production machinery is 
almost entirely hydraulic. 

Casting Machines — Details of 
the foundry were revealed for the 
first time at the recent Fabricat- 
ing Machinery Hydraulic Confer- 
ence sponsored by Vickers Inc. in 
Detroit. John S. Lasater, foundry 
plant engineer at Combustion En- 
gineering, described hydraulic ap- 
plications in the plant, particular- 
ly on the centrifugal pipe-casting 
machines. 


These machines cast two pipes 
at once in sand-lined molds. The 
molds are rotated by a single 30 
hp, direct current motor, which in 
turn is powered by a 40 hp, motor- 
generator set with electronic speed 
controls. The cycle time is nor- 
mally 90 seconds with the molds 
being formed and the metal poured 
in 45 seconds. The balance of the 
time is used for cooling while the 
mold is idly spinning. For one 
cycle, 43 actions must take place, 
most of them hydraulic. 

Reliability — The machines are 
automatic even to weighing the 
metal, so reliability of controls is 
of prime importance. Control 
rooms adjacent to the casting ma- 
chines house the pumps, hydraulic 
and electric control panels, and the 
motor-generator set. These dust- 
free rooms are held under a slight 
pressure by blowers acting through 
air filters. 

Each pipe-casting machine is 
equipped with two V-460 vane type 
pumps mounted on both ends of 
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spinning at 100 rpm 


. Flask vertical and being filled with sand while 


ow the Centrifugal Pipe-Casting ‘Machine Works 


_ 2. Flask horizontal; preliminary spin at 1000 rpm 


opens sand core 


4. Mandrel withdrawn and flange core inserted 
while flask spins 


850 rpm 


3. Mandrel inserted and offset; 


at 600 rpm 


a jackshaft through chain coup- 
lings. The jackshaft is driven by 
a 30-hp motor through V-belts. 
Only one pump is in operation at 
a time, the second being a stand- 
by. In case of pump trouble, by 
opening one valve and closing an- 
other and switching the chain 
from one coupling to the other, 
the operator can activate the al- 
ternate pump in a matter of a few 
minutes. Afterward, the pump or 
its cartridge can be replaced at 
leisure. 

Temperature — The pumps are 
mounted atop a 300-gallon tank 
with the top arranged to drain the 
fluid spilled while changing pumps 
or cartridges back into the tank. 
“We found that we have better 
control of fluid temperature and 
solids settlement when we doubled 
the 3 to 1 rule of thumb tank to 
pump proportion,” said Mr. Lasat- 
er. “Each tank is provided with 
internal cooling coils that main- 
tain the fluid temperature at about 
120 eR 

There are two points in the ma- 
chine cycle, each of several seconds 
duration, where the fluid require- 
ment exceeds the pump delivery. 
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flask is spinning 


5. Metal weighed and poured while flask spins at 


This is accounted for by accumu- 
lators. The pump manifold is con- 
nected to the accumulator mani- 
fold with a high pressure hose to 
damp out high frequency pump 
vibrations that had been the cause 
of troublesome leaks. 

Valves—All control valves are 
gasket mounted and standardized 
on two sizes—%4-in. and 11/4-in. 
closed center types. “To insure 
machine accuracy,” said Mr. 
Lasater, ‘we hold pressure on one 


© 


6. Flask vertical: 


cooled pipe and sand being 
pushed out bottom 


side of every cylinder at all times, 
and to prevent the accidental 
shifting of valve spools by surges 
or other vibratory influences, we 
energize one of the valve solenoids 
at all times. 

“Our valves are all outfitted 
with standard length leads ter- 
minating in a plug (see below). 
Benefit from gasket mounted 
valves seems to be small if the 
electrical connections are un- 
wieldy. Plug connections are 


Typical quick-change valve mounting arrangement 
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AUTOMATIC FOUNDRY... 


standard throughout the plant. 
This enables us to have prewired 
valves in stock that will fit on any 
machine using that size valve.” 

Switches — Control circuits are 
all alternating current. Hermet- 
ically sealed, aircraft type limit 
switches have been found most 
satisfactory. These switches, like 
the valves, have standard leads 
terminating in plugs. The plugs, 
because of vibration, are screwed 
together rather than being held by 
friction as are the valve plugs. 

Tubing used to pipe the ma- 
chines has been standardized on 
two sizes: %-in. x 0.062-in. wall 
used with flare type fittings and 
1144-in. x 0.140-in. wall used with 
weld type fittings. 

Cylinders — Following out the 
scheme of interchangeability and 
quick replacement, all cylinders 
are arranged for gasket mounting. 

Because of the relatively easier 
protection problem for rotary mo- 
tions as against straight line mo- 
tions, the casting machine was de- 
signed to have most of its motions 
rotary. To facilitate this, the com- 
pany developed its own line of hy- 
draulic rotating cylinders. 

These cylinders (nothing is ex- 
posed) have been remarkably 
trouble-free. They have leather 
cup packings rather than the O- 
ring packings usually found in 
commercial types. This type cyl- 
inder has a constant angular ve- 
locity, whereas a straight line cyl- 
inder with a bell crank has a vari- 
able velocity. 


Fluids—The line pressure for all 
the equipment is 500 psi. Cylinder 
areas are proportioned to accom- 
plish the job at this pressure. 
However, each component is de- 
signed to withstand 1000 psi. 

The new plant uses fireproof 
hydraulic fluid, but is not overly 
happy with it. According to Mr. 
Lasater: “It certainly is not true 
that packings are not adversely 
affected by it, and perhaps the 
best thing that can be said about 
it at this time would be that we 
have not had a fire.’”’ He thinks 
that the fireproof emulsions are 
an interim arrangement to permit 
the use of water base fluids in 
equipment designed for oil, and 
that eventually a shift will be 
made to hydraulic systems de- 
signed for water operation. 
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Ultrasonic tool trepans a quadrant from this ferramic ring 


A complex shape is cut in this tough-to-machine saturable reactor core. The 
tool is shown at upper right; cores are shown before and after cutting 


Ultrasonic Machining Gains 


ULTRASONIC machining is find- 
ing a niche in shaping ferrite and 
other hard, brittle materials. 

A report from Sheffield Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio, tells of several close- 
tolerance jobs where ultrasonics 
have solved production problems. 
On one, a 0.0015-in. wide slot is 
cut through the wall of a ferrite 
toroid. The slot is used to hold a 
0.001-in. thick silver pickup. The 
parts are used by the hundreds in 
electronic calculators. Experts are 
working now on expanding pro- 


duction so large numbers of the 
slots can be machined at once. 

On a job machining ferramic 
rings (see top photo), a trepan- 
ning type tool is designed so slugs 
of the material are removed. This 
makes it unnecessary to machine 
the whole area and holds stock re- 
moval to a minimum. — 

On another ferrite part (see bot- 
tom photo), ultrasonics have re- 
placed a diamond-wheel operation. 
The wheels used to load, causing 
breakage. 
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faster from these terminals 


TENNESSEE PRODUCTS 
announces these delivery improvements: 


Truck deliveries from terminals in Chicago and Pittsburgh... 
from plants in Rockwood and Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
Houston, Texas. 

Fast service, as well, from warehouses in Cincinnati and Detroit. 

Tennessee’s line of ferro alloys includes ferrosilicon, ferroman- 
ganese, ferrochrome, and silicomanganese in a wide variety of 
analyses, grades and sizes to meet your exact specifications. Fur- 
nished in briquettes, or in lump and crushed forms. Shipped in 
bulk... drums... or pallets. 


Other Tennessee metallurgical products: pig iron and foundry coke. 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation, 


A Division of the Chemical, Paint and Metallurgical 
Department of Merritt-Chapman and Scott Corporation 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS + BUILDING MATERIALS 
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PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


X60 TONS” 


Lines Anneal Fast without Soaking 


Battery of four at Bethlehem Steel’s Sparrows Point plant, 


operating at 500 fpm, handles 60 tons of tin plate per hour. 


Short length makes across-the-building workflow possible 


WITHIN the past year, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has installed four con- 
tinuous annealing lines which 
increase the tin plate annealing ca- 
pacity of its Sparrows Point, Md., 
plant by 400,000 tons a year. Dele- 
gates to the 50th anniversary con- 
vention of the Association of Iron 
& Steel Engineers (Pittsburgh) 
heard the lines described by Quen- 
tin Bloom, manager of the Fur- 
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nace & Kiln Div., Selas Corp. of 
America, Dresher, Pa. 

The importance of this 60-ton 
per hour installation is shown by 
the recent growth in tin mill prod- 
ucts, said Mr. Bloom. Production 
of electrolytically coated tin plate 
increased from 1.6 million tons in 
1947 to an estimated 4.8 million 
tons in 1957 (over 300 per cent). 
During the same period, continuous 


annealing progressed from a dream 
to 20 per cent of tin mill produc- 
tion. 

Tin plate production is still on 
the increase and should reach 5.6 
million tons per year in 1959. By 
that time, 2 million tons (36 per 
cent) will be continuously annealed, 
he estimated. 

Joint Research—With this mar- 
ket trend in view, Bethlehem de- 
cided in 1955 to install four 500- 
fpm lines as the most efficient way 
to achieve a 60 tons per hour an- 
nealing rate. The decision was 
based on co-operative research un- 
dertaken shortly after World War 
II by Bethlehem and Selas. The 
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New! World’s Fastest! 


WATERBURY FARREL “HEADMASTER’”’ 


Heads 300 To 450 | 
Screw Or Rivet LCE 
Bianks Per Min. 


Bolt, Nut & Screw 
Machinery 


Waterbury Farrel introduces a 
revolutionary new concept in 
cold heading speeds... proven 
by actual production runs to 
be the world’s fastest rates 
achieved by a solid die double 
stroke header. 

Operating at speeds from 
800 to 450 blanks per minute, 
the machine will head rivets 
up to %”x%, machine screws 
up to #6 x %, and sheet metal 
screws up to #8 x 4%. 

Write today for further in- 
formation on Waterbury 
Farrel’s “HEADMASTER.” 


WATERBURY FARREL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Waterbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago ® Cleveland ¢ Millburn, N. J. 


Rolling Mill 
Machinery 


Wire Mill 
Equipment 


Sendzimir Mills and 
Other Special Machinery 


FOUNDED 185) 


> 4 
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Benefits of Purchased Oxygen 


“The manufacture of oxygen can, under some circum-— 
stances, be profitable for a steel manufacturer and in 
others it can be more practical to purchase oxygen from 
Some of the more 
important factors which would influence the decision would 
be: Availability of excess byproduct fuels, steam and/o 
power generating capacity, cost of purchased power, qua 
tity of oxygen required, availability of land and water re 
degree of protection required for -continuit 
operations, and availability of capital. 
which will fit all oxygen consumers or any ‘consumer a 

Each must make his: own oe bas - 


an on-site or off-site supplier's plant. 


SOUICES, 


all times. 
particular set of circumstances. 


objectives were to bright anneal 
low-carbon steel strip continuous- 
ly and to produce strip which would 
respond properly to standard steel 
mill pickling and tinning practice, 
meet tin plate corrosion test stand- 
ards, and have satisfactory form- 
ing characteristics for can manu- 
facturing. 

A continuous annealing pilot line 
was set up in the Selas laboratory. 
It operated at speeds up to 150 
fpm and handled strip 51% in. wide 
in coils weighing up to 1500 lb. 
The tests showed: 1. Steel could 
be rapidly heated in a direct-fired 
furnace and remain bright and 
clean. 2. The annealing tempera- 
ture was not critical. 3. Cooling 
rates should be kept within cer- 
tain limits to obtain desired an- 
nealing characteristics. 4. The 
needed properties can be obtained 
without a soak. 

Ideal Rate—The studies indicated 
that 500 fpm was the most eco- 
nomical strip speed, but the de- 
sign provides for speeds of over 
700 fpm (22 tons per hour) with 
relatively minor alteration. 

Significant economies result from 
operation at 500 fpm. 1. At that 
speed, the line operates with few 
interruptions and produces a high 
prime yield. 2. Jt eliminates the 
need for careful selection of cold 
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reduced coils. 3. It avoids prob- 
lems that arise as speeds increase, 
such as lubrication of hot rolls, 
tension control, storage of strip 
in the looping towers, and tracking. 

The four lines have a rated ca- 
pacity of 15 tons per hour each 
but have annealed 19 tons an hour 
on limited runs. They handle strip 
to 44 in. wide, in thicknesses of 
0.0066 to 0.015 in. Each line op- 
erates at a preset constant speed 
without slowdown for welds or coil 
splicing. 

Condensed—The short time-tem- 
perature annealing cycle lent it- 
self to a unit installed across a 
building as shown on Page 124. The 
annealing furnaces, including cool- 
ing sections and looping towers, 
are installed across a normal mill 
building which is 100 ft wide. The 
handling equipment at each end of 
the line is installed in inexpensive 
lean-to type buildings. 

The work flows into the building 
at one side, through each of the 
four annealing lines, and exits 
from the building at the other side. 
Another line can be installed easily 
without altering material flow by 
adding one 25-ft bay. 

Components—The heating and 
cooling sections were designed and 
built by Selas. Handling and clean- 
ing equipment was designed and 


built by Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

The line includes: Two payoff 
reels (to handle coils with a maxi- 
mum outside diameter of 73 in.), 
a two-pass pinch roll, two-pass 
crop squaring shear, a double seam 
welder, and a pinch roll at the 
entry end. 

The strip runs through an elec- 
trolytic cleaning section, a bridle 
roll, and a feed looping tower. An- 
other pinch roll and a tension regu- 
lating unit precede the annealing 
furnace and cooling unit. 

Immediately following the an- 
nealing unit is a second pinch roll, 
the exit looping tower, a _ third 
pinch roll, and a single tension 
winding reel. 

Heating—The annealing unit is 
a single pass, gas-fired furnace 
with retarded cooling and fast cool- 
ing sections. The strip enters 
at the top of the furnace and passes 
downward through three separate- 
ly controlled heating zones, each 
of which consists of a pair of pan- 
els, one on each side of the strip. 

Each panel is studded with Du- 
radiant burners, so arranged that 
the strip temperature is uniform 
as it leaves the furnace, without 
soaking. The Duradiant burner is 
a ceramic cup that becomes in- 
candescent as the flame wipes its 
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surface, catalyzing the combustion 
and converting much of the heat 
into radiant energy. 


The 28-ft vertical furnace is de- 
signed with a side door so that it 
may be rapidly withdrawn from 
the strip in case of stoppage and 
for convenience when threading. 
Rapid furnace withdrawal prevents 


Central control cubicle. 
keyed to the graphic flow diagram 
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Instruments are 


melting or weakening the strip in 
case of a stoppage. 
The strip is exposed in the heat- 


ing furnace about 3.6 seconds. This 
single pass without roll contact 
represents about 30 ft of effective 
heating length. 

Slow Cooling — After passing 
through the heating section, the 


strip goes through a pair of seal 
rolls and enters the cooling sec- 
tion. Here it is protected from oxi- 
dation by a 4 per cent hydrogen, 
96 per cent nitrogen, atmosphere. 

The retarded cooling section be- 
gins with a bottom crossover duct 
and a three-pass vertical refrac- 
tory-lined chamber. The crossover 


Time-temperature curve for one of the fast heating tin plate anneal- 
ing lines at Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point plant 
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How.the Right Grades 
of Stainless Steel from 
THE HOUSE OF STAINLESS 
‘Help Manufacturer 
Win Acceptance for 
New Cold-Water : 
Commercial Glass Washer [RRCRREeRN Ee: ___. :g ARR 


of restaurant Siciomen’. For sanitation. For corrosion 
resistance. For maintenance-free service, and for attractive 
appearance to harmonize with existing equipment. 


However, to take full advantage of the qualities inherent 

in the different grades of stainless steel, Cunningham 

engineers called on the free metallurgical service available at 
The House of Stainless. Through these consultations, not only 
were the proper grades selected, but fabrication methods were 
determined to facilitate production and assure the high quality to 
meet the manufacturer’s standards. 


In developing a new product or in re-designing your current line, 
you are welcome to utilize the metallurgical service available at 
CSS without cost .. . if only to substantiate your own thinking. 
It’s a sound way to give your products the benefits of the 
knowledge gained over the years in the laboratory 

and in the field. 


Photo, courtesy 
The Cunningham Company, 


é To put teeth into this service, we back it up with 
Chicago 


complete warehouse stocks and direct mill shipments. 


[CTeEL | 
Just phone LAfayetle 3-7210 


CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY > 


Kildare Avenue at 45th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois * Mailing Address: P.O. Box 6308, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Milwaukee District Office: 757 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. Telephone BRoadway 3-7874 
Sales Representatives at Bloomington and Rockford, Illinois; Indianapolis and South Bend, Indiana; Cedar 


Rapids and Davenport, lowa; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Appleton, Wisconsin. 
YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR BOTH CARBON AND STAINLESS STEEL 
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PROGRESS ... 


luct is equipped with electric heat- 
ng elements which are controlled 
9y a proportioning Reactrol sys- 
em used in conjunction with strip 
emperature measurement. The 
yertical section is also equipped 
with electric heating elements and 
complemented with  air-cooling 
ubes. It can add or remove heat. 

The heating elements do not 
‘unction when the line is operating. 
[They maintain the temperature 
luring strip stoppage and prepare 
he unit for operation after a halt. 

Fast Cooling — The five-pass 
‘apid cooling section immediately 
‘ollows the retarded cooling sec- 
ion and is made up of five com- 
jletely enclosed water wall ducts. 
Hach is divided into three units 
30 arranged that the water flow- 
ng into the wall of the duct is 
ndividually regulated and can be 
manually controlled. 


On leaving the water-jacketed 
section, the strip enters a dip tank 
Where it is cooled down to about 
125° F, then passes out through 
4 pair of squeeze rolls and a strip 
iryer before entering the exit loop- 
ping tower. 

Start-Up—tThreading is greatly 
simplified. Four of the upper rolls 
in the cooling section are driven. 
[he rolls have overriding clutches, 
since no driven rolls are required 
in the heating and cooling sections 
juring normal operation. Tension 
control is automatic (there are no 
free loops). 

The entire process is controlled 
from a central control cubicle ar- 
ranged as a graphic panel: Instru- 
ments automatically record and 
regulate the rate of fuel flow; tem- 
perature of the crossover duct; 
temperature of the slow cool unit; 
water temperature of the dip tank; 
strip speed; furnace pressure; fuel 
input; atmosphere gas pressure, 
dew point, and hydrogen content; 
and cooling water temperature. 

Fast — The annealing cycle is 
much faster than usual. It requires 
ynly 49 seconds (some installations 
which require holding time need 
4s much as 2 minutes). The aim 
of short cycle treating is to re- 
erystallize the cold work ferrite 
grain structure. It is done by heat- 
ing to a temperature above the 
recrystallization temperature 
(about 1050° F in this case) but 
below the lower critical transfor- 
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More AIS! Meeting Highlights 


Wire Stress Relieved by High Velocity Gas Heating 


Faced with the problem of developing equipment to stress relieve 
3/g-in. wire strands at the rate of 2 tons per hour, John A. Roebling's 
Sons Corp. came up with a high velocity gas furnace. The unit is 
of the recirculating type with hot fan and direct fired gas heater. 
It does not use a lead bath. Heatup is fast, uniform, and easily 
controlled; operating costs and maintenance are low. 


—EDWARD M. YARD, chief product engineer, mechanical, 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


Co-operation Brings Increased Open Hearth Production 


What can be done to increase open hearth production when man- 
agement gives 100 per cent backing to a program can be seen at 
the Steel Co. of Canada. Production has gone up 80 per cent. In- 
creased firing rates are the biggest factor. (‘Nobody ever obtained 
four furnaces cheaper.) The company is experimenting with high 
velocity air blown across the roof to protect the refractories. 


—E. T. W. BAILEY, chief combustion engineer, 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Ingot Buggies Grow Lighter, Faster 


The trend for the ingot buggy to become mechanically massive 
and electrically simple is reversing as cable-driven types become more 
popular. Removing self-propelling machinery and the restricting col- 
lector rails makes it possible to develop improved control schemes 
featuring automatic spotting and regulated acceleration. The buggies 


tend to become lighter physically, faster, and more reliable. 


—H. G. FROSTICK, general supervisor, design engineering 
(new mill construction), South Works, United States Steel Corp., Chicago 


mation temperature (1330° F). 

The extremely short time and 
relatively low temperature are ef- 
fective because the strip reaches 
high temperature before nucleation 
begins. Recrystallization is com- 
pleted before any growth of un- 
strained grains can start. 

For the balance of the cycle, it 
is only necessary to retard cool- 
ing between 1100°F and 900° F 
to let the carbon dissolved during 
heating precipitate and avoid ag- 
ing effects. Cooling below 900° F 
is carried out in water-jacketed 
ducts, after which the strip is 
water dipped. 

Results—Excellent product uni- 
formity has been produced on these 


lines. The fine grained annealed 
steel (universal temper “TU”’’) is 
stiffer and stronger than batch an- 
nealed tin plate but is character- 
ized by improved uniformity and 
drawability. The average hardness 
for the center and edge varies but 
half a point for the TU material 
in the as-annealed condition; in T6 
material the average hardness is 
the same for both center and edge. 

The trend today is to lighter 
gages. This line has operated over 
70 per cent of the time on 0.0094 
in. or lighter. It has also operated 
on gages up to 0.015 in. Its maxi- 
mum production to date has been 
19.9 tons per hour of 0.0125-in. 
strip, 33% in. wide. 
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New continuous process, available from Koppers)|: 


of pickling acid used...and eliminates waste) 


For OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, Wherever a With this process, the only make-up acid needeo)) 
pickling line has been in operation, disposal of spent is the amount consumed in the pickling reaction phuij 
liquor has been a major headache. But now a new normal losses. All available free acid in the usec) 
continuous regeneration process—the Koppers In- liquor is recovered (up to 50% of the origina, 
land-Zahn process— goes a long way toward solving charge). Labor costs are low—just one man can op) 
this problem. This system is simple, it is economical, erate the entire regeneration plant. As a result 9)) 
and it has been proved in actual plant-scale commer- these savings, operating costs are substantially bed 
cial operation in Europe. low those of any presently available disposal method} 
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pickling line 
IN HALF! 


regenerates up to half 


liquor disposal probiem 


PROVED COMMERCIALLY~—This process, de- 
veloped by Inland Steel Company and adapted com- 
mercially by Zahn & Co. of West Germany, is now 
being used successfully in three European steel 
plants. The benefits achieved include extremely low 
maintenance ...and more uniform and higher acid 
concentrations in the baths. The latter advantage 
permits faster steel processing. 


NEUTRALIZING PLANTS — The new regenera- 
tion process is especially applicable to plants han- 
dling 10,000 gallons of effluent, or more, a day. The 
Chemical Department of Koppers Engineering and 
Construction Division also designs and builds lime 
neutralization systems for both large and small 
pickling operations. Send the coupon for complete 
information about these and other Koppers Chemi- 
cal Engineering Services. 


Spent pickle liquor (1) is pumped (2) to spray head in an 
evaporating chamber (3). Here, hot air and flue gases from 
a combustion chamber (4) concentrate the liquor and cause 
the ferrous sulfate monohydrate to crystallize out of solu- 
tion. Vapor laden air is discharged to atmosphere through 
a mist eliminator and stack (5 and 6). The slurry is dropped 
into a crystallizing tank (7) where fresh sulfuric acid is 
added from a metering tank (8). This causes more mono- 
hydrate to drop out. The slurry is then separated in a 
vacuum filter (9) and washed. Salt is conveyed to bins or 
hopper cars for sale or disposal (10, 11, 12). Mother liquor, 
‘containing about 35% acid and 1-2% iron, is pumped to a 
holding tank (13), ready for dilution and return to the 
pickling tanks. No reheating is required. 
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HEART OF THE SYSTEM—This spray dryer concentrates spent 
liquor to slurry of ferrous sulfate monohydrate crystals suspended 
in acid. The plant shown here, in Germany, has operated since 
June, 1954, processing 48,000 gallons per day of waste liquor. 


Koppers Company, Inc. 

Engineering and Construction Division 
1454 Koppers Building 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


| would like to receive literature on this new pickle liquor 
regeneration process ... and also on Koppers other chem- 
ical engineering services. Please send the following: 


() Regeneration of stee! pickling solutions by Koppers 
Inland-Zahn process. 
OO Lime neutralization of spent pickle liquor by Koppers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Oo 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“3 Keys to Selecting Your Industrial Contractor,” a 
services and giving reasons why Koppers should build 
your next chemical plant. 
Name = ~ 
Title ae : ae 
Firm = os. 7 = = 
Address____——— as BY Sees 
City = _State nee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
brochure describing the variety of Koppers construction 
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| 
| 
| 
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By LEON SALZ 


Manager 
Lubricants Div. 
Magnus Chemical Co. Inc. 
Garwood, N. J. 


Here is an example of inadequate lubrication in a deep draw. You can 
spot such trouble by scratches, tearing, wrinkling, or buckling. 
Guide (Page 134) gives author’s recommendations 


Choose the Right Lubricant 


Among factors you should consider are: Mechanics of draw- 


ing, die design and construction, physical condition of mate- 


rials (workpiece and tools), and type of lubricant 


PART ONE 


INADEQUATE lubrication is the 
most frequent source of trouble in 
drawing. 

A correct selection can over- 
come shortcomings in the design 
of punch and die, problems of met- 
al quality and draw severity. 

Here is practical information 
about lubricants, their composition 
and application. 

Drawing—Metal parts are drawn 
from sheets, strip, or plates with 
tools powered by mechanical or 
hydraulic presses. 
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Tools have an upper, male sec- 
tion, called a punch, and a lower, 
female section, called a die. The 
punch forces a flat piece of metal 
into the die cavity, cold forming 
the required shape. Several op- 
erations and annealings are some- 
times needed. 


What Lubricants Do—They pro- 
vide a film which reduces friction 
and wear. 


When work pressures are low, 
straight mineral oil, general pur- 
pose soluble oil or dilute soap so- 
lutions are satisfactory. Greater 
pressures call for more oily (polar) 


compounds: Fatty oils, waxes, 
and concentrated soaps. They ad-: 
here to metal surfaces, maintain- || 
ing a persistent film, 1 molecule: 
thick, where other lubricants would || 
be squeezed out. 

Extremely high pressures raise)| 
work and tool temperatures and|| 
reduce oiliness. To prevent weld-.| 
ing or seizure, some form of ex-- 
treme pressure lubricant is re- 
quired. Metal buildup, scratch | 
marks and tearing are evidences} 
of seizure. 


Two Film Types—Extreme pres- » 
sure agents function mechanically '| 
or chemically. Chlorine and sul-. 
fur in the lubricant combine with | 
punch, die, and work to form pro-» 
tective films highly resistant to) 
welding. Powdered spacing agents; 
(pigments) act as mechanical sep- ; 
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Ee bedrock of an engineering and construction company is 
the corps of key men in key positions—permanent men whose 
skill and knowledge have been built up through years of experi- 
ence in a wide variety of jobs. Pictured here are just a few of the 
men who make up the permanent organization of F. H. McGraw 
& Company: engineers, cost accountants, construction superin- 
tendents and foremen who have handled more than a billion dollars 
worth of engineering and construction in the past 28 years. 


In all phases of construction, from preliminary design through 
finished building and mechanical installation, McGraw men have 
compiled an impressive record of achievement for the major firms 
in American Industry and for Government. McGraw men and 
machines are tooled and ready to take on any engineering and 
construction assignment. We would be happy to have a McGraw 
engineer call to discuss your construction needs—with no obliga- 


F.H. McGRAW & COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors to American Industry 
51 East 42nd Street, New York, New York 
HARTFORD + CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH 


In MONTREAL: F. H. McGraw Company of Canada, Ltd. 


MEN OF McGRAW 


The professional construc- 
tion men who make up the 
McGraw team include some 
who have been with the 
company nearly a quarter of 
a century, and many who 
have nearly 20 years’ serv- 
ice. Included are “pros” like 
Field Accountant “Patty” 
O’Brien, a 24-year veteran; 
Project Manager John Galley, 
11 years; Construction Fore- 
man “Bronco” Monacchio, 22 
years; Field Engineer ‘Jiggs’ 
Ossenfort, 16 years; Project 
Engineer George Fulton, 12 
years; Chief of Supply Bob 
Moeller, 23 years; Construc- 
tion Superintendent Mike Dy- 
kun, 19 years. 

These men, and others like 
them, are veterans of major 
McGraw construction achieve- 
ments for such clients as 
Ford Motor Co., U. S. Steel, 
Kimberly-Clark, Union Car- 
bide, Westinghouse, General 
Aniline, U. S. Rubber and 
other leading industrial firms. 


arators between tool and work. 

Rule — As work pressure in- 
creases, drawing compounds re- 
quire increasing amounts of oili- 
ness; severe pressure requires an 
extreme pressure agent. 

Universal Factors — Any com- 
pound works on some jobs; on 
others, every one fails. Such be- 
havior can be explained by: 1. 
Type of materials. 2. Their con- 
dition. 3. Severity of the draw. 4. 
Die efficiency. 

Materials (tools and workpiece) 
are important. Hard tools resist 
welding better than soft ones. 
Tungsten carbide or chrome plat- 
ing withstands metallic buildup 
longer than high carbon steels. 
Mirror finishes (diamond lapped) 
appreciably extend service. 
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Poor surface condition greatly 
increases drawing force. Abra- 
sive oxides, dirt, scale, and hydro- 
gen embrittlement ought to be 
avoided. Surface should be phys- 
ically and near chemically clean 
and slightly rough to retain the 
lubricant. 

Processing influences drawabil- 
ity. The order of such things as 
annealing, normalizing, spheroidiz- 
ing, and patenting should be relat- 
ed to ductility and tenacity for top 
draws. They are usually associated 
with the larger grain sizes. 

The drawability of metals varies 
considerably. High yield strength 
materials require greater forces 
for plastic deformation than those 
of lesser strengths. That leads to 
greater pressures on the lubricant. 


Stainless steels give the most!) 
trouble, followed by high carbon)q 
steel, low carbon steel, and brass. | 

Die efficiency is often over- 
looked. Construction, clearances} 
and correct angles must conform | 
to’ the metal limitations. Sharp) 
corners cause localized, heavy’} 
drawing pressures, requiring heavy’ 
drawing oils. | 

Correcting the die cuts rejects \\j 
and eliminates the need for a cost- jj 
ly lubricant. | 

What Lubes Must Have—Those | 
that perform best draw with a 
minimum of rejects and metallic 
buildup on the tool. 

They must be physically safe: 
Don’t use lubes containing white 
lead, carbon tetrachloride, chro- 
mates, or similar toxics. 

Conventional sulfurized or chlo- 
rinated additives often are thought | 
to be the cause of skin irritations. } 
Although some persons are allergic 
to them, unhygienic conditions 
which breed bacteria (especially in | 
water dispersibles) are a more 
common cause. Germicides solve | 
the problem. 


Corrosion—Rusting is the most 
common form. Water dispersibles 
account for most of it. You can 
minimize or eliminate the effects 
by increasing the ratio of product 
to water, adding an inhibitor or 
cleaning parts after drawing and 
applying a protective coating. 
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Pencil cap like this one illustrates successive stages required in extreme drawing. 
Each one needs separate punch and die; chlorinated oils work well here 


Green or blue stains on copper 
or its alloys are formed by free 
fatty acids. Solution: A _ lubri- 
cant with a free fatty acid con- 
tent of less than 1 per cent. 


White stains on aluminum or 
zinc come from the salts in alka- 
line water with a pH greater than 
9. Water insoluble drawing oils 
are a simple solution. 

Stability in Storage—Since lubri- 
eants are made several months 
ahead, they must keep. well. 
Liquids shouldn’t gel nor separate; 
solids must not bleed oil nor form 
crusts. 

Inhibitors prevent rancidity in 
fats. Pigmented, soap-fat pastes 
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must have sufficient body to pre- 
vent separation of dispersed solids. 


Easily Applied—This feature is 
important to operators who work 
on incentive. A convenient method 
is continuous circulation. Lubri- 
cants should be nonfoaming. Other 
methods: Coated rollers, dipping, 
spray, and drip systems. 


Easily Removed—Water or solv- 
ent degreasers are the most com- 
mon cleaning methods. Choose the 
one that matches the lubricant. 

Some plants limit the selection 
of drawing lubricants to those 
most easily cleaned or to those 
which can be removed by equip- 
ment on hand. That is a cart-be- 


fore-the-horse procedure which can 
be more expensive than newer 
cleaning equipment. 

Welding operations which follow 
drawing affect the choice of lubri- 
cant. Certain water-dispersibles 
are most suitable. 


Over-All Economy—It’s obvious 
that the cheapest lubricant isn’t 
always the best. Be sure to con- 
sider production labor cost, recon- 
ditioning, tool life, cost of metal, 
and processing of rejects, press 
overhead, and cleaning. 


& 
Pod 


°¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Part II ap- 
pears next week. Write Editorial Service, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Crown-hobbing on this special Barber-Colman No. 14-15 Hobbing 
Machine is an ideal production method of generating crowned gear 
teeth. Where gears are now hobbed and then crown-finished in a secon- 
dary operation, they may be crown-hobbed in one operation. When a 
hobbed finish is satisfactory, the shaving operation can be completely 
eliminated. If the degree of finish required calls for a further finishing 
Operation, such gears may be finished after crown-hobbing at less cost 
and in less time because hobbing provides uniform stock removal. 


Crown-hobbing also makes it possible to hold a change in tooth thick- 
ness within the desired limits, and the tooth bearing can be located at 
the most desirable point consistent with the job conditions. 


In the operation shown here, 4 DP., 14T, 18° P.A. transmission gears 
with 234” face are crown-hobbed on a special Barber-Colman No. 14-15 
Hobbing Machine. Teeth are hobbed with a change in tooth thickness of 
0045". The automatic cycle includes rough hobbing R. to L. at a given 
depth, automatic lowering of the work slide against the crowning cam, 
climb hobbing L. to R. at a constantly changing depth, and rapid travers- 
ing out of cut. No further finishing is required in this particular case, and 
the gears are completed in one automatic operation, without changing 
tools or transfer to other machines. Savings on this part can be expected 
on the basis of the following comparison: 


typical gear-crowning 


crown-hobbing 


Manually unload and load. 
Automatic cycle — rough hob. 
R. to L., set to finish depth, 
and crown hob L. to R. 
Manually unload and load. 


Rough hob gear teeth: 
Transfer to other machine. 
Semi-finish hob gear teeth. 
Transfer to next machine. 
Crown-finish gear teeth. 


The machine can be designed to suit your job requirements, either as a 
single-purpose machine, or as a universal machine for both crown and 
conventional hobbing. Parts can be hobbed in one or two cuts, depending 
upon specifications of the part. The cam can be designed to produce 
the tooth configuration required. 

The machine required for crown-hobbing is provided with a cam mecha- 
nism for raising and lowering the work slide to produce a change in 
tooth thickness. The work slide is held against the rotary cam by hy- 
draulic pressure in addition to its own weight. Change gears are provided 
in the cam drive so that different amounts of change in tooth thickness 
can be produced with the same cam. 

Send us drawings of your crowned-gears. Our engineers will analyze 
the job conditions and make recommendations for crown-hobbing. 


= AN Y 
BARBER-COLMAN COMP BARBER 


ROMO C KM STREET*® ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS are 
Hobs + Cutters - Reamers « Hobbing Machines - Hob Sharpening Machines A 
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Here’s how a ranking Air Force officer sums up fu- 
ture requirements for the aircraft and missile indus- 


tries: 


1. MORE CASTINGS: Less aluminum, more high 


strength steel. 


MORE EXTRUSIONS AND FORGINGS: Priority 
goes to steel, titanium, and beryllium. 


MORE SANDWICH STRUCTURES: Steels will 


gain over nonferrous. 


NEWER MACHINING METHODS: Electrospark, 
numerical controls, and surface speeds of 
30,000 to 50,000 fpm. 


CLOSER SHEET TOLERANCES: Greater width, 
length for stainless; rolling mills will stay with- 
in 25 per cent of present tolerances. 


MATERIAL STORAGE: Rare alloys will require 
vacuum or controlled atmospheres. 


Metalworking Tomorrow 


Supersonic airplanes and hot missiles force designers to use 


many hard-to-work metals. Here is a rundown of current 


developments and a few trends appearing on the horizon 


THE predictions above were made 
by Col. John N. Dick, chief of man- 
ufacturing methods, Industrial Re- 
sources Div., Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

The occasion was a regional steel 
conference of the American Steel 
Warehouse Association at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 

Here is the substance of Colonel 
Dick’s thinking about the effects 
of supersonic aircraft and guided 
missiles on tomorrow’s industrial 
picture: 
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Castings—They offer the closest 
approximation of the finished piece. 
Holes can be cored, undercuts made, 
and draft angles eliminated or held 
to a minimum. Such advantages re- 
duce machining and chip production 
and permit use of general rather 
than expensive, single purpose ma- 
chine tools. 

A landing gear door is a good 
example. A one piece magnesium 
casting replaced 55 aluminum 
stampings joined by 1600 rivets. 

In another case, a landing gear 


fork, made as a single casting, re- 
placed three aluminum forgings. 
The switch increased strength 5 


per cent and cut weight 25 per 


cent. 
Steel Advantages — The Air 


Force has casting alloys with ten- | 
sile strengths of 200,000 psi. They — 


are working toward 300,000 psi. 
Parts cast in such alloys are 


stronger and lighter than equiva- 


lent aluminum forgings. 
Methods—The ideal casting re- 


quires only hole drilling and fac- — 


ing off of mating surfaces. Today’s 

methods come far closer to that 

ideal than most people imagine. 
Special sand with an inorganic 


binder can produce accurate, — 


smooth surfaces. Thermosetting 


resin, mixed with fine-grain sand © 
and applied to a hot pattern makes © 


greatly improved shell molds. Be- 
yond that, pure ceramic molds, 
fired at extremely high tempera- 
tures, leave casting surfaces as 
smooth as chinaware. 

There will be great emphasis on 
vacuum or controlled atmosphere 
casting. The processes greatly im- 


prove the physical properties of — 


cast metals. 


Future Equipment—Colonel Dick 
feels that the casting industry 
must solve many unusual prob- 
lems in the next few years. New 
melting and molding equipment 
will be delicate and more expen- 
sive than that used today. New 
molding materials and rare alloys 
will require vacuum packing, or 
storage in sealed containers, or 
controlled atmospheres. 

Typical of such unusual equip- 
ment is the electron beam vacuum 
furnace developed by Temiscal, 
Richmond, Calif. It uses an elec- 
tron beam from tungsten filaments 
heated by high voltage. Metal is 
fed from the top, melts in the elec- 
tron beam, and drips into a copper 
crucible where it freezes. With- 
drawal of solidified metal is con- 
tinuous. 

Extrusions, Forgings — The 
newer ones must be able to meet 
higher operating temperatures and 
stresses without appreciable sacri- 
fice in lightness. Such specs call 
for titanium, steel, beryllium, and 
a host of “new and exotic” mate- 
rials, says Colonel Dick. 

Forgers are working on the prob- 
lems of reducing scale formation 
on such metals. There is some 
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AMBA LLOY ..«. M. BYERS ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY STEEL PRODUCT. 


IVMETABLED DELIVERY...SERVICED BY SPECIALISTS 


ality carbon, alloy and stainless steels with the best service in the also offer a personalized technical service through our highly- 
i i i f metallurgists. 
A ntee to each customer. We start with a quality trained corps 0 Ri Soa 
Be iar ov-ctscle—tnen follow up with a firm delivery Ninety-three years of producing ferrous metals have familiarized 
ate that gets your order where you want it, when you want it, fast. us with many of your problems. So check Byers first for your steel 
But the Byers service policy extends beyond delivery. High grade requirements. Write iof new Catalog. A. M. BYERS COMPANY, Clark 
version facilities are an important part of our program. We Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


growth company with the emphasis on quality and service 4, JA. BYERS COMPANY 


TOMORROW ... 


evidence that high energy rate 


forming (Example: Explosive 

THis PARK pie-rorceD CRANKSHAFT Wim aeersneaieernes 
sures) will lick the problem. 

WEIGHS 3500 POUNDS Sandwiches — This type con- 

cf struction permits designers the use 


of steel and its alloys in aircraft 
and engines with no sacrifice in 
added weight (see Page 116). Main 
drawbacks are brazing methods, 
materials, equipment. 

Two principal types will stand 
out: Honeycomb and corrugated 
cores. They are made from foil 
0.001 to 0.003 in. thick. Facing 
sheets are 0.006 to 0.030 in. thick. | 

Machining — Emphasis on tape 
controls stems from the increased 
productivity such tools display 
compared with those in use now. 
Other benefits: Shorter setup 
time, increased accuracy, conven- 
ient storage of skills, less scrap. 

Electrospark machining, says 
Colonel Dick, also looks promising. 
There seems to be no limit to the 
complexity of forms it can han- 
dle. Metal hardness merely im- 
proves usefulness—the harder the 
metal, the better it works. 

Some of the newer high strength 


_..is typical of 25 models 


materials are almost impossible to 

from 1500 to 5000 Pp ounds, machine. Tests at Lockheed in- 

d f di | d ° dicate that ultra-high-speed ma- 
maae for alesei an gas engines chining with explosives may be a 


way around that problem. 
The Air Force is supporting a 


This “six throw” crankshaft, almost 12 ft. long, is repre- Project tO a eee ee 
at speeds between 30,000 and 50,- 


sentative of the large die-forgings Park supplies to 000 fpm. In initial experiments 
manufacturers of gas and diesel engines. | | the workpiece is a projectile chin 


Park’s facilities include a complete die-sinking shop, is shot across a tool bit. 
The colonel emphasized that he 


modern specialized heat-treating equipment and ex- one A : 

perienced metallurgical and engineering staffs. opel cna pepe. rou nig 
; : speed machining will be 100 times 

Our sales engineers will show you how Park die-forg- those now in use. 

ings can increase strength and safety—cut down size Rolling Mills — Tomorrow’s air- 


and machine time on your requirements. frames Swill abe ned Oe 
alloy steel (5 per cent chrome 


series), and titanium sheets. Here 
are the specifications: 

1. Thickness: 0.010 in. up. 

2. Size: 48 by 240 in. (minimum). 
3. Condition: Heat treated flat. 
THE PARK DROP FORGE CO The longer and wider sheets are 

bd needed for better load distribu- 
775 EAST 79TH ST. e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO tion and weight reduction. 

Mills are considering new equip- 
ment that will produce flat rolled 
stainless sheets to 25 per cent of 


Carbon, Alloy, Heat-Resistant Alloy, and Stainless present commercial tolerances. 


Steel Closed-Die Forgings from 4 Ibs. to 5000 lbs. Some, equipment, is yinetitiegas 
velopment stage. It is expected to 


hold flatness to within 1 per cent. 


Die Forging Specialists Since 1907 
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Portable Arc Welder Has Dual Controls for Generator Output 


The K-6090 is rated 200 amperes at 40 volts and 
60 per cent duty cycle. It has an electric outlet 
which provides 1 kw of auxiliary power (direct cur- 
rent). 

The welder has a five step, selective current control 
and a continuous voltage control which also provides 
fine adjustments in the current. 

The ranges of the steps on the selective current 
control overlap, so that it is possible to obtain either 
a high or low open circuit voltage for any current. 

The gasoline engine which drives the welder de- 
velops 86 hp at the 1450 rpm operational speed of 
the welder. 

The auxiliary power, 115 volts direct current, may 
be used for power tools or for lighting. Write: 
Lincoln Electric Co., 22801 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 
17, Ohio. Phone: Ivanhoe i-8100 


Lathe Headstock Uses Gear-Belt Drive 


The 21 and 24-in. Regal lathes are powered by 
7*4-hp motors. A 10-hp motor is available for high 
speeds. 

The bed has hardened and ground steel ways that 
can be replaced. They are fitted according to the 
compensating V-way principle to provide better dis- 
tribution of forces. 

Both feed rod and preloaded lead screw are pro- 
vided to insure continued accuracy in thread chasing. 
Write: R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati 8, Ohio. Phone: Jefferson 1-0910 


Ring and Circle Shear Can Cut %4-In. Mild Steel 
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Model 33 RC cuts circles, circular holes, and rings. 
It eliminates the hand feeding of cutters into plate. 


A power downfeed drives the upper cutter into the 
material automatically as the cut progresses. The 
cutter can be stopped at any depth, and overtravel 
of the cutter, in either direction, is prevented by limit 
switches. 

Cutting can be started at any point within, or 
from the edge of, the blank. 

A self-compensating circle arm floats on guided 
ways to maintain true center automatically despite 
varying thicknesses and types of materials. 

An adjusting crank quickly positions the circle 
arm for cutting various diameters. High carbon, 
high chrome cutters are used. Write: Niagara Ma- 
chine & Tool Works, 683 Northland Ave., Buffalo 
11,N. Y. Phone: Taylor 4070 
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H&S speed reducer 
helps increase Flexopress 
drive efficiency! 


Located in the Hayes Industry Plant at 
Jackson, Michigan, this Flexopress has 
greatly increased production efficiency. 
Operating at double the slide speed pre- 
viously obtainable, it’s the world’s fastest 
press for comparable size and stroke. 

A high speed motor was specified for 
greater operation economy. Resultant 
high shaft speed had to be reduced to 
desired flywheel speed. For this, Pre- 
cision’s engineers selected a compact, 
easy-to-install H&S speed reducer as the neatest and most efficient 
drive linkage available. 


H&S RS1600 Speed Reducer 


Perhaps you, too, can benefit from our years of speed reducer and 
industrial gear engineering experience. If you are looking for de- 
pendable, trouble-free power transmission, won’t you contact your 
H&S representative or write us today? 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT) CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 Hamilton Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Send note on company letterhead for H&S Reducer Catalog No. 55 
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Fork Lift Truck 


Model H has a 24-volt elec- 
trical system and is built for con- 
tinuous operation and frequent 
stopping and starting. 

A rear wheel drive enables the 
truck to turn in its own length. 
The turning radius is 56% in. The 
truck can stack loads 48 in. long 
in aisles 914 ft wide. 


The truck comes in four stand- 
ard capacities: 1000, 1500, 2000, 
and 2500 lb. Collapsed heights 
of all units are either 68 or 83 in. 
Fork elevations are 102 and 132 in. 

There are three speeds in both 
forward and reverse. Write: Dept. 
R-18, Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., 
125 Walnut St., Watertown 72, 
Mass. Phone: Watertown 4-5400 


Cranking Battery 


The MGD Exide-Ironclad is a 
diesel locomotive battery available 
in molded hard rubber trays in two 
sizes. One has 19 plates, the other 
13 plates. Capacities are 420 and 
280 ampere-hours at an 8-hour dis- 
charge rate. 

The battery uses armored, po- 
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rous tubing to encase the grid 
spines and active material of the 
positive plates. The tubing acts 
like a highly efficient filter, facili- 
tating electrochemical action. It 
prevents loss or shedding of active 
material. 

Positive plates are made of an 
alloy of silver, lead, and other ma- 
terials which give high resistance 
to electrolytic corrosion. 

Heavy copper inserts in terminal 
posts and cell connectors assure 
high sustained voltage during 
cranking. Write: Dept. MGD, 
Exide Industrial Div., Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Box 8109, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. Phone: Locust 
4-4030 


Special Machine 


This trunnion-type machine has 
two ways and five stations. It is 
a semiautomated unit that drills, 
core drills, reams, and taps four 
groups of rock bit holder parts. 

Work fixtures are mounted on a 
trunnion that is indexed to five po- 
sitions between opposed way-type 
machining units. 


Both machining units have single 
spindle, lead screw tapping units. 
Onc machining unit has a nine- 


spindle head, the other a _ ten- 
spindle head. Holes up to 14% in. 
in diameter are drilled and reamed. 
A 20-hp motor powers the mul- 
tiple spindle drill head. Write: 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., 
3400 E. Lafayette, Detroit 7, 
Mich. Phone: Lorain 7-0123 


Brake Motor 


The Brakemotor is a_ single- 
frame unit which combines a wafer 
type brake with a drive motor. 

The brake’s “doughnut” type 
magnets permit the shaft to be ex- 
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tended through it. 

Drive motors in NEMA frame 
sizes 182 through 326U have con- 
tinuous duty ratings of 3, 6, 10, 


15, 25, and 50 ft-lb. Intermit- 


tent ratings are 3, 6, 10, 15, 25, 35, 
50, and 75 ft-lb. Write: Reuland 
Electric Co., Alhambra, Calif. 
Phone: Cumberland 3-4171 


Radial Drill 


This line of drilling machines is 
offered with three optional head 
designs. The Lever-Shift, the 
standard model, controls all 36 
spindle speeds and 18 power feeds 
manually. 

The Partial Preselect model com- 
bines hydraulic control of all 36 
spindle speeds with manual con- 


“We found a 


GOLD MINE OF 
TOP-QUALITY 
LABOR 


in Uniontown, Pa.” 


...says W. F. Rockwell, Jr., President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


Rockwell Manufacturing opened its water meter plant in Union- 
town, Pa., in 1953 — substantially enlarged it in 1956. Here’s 
how Mr. Rockwell feels about the high quality of the labor 
available in this typical WESTern PENNsylvania community: 


“Our production calls for a lot of highly skilled precision work performed to 
close tolerances. Our Uniontown employees have proved that a solid mining 
community background fits people for this sort of employment. They took 
very little time to train— and have turned in a record performance. We 
attribute these standout qualities to a fairly high level of mechanical apti- 
tude and skill, plus a sound, healthy attitude toward work.” 


Send for this 


Area Development Department 
West Penn Power Company 
Cabin Hill. Greensburg, Pa. 


mechanical aptitudes and skills available in the area. 


Name 


Title 


FAYETTE COUNTY SKILL SURVEY* 


Considering a new plant location? Get this unique, factual 
study of specific skills possessed by available workers in 
this typical WESTern PENNsylvania area. Check it against 
the skills you need. Mail coupon below. 


*Prepared January, 1957 by Penna. Dept. of Labor and Industry 


Company 


Address. 


As 
| 
| I would like a copy of the “Fayette County Skill Survey”, showing specific 
| 
| 


_— — ea ia 


City and State 


WEST PENNI POWER 


an operating unit of the WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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manufacturers select Mueller Brass Co. 
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Three more nationally known 


Forgeable Bearing Alloys for vital 
components of their products 


In ever-increasing numbers, Mueller Brass Co. specialized alloys are being specified by manufacturers of top- 
quality products. In a series of continuing advertisements, we have presented case histories of successful applica- 
tions, to which we now add three more distinguished companies who are incorporating Mueller Brass Co. 
forgeable bearing alloys in their products to meet the demands of widely divergent operating conditions. 


U. S. Instrument Corporation, Charlottesville, Va., selected 
abrasive-resistant Mueller bronze alloy bushings for their 
remarkable telephone selector switches after exhaustive 
tests of many materials. A vital communications link on 
today’s U. S. Naval vessels, these sound-powered telephone 
circuits must meet rigid Navy performance-standards. 
Such phones, for example, must have selector switches which 
are capable of rotating for a minimum of 50,000 torturous 
cycles . . . 360° clockwise, followed by 360° counter- 
clockwise. In addition, the ‘‘O” ring must still form a water- 
tight seal AT THE END OF THE TEST! Of the many tested, 
a Mueller Brass Co. special manganese bronze alloy was 
the best one meeting these rigid specifications. 


There were other important reasons why these bushings 
were chosen by U. S. Instrument Corporation for this 


U. S. INSTRUMENT 
CORPORATION 


application. Resistance to abrasive action against the 
rubber “©” ring was a prime one .. . then, too, the stem 
assembly suffered severe pounding through the action of 
the indexing mechanism which, prior to the use of the Mueller 
Brass Co. alloy, caused repeated seizure of the component 
parts. In this particular application, the part was fabricated 
on an automatic screw machine rather than produced as a 
forging. The versatility of Mueller Brass Co. alloys makes 
them readily adaptable to the most economical method of 
fabrication dependent upon the size, shape, and end-use 
requirements of the part. 


In commenting on the success of this part, U. S. Instrument 
Corporation praised the alloy for its tensile strength 
(ordinary brasses could not withstand the 2000 ft. Ib. 
impacts without deformation), for its machinability and 
corrosion-resistance. 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


STEEL 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR CoO. 


Harley-Davidson motorcycles (made in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin) have, since 1903, enjoyed a world famous reputa- 
tion for economical, reliable transportation. These versatile 
machines are ideally suited for pleasure, for commercial or 
business use, as well as the grueling demands of law en- 
forcement work. Harley-Davidsons boast a dependable 
engine . . . one which can roll up an astounding mileage 
record with little or no care. The painstaking selection of 
every engine component is one important reason for this 
reliability. The new twin-cylinder Harley-Davidson 74 OHV 


employs Mueller Brass Co. bronze alloy forgings in the form 
of rocker-arm bearing caps. Subjected to violent temper- 
ature changes, fast starts and stops and road shock, Mueller 
forgings are proving again and again that they have the 
ability necessary to withstand almost any punishment... 
and still provide unfailing service. 


Why not investigate these specialized alloys for your own 
products. We welcome your inquiries. Our engineering staff 
will be happy to make specific recommendations. Both on 
the proper alloy and the best method of fabrication to 
meet your needs . . . exactly. Our engineering manuals 
show many, many examples of how American manufacturers 
have used these alloys to great advantage. 


Pee Ore: |: fee Ue RR .On iN 
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JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co., Racine, Wisconsin, was among the first to produce a 
practical power mower for home use. That was more than 35 years ago! 
Today, Jacobsen power-mower dependability is evident itself in more than 
a dozen gleaming new models such as the popular Pacer, Lawn Queen, 
Manor and others. One of the most reliable components in the always 
dependable Jacobsen hi-torque engine is a Mueller Brass Co. connecting 
rod forged from special bronze alloy. Jacobsen mowers with Mueller-forged 
connecting rods are called upon by some commercial users to operate as 
much as 8 hours daily, 6 days a week ... perhaps as much as 2000 hours 
a year. In searing summer temperatures, thru hours of constant operation, the 
high uniform strength of Mueller bronze forgings constantly withstands 
pounding and vibration with the same conspicuous success as in its many 


other applications. 
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trol of the 18 power feeds. The,}i 
Complete Preselect model hydrau-; 
lically changes all 36 spindle speeds } 
and 18 power feeds. They are}}# 
controlled by two dials. 


with standard components, 
we can provide control 

and indication 

for many purposes. 


3 


Z S 
CARRIER SHIFT i STEP SELECTION 
SYSTEMS : . SYSTEMS The machine has a declutchable, 
4 —= 


herringbone driving gear which 
provides the power to drive large 
diameter drills and heavy cutting | 
tools. The gear is declutched for 
small drills and taps which re- | 
quire high spindle speeds and quick } 
reversals. ‘ 
The machines are available with | 
Acne nee 13, 15, 17, and 19 in. diameter col- 
SYSTEMS ; umns; 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 ft arm jj 
lengths; spindle speeds up to 2300 | 
rpm; and power feeds from 0.004 
to 0.125 in. with six positive geared 
tap leads. Write: Cincinnati Bick- | 
ford Div., Giddings & Lewis Ma- | 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
Phone: Elmhurst 1-1700 


AUDIO TONE = RELAY Storage Unit 
SYSTEMS / sy SYSTEMS 


This store-and-feed unit is cus- 
tom-tailored to automated proces- 
sing lines. It offers a true demand- 
feeding system from a controlled 
mobile-storage medium. 

The illustration shows a_ unit 
which stores and feeds gear blanks 


Femco Systems use only one pair of wires 


or operate over existing power lines! 
Let a Femco sales engineer 


help solve your problem. 


UNderhill 3-3200 IRWIN, PA. 


COMMUNICATION © Electronic Engineers * AUTOMATION 
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WHEREVER YOU 
NEED A LIFT 


It is ‘Budgit’ — the light 
weight aluminum chain 
block you can carry and 
use anywhere for “spot 
lifting.” The smallest size weighs just 
29 lbs. but lifts 500 Ibs. with a hand 
chain pull of only 25 Ibs. Operation 
is smooth, fast, safe. Every part — 
from over-capacity hooks to big 
“full jeweled” brake — is super- 
strong. 


For maintenance in the plant or out- 
doors... for equipment installation 

. for daily production jobs... 
choose the ‘Budgit? Aluminum 
Chain Blocks. Highest efficiency 
and long service life make it your 
best buy in“knock-about” hoists. Ca- 
pacities: %4 to 10 tons. Spark and 
corrosion resistant models available. 
Get details from your “Shaw -Box’ 
Distributor or write us for Bulletins 
405 and 415. 


‘BUDGIT’ HI-CAP® 


TROLLEYS provide easiest 
load movement because the 


a wheel treads are crowned to 

«.¢ reduce the I-beam contact area. 

% Spark and corrosion resistant 

: © {models available. Capacities: 3 

wy | ;, to 10 tons. Other models from 

¢ ” % to 20 tons. 

i MAXWELL ; Bud CHAIN 
Fl Me IFS WE ® BLOCKS 
— MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
384 West Broadway * Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of ‘“SHAW-BOX’’ and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ 
Cranes, ‘BUDGIT’ and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ Hoists and 
other lifting specialties. Other Divisions produce 
‘ASHCROFT’ Gauges, ‘HANCOCK’ Valves, ‘CON- 
SOLIDATED’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘AMERICAN 
and ‘AMERICAN-MICROSEN’ Industrial Instruments, 
and Aircraft Products. 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, 
Ltd., Avenue Road, Galt, Ontario. 
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with a 2 in. OD. Storage capacity 
with a part of this size is over 
2500 units. 

Parts are kept moving by the mo- 
tion imparted from two rubber 
belts rotating lengthwise in the 
unit. The belt surface is vertical. 
Write: Gear-O-Mation Div., Michi- 
gan Tool Co., 7173 E. MecNichols 
Rd., Detroit 12, Mich. Phone: Twin- 
brook 1-3111 


Fork Truck Is Fast 


The electric-powered Model F- 
38T2 has a maximum travel speed 
of 614 mph and a lifting speed of 
72 fpm. 

The truck has a short turning 
radius and 360-degree steering. 


All speeds are controlled by the 
operator’s foot; his right hand is 
free to control hoisting and tilting. 
Write: Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone: Utah 1-6200 


Optical Comparator 


Model 167 is a device for compar- 
ing objects and determining the dif- 
ference between them. It can be 
used to superimpose an assembly 
drawing on a work surface for 
quick and accurate assembly of 
small parts. 

The comparator can be adapted 
for three dimensional objects. Ap- 
plications include the comparison 
of master forgings with specimens 
in various stages of manufacture 
and the periodic checking of forg- 
ing dies against a master. 

When two objects to be com- 
pared are inserted, their images 
(one pink and one green) are 


PERFORATED 
MATERIALS 


He 


Utility - Beauty - Economy 


FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


A MEDIUM OF 
LIMITLESS 
APPLICATIONS 


Designers are discov- 
ering an ever-increas- 
ing range of applica- 
tions for perforated 
materials. For func- 
tional or decorative 
purposes, or where a 
combination of both is 
essential, H & K per- 
forated materials are 
used in more:products, 
in more accessories, 
in more places than 
ever before. 


REDUCES 
TOOLING COSTS 


Design, pattern and 
open area for almost 
every application may 
be selected from our 
thousands of perforat- 
ing dies—at no charge 
for tooling. (Tools for 
special designs can be 
built to order.) 


MATERIALS 
PERFORATED 


Harrington & King can 
perforate practically 
any metallic or non- 
metallic material that 
can be obtained in 
coils, sheets or plates 
. . from foil-thin to 1” 
thick. 
H & K engineers will 
be pleased to work 
with you on your re- 
quirements. 


FIND NEAREST 


Hak AGENT 


See our catalog in Sweet's 
Product Design File. 


‘Yeliow Pages’ 


Fill in and mail coupon to leteailnder 
the nearest H & K office. “Perforated Metals” 


esi tals is eae 
arrington & Ming 


ang TOL Co: INC. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse New York Office and Warehouse | 
5627 Fillmore Street 118 Liberty Street 
Chicago 44, Ill. New York, N.Y. | 
| Please send me— l 
[[] GENERAL CATALOG NO. 62 | 
i (a) STOCK LIST of Perforated Steel Sheets i 
J Name | 
{ TITLE | 
J company | 
| STREET ] 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
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For any of your welding Jobs 


4 


HELIARC 
Inert Gas Shielded Arc 


Tungsten Electrode 


UNIONMELT 


Submerged Arc 


< Welding 
Composition 


FOR THE BEST IN ELECTRIC WELDING ...LOOK TO LINDE 


154 
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UNIONARC 
Magnetic Flux Gas Shielded Arc 
‘WELDING WIRE 


FLUX AND GAS 


FLUX ADHERES }\\\on 
TO THE WIRE 


The terms “‘Lrnpve,”’ ‘‘HELIARC,” 
“UNIONMELT,”” “‘UNIONARC,”” 

and ‘‘Un1on Carsive”’ are . 
trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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.. LINDE can supply the 


right method! 


Inert gas shielded arc welding— 


HEwiaRrc Apparatus for inert gas shielded arc welding, using a tungsten electrode 
and a shield of LINDE argon, is tops for joining hard-to-weld commercial metals. 
On stainless steel and aluminum, HELIARC Welding is fast and clean, producing 
high-quality welds that resist corrosion. HELIARC Welding eliminates costly 
grinding and finishing, making it a valuable method for quantity production 

of hard-to-weld metals. 


Submerged arc welding — 


Shapes made of materials ranging from light gage to heavy plate, adaptable 

to mechanization, can be most economically joined by UNIONMELT Welding. It is 
used on low and medium carbon steels and alloy steels, including those 
containing chrome and/or nickel. UNIONMELT Welding is also used extensively 
for resurfacing metal, providing extra wear and corrosion resistance. UNIONMELT 
Welding is fast and inexpensive on production jobs. 


Shielded inert gas metal are welding — 


One of the most versatile welding methods is Sigma Welding. LINDE’s Sigma 
apparatus, using a shield of LINDE argon, is ideal for manual welding of 
commercial metals 4 in. or more thick, and for automatic operation on lighter 
gage metals to .050 in. Highest quality welds can be made on aluminum thicker 
than Jf in. at speeds up to 16 inches per minute. Build-up and surfacing jobs 
are also improved by using LINDE’s Sigma welding method. 


// Magnetic flux gas shielded arc welding — 


Unionarc Welding, LINDE’s most recent development in electric welding, is an 
extremely fast method for welding mild steel. This method employs a 
continuously-fed, bare steel wire electrode, magnetically coated with flux 
conveyed in a stream of carbon dioxide shielding gas. Manual welds can be made 
easily in any position—vertical, overhead, downhand—with no stops to change 


electrodes. The speed, versatility, and ease of operation of 
of UN1onARC Welding brings costs down 25% to 65% below 
those of manual covered electrode welding. Clean, smooth, 
high-quality welds are provided, even in the presence of 
moderate amounts of rust, scale, and moisture. 


Engineers at LINDE have been designing, developing, and testing elec- 
tric welding methods and apparatus for many years. Help on any weld- 
ing method is yours for the asking. You can improve your work and cut 
production problems by taking advantage of LINDE’s experience. For 
data on UNIONARC Welding or any other electric welding method, call 
the LINDE office nearest you. 

LINDE CoMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in other principal cities. In 
Canada: Linde Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited. 


TRADE-MARK 
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Every S7 


A rack is loaded 
with automobile grilles 
to be plated 


and plated grilles 
ready for shipment 
are unloaded from rack. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
PLATING SUPPLIER 
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transmitted to the viewing area by 
an optical system. Turning knobs 
superimpose the two images. Where 
the objects are identical, the op- 
erator sees a black and white im- 
age. Where they differ, the image 
remains pink or green. Write: 
Engineering & Optical Div., Per- 
kin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 
Phone: Victor 17-2422 


Hydraulic Presses 


The Longhorn line of presses in- 
cludes models of 160 to 1500-ton 
capacities. 


The presses are designed to 
handle all metal forming opera- 
tions. All units are equipped with 
NEMA 12 or JIC standard elec- 
trie circuits: Write: Perry. Cos 
P. O. Box 2057, Waco, Tex. Phone: 
Plaza 6-2137 


Vacuum Induction Furnace 


The FIM-300 is a melting fur- 
nace with a chamber 8 ft long and 
5 ft in diameter. The standard 
model has a capacity of 200 lb, but 
this is easily increased to 300 Ib 
by adding a second diffusion-ejec- 
tor pump. 

Standard equipment includes a 
2900 liter per second diffusion- 
ejector pump, a 310 cfm mechan- 
ical pump, two observation win- 


STEEL 


FIRST OPERATION SECOND OPERATION 


BREAKDOWN ANGLE r 


__—— (Broad Cut) and FINISH 
FACE (Single Point Cut) ~\ REMOVE EXCESS 
(2 Tools), TURN 
ROUGH and \ ANGLE (Single 
FINISH TURN \ Point Cut) 


~ FORM GROOVE \ FACE (Single 
Point Cut) 
DRILL HOLE FROM 
— = SOLID, BORE and FORM. TURN 
DIAMETER 


ROUGH, FACE (Broad REMOVE EXCESS 


— Cut) and FINISH FACE VL, _— (2 Tools), ROUGH 
“ (Single Point Cut) Via Vif and FINISH FACE 
(Single Point Cut) 


™ REMOVE BUR 


BLACK AREAS INDICATE METAL REMOVED 


Some of the toughest machining jobs you’ll ever have to han- 
dle get that way, not because of any single factor like extra- 


hard metal or really heavy cutting, but because of several. 


contributing factors that can add up to a lot of machining 
time and a big profit loss. The job shown here . . . which one 
of our customers brought in recently . . . is a good example. A 
glance at the “Job Facts” will show you a combination of fac- 
tors that could easily have made this job a real problem. The 
most difficult of these requirements was machining the bevels 
. .. which had to meet close tolerances for size and conform- 
ity to the true angle and, in addition, demanded a fine finish 
with no tool-return marks permitted. However, handling this 
part on a Potter & Johnston 4-U Automatic, with a tooling 
set-up engineered by P&J Tooling Specialists, put this poten- 
tial headache on a high-output, high-profit basis. 


A new P&J Automatic can put your problem jobs on a pay- 
ing basis too! Send me your sample prints and I’ll show you 
how a P&J Automatic with P&J Tooling can help you turn 


AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES , , . GEAR CUTTERS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON 


SUBSIDIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 
PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1898 


October 14, 1957 


Let me show you 
how one of our 
P&J Automatics 


HERE ARE THE JOB FACTS: 
PART: Bevel Gear 

MATERIAL: Steel Forging, 190 Brinell 
MACHINING REQUIRED: 22 separate rough- 


ing and finishing cuts including several 
hard-to-handle angle cuts. 

SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS: Hold bevel angles 
to close tolerances and produce a good 
finish. 

RESULTS: A part finished every 13 minutes 
floor-to-floor time ...onaP&J 4-U 
Automatic! 


out your toughest jobs faster, better and at 
lower cost. Write Potter & Johnston Company, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


GILDA PACKAGING MACHINES 


“PROBLEM” Job on a PAYING BASIS! 
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) 


a name with over 83 
years experience ready to 
serve the industry at all 
times with the 


PERFORATED 


requirements necessary for 
your equipment, machin- 
ery or parts in any form 
or types of 


or fibre, cardboard, paper, 
soundboards and. other 
materials in a workman- 
like manner that 


lasting performance, bet- 
ter quality, and above all 
a product that will give 
you a 


PERFECT 


job for the particular pur- 
pose for which it is to be 


used, without defects, 


burrs or camber to 


SCREENS 


because our up-to-date 
equipment, plus our engi- 
neering counsel gives you 
nothing but the best. 


ralete ore Sp ecially srerersio 
e9e0 


eee Fabricated for ,°.°, 
°,°,° ALL INDUSTRIES,®,°, 


©e0e08080 pyeeeveece 
eee eooee 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


o.0 53 FAIRMOUNT AVE. © 0 ¢ 
MO MIERSEVICTY 4, NOI 6 oo 
Mo%e” PHONE—DELAWARE 3.6200 9 9—% 


%, Send for lilustrated Catalog ng 
@2e0e2e2002086286880620868 
@#eeee 
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dows, a bridge breaker, and a 
sight tube. 


The mold well is flanged and can 
be constructed at any desired 
depth. It is readily interchanged 
with bolt-on accessories. 


The 36-in. diameter of the mold 
well makes it easy to pour large 
molds or to add an accessory mold 


table. The standard well accom- 
modates molds 48 in. high. The 
mold table permits 42-in. molds. 

There are four independently 
controlled charging cups for alloy 
addition or base charging. They 
have a combined volume of 268 cu 
in., equal in volume to a nominal 
50-lb crucible. Write: Rochester 
Div., Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Corp.) Ome it EvCAC mn Ss ivice: 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Phone: Glen- 
wood 7972 


Gear Motors 


The MV vertical gear motors are 
used for driving vertical shafts 
(particularly in mixing applica- 
tions). They are also suited for 
wall mounted applications; when 
so mounted, the worm is located 
below the gear. 


Be 


The double-reduction units have 
a helical primary and double-en- 
veloping worm gear secondary. All 
teeth are straight-sided and tan- 
gent to a common circle. They are 
in contact the full depth of the 
teeth. One-eighth of the gear 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
NUMERICAL CONTROL 
APPLICATIONS 


ELECTROLIMIT JIG BORER 
Equipped with Numerical Control, the 


P&W No. 2E Jig Borer is equally 
suitable for toolroom and precision 
production applications. Settings 
accurate to .0001” are made automatically 
from data supplied by a punched tape or 
an operator’s keyboard. 


VERTICAL PRECISION HOLE GRINDER 


Table and carriage are similar in design to 
the No. 2E Jig Borer and the same 
ultra-precision Electrolimit Measuring 
System is employed. Column, however, is 
equipped with interchangeable, turbine- 
driven grinding heads for spindle 

speeds to 100,000 rpm. 


PRECISION ROTARY TABLES 


These Pratt & Whitney Rotary Tables 
are the ultimate in precision and 
convenience for circular spacing, 

graduating and angular positioning. 
Settings accurate to 5 seconds of 

arc (2 seconds for repetitive settings) 
are made automatically from data 
supplied by punched tape or 
operator’s keyboard. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


STEEL 


JIG BORERS ... ROTARY TABLES... KELLER MACHINES .. 


WITH NEW PRATT & WHITNEY 


Operating under Numerical Control, this P&W Pre- 
cision Hole Grinder is positioned and re-positioned — 
accurate to .0001” — in an average of only 14 seconds! 
And since settings are controlled by a punched tape, 
the chance of work spoilage through operator error in 
reading blueprint data or setting dials is eliminated. 
The operator is free to concentrate his attention on 
work quality. 

Applied to Pratt & Whitney Jig Borers, Precision 
Hole Grinders, Rotary Tables and special machines, 
Numerical Control not only speeds up toolroom 
operations, but also makes the high precision of these 
machines available for efficient short- or long-run 


NUMERICAL CONTROL 


production work. In this type work, time savings up 
to 40% over manual operation are realized. Compare 
the performance of your present manually-con- 
trolled machines with the new standards of speed, 
accuracy and economy being established by numer- 
ically-controlled P&W equipment. If they don’t 
measure up, you are missing important opportuni- 
ties for improved work quality, larger savings and 
greater profits. 


Write now for complete information. 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated, 
13 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 


. LATHES... VERTICAL SHAPERS... CUTTER AND RADIUS GRINDERS 


Pro heChOlree FOR ACCURACY 


oe ee 


WATCH THE HUMPS 
IF YOU SCORCH 


Back in 1907, speed limit laws were 
often arbitrarily severe, even if enforce- 
ment was apt to be haphazard. The 
usual limits were 8 miles in town, 15 
miles in the country. Those who liked 
to speed were called “scorchers.’’ To put 
a damper on the activities of these gay 
blades, some towns installed sharp ridges 
or “humps’’ several inches high across 
their streets, at regular intervals. If a 
motorist was foolish enough to run over 
one of these “humps” at 20 or 30 miles 
an hour, he was likely to suffer a couple 
of blown tires or broken springs, as well 
as considerable discomfort. 


Fifty years ago when our founders started 
in making gears people firmly believed 
“haste makes waste.’’ Today our stand- 
ards of ‘haste’ (and “‘scorching’’) have 
changed, at least in degree, but there is 
still truth in this saying. It particularly 
applies in making important decisions 
such as where to buy your custom 
gears. A lot of people who have given 
the matter careful attention come to us 
for the best custom gears obtainable — 
because they've found out that it pays in 
the long run. Try us on your next custom 
gear order, and we think you'll agree 
with them. 


THE CINCINNATI GEAR CO. 


CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 


Fifty Years of “‘Gears—Good Gears Only” 
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teeth always mesh. The resulting 
high area of contact between worm 
and gear teeth spreads unit loads 
over a large area. 

There are gear motor models to 
handle 1 to 15-hp standard NEMA 
D-flange motors. There are 27 
standard output speeds, from 7.3 
to 525 rpm. Write: Cone-Drive 
Gears Div., Michigan Tool Co., 
7171 E. McNichols Rd., Detroit 12, 
Mich. Phone: Twinbrook 1-3111 


Press Forms Titanium 


This hot forming and sizing press 
is used for the automatic straight- 
ening and finish forming of ti- 
tanium and stainless steel parts. 


The press automatically removes 
cans, wrinkles, buckles, and other 
inaccuracies. Write: T. W. & C. B. 


24701 Crenshaw 
Phone: 


Sheridan Co., 
Blvd., Torrance, Calif. 
Davenport 6-6702 


Spooled Wire 


Ampco-Trode 160 is used to join 
high strength, hard aluminum 
bronzes. It develops tensile 
strengths up to 100,000 psi and 
Brinell hardnesses of 190 to 220. 

The spooled wire is used for 
joining and overlay with the inert 
gas, consumable electrode process. 
The wire conforms to AWS-ASTM 
classification E Cu AI-B. Write: 
Ampco Metal Inc., 1745 S. 38th 
St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. Phone: 
Mitchell 5-3750 


Cylindrical Grinder 


Model R-7 comes in two capaci- 
ties, 18 x 40 in. and 13 x 60 in, 
with or without plunge-cut feed 
and automatic sizing. 

Spindle flutter is prevented by 


BIRMINGHAM 3, Alabama 
1717-19 Comer Building 
Tel: ALpine 1-0668 


BOSTON (Cambridge 42), Mass. 
238 Main Street 
Tel: KIrkland 7-5875 


BUFFALO (Tonawanda), New York 
25 Pryor Avenue 
Tel: UNiversity 8804 


CHARLOTTE 4, North Carolina 
1220 East Fourth Street 
Tel: EDison 2-7774 


CHICAGO 339, Illinois 
4649-4653 West Fullerton Ave. 
Tel: HUmboldt 9-1626 


CINCINNATI 2, Ohio 
236 East 9th Street 
Tel: PArkway 1-3112 


CLEVELAND 14, Ohio 
1433 East 12th Street 
Tel: MAin 1-6131 


DETROIT 21, Michigan 
8626 West McNichols Road 
Tel: DIamond 1-1070 


LOS ANGELES 23, California 
3016 East Olympic Boulevard 
Tel: ANgelus 3-7506 


MILWAUKEE 10, Wisconsin 
9217 West Center Street 
Tel: GLenview 3-7650 


NEW YORK (Flushing 55), N.Y. 
42-19 Main Street 
Tel: INdependence 1-6363 


PHILADELPHIA 8, Pennsylvania 
401 North Broad Street 
Tel: WAlnut 2-1140 


PITTSBURGH 2, Pennsylvania 
683 Lincoln Avenue 
Tel: POplar 1-7212 

ROCHESTER 10, New York 
800 Linden Avenue 
Tel: LUdlow 6-6212 


ST, LOUIS 1, Missouri 
725 Central Terminal Building 
Tel: CEntral 1-6770 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, California 
1331 Howard Street 
Tel: MArket 1-7363 


SYRACUSE 6, New York 
2717 James Street 
Tel: HOward 3-8214 


VERO BEACH, Florida 
P.O. Box 897 
Tel: 5380 


WEST HARTFORD 1, Conn, 


505 Oakwood Avenue 
Tel: ADams 3-7561 


AGENTS: 


DALLAS 35, Texas | 
Southwest Industrial Sales Co. | 
2526 W. Mockingbird Lane 

HOUSTON 23, Texas 
Tri-Tex Machine & Tool Co. 

903 South Seventy-fifth 
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oil-suspension lubrication of the 
spindle bearings, which eliminates 
metal to metal contact. 

The wheel head swivels on a ver- 
tical centerline and operates with- 
out vibration even when using 
grinding wheels up to 16 in. in di- 
ameter. 


Ee 


Feed adjustment from 0.0001 to 
0.001 in. can be obtained. Large 
dials indicate the feeds in 0.0001 
in. When zero is reached, the 
feed disengages automatically. 

The workhead can be moved 
along the table and swivels on a 
graduated base for taper grinding 
or facing. Write: S & S Ma- 
chinery Co., 140 53rd St., Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. Phone: Hyacinth 
2-7400 


Milling Machine 


The Rockford Mill is a _ verti- 
cal machine with an infinitely vari- 
able spindle speed drive. It also 
has a rigidly held rotating head, 
a vibration-free quill, and positive 


October 14, 1957 


-»+ AND MAKE THE FORECASTS COME TRUE 
WITH OUR EXTENDED PAYMENT PLAN! 


You don’t need a crystal ball for a look at tomorrow’s profits. Just 
take an appraising look at your present machine tools and other plant 
equipment. The only way you can improve your competitive position 
and increase your profit margin is to reduce your production costs. 
If your present machines aren’t up-to-the-minute... with everything 
it takes to produce faster, more efficiently and economically ... you 
can’t expect a bright profit future. To insure tomorrow’s 
profits, you must invest now in the latest and finest. 


The new Pratt & Whitney Extended Payment Plan makes 
it easy for you to replace immediately with new P&W 
Machine Tools. Your new profits will more than take care 
of the convenient installments that pay for the machines. 


Write now for your copy of the booklet “New Machines 
Make New Profits.”’ Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorpo- 
rated, 13 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 


JIG BORERS e ROTARY TABLES e KELLER MACHINES #® TOOLROOM 
LATHES e VERTICAL SHAPERS e CUTTER AND RADIUS GRINDERS 


FIRST CHOICE FOR ACCURACY 
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automatic depth control. 

No changing of gears or belts is 
needed in making spindle speed 
adjustments. Obtainable speeds 
range from 85 to 560 rpm in the 
low range and from 600 to 3720 
rpm in the high range. 


The head can be swiveled to any 
desired angle. A positive quill 
control lever provides a_ stepless 
quill feed range from 0 to 0.008 in. 
per revolution. Write: Fenlind 


Engineering Co., 5602 Pike Rd., 
Rockford, Ill. Phone: 7-5717 


Transmission Belt 


The Unicord belt has a tension 
member which consists of one ply 
of high strength synthetic cord. 

The problem of stretching is 
eliminated in the belt by manufac- 
turing it under controlled humidity 
conditions. 

With ply separation eliminated, 
flex life of the belt is long. Pulleys 
as small as 4 in. are used. 


CATERPILLAR 


CHOOSES EDLUND 


methods of manufacture. 


») operations these power-packed Edlund machines furnish constant, 


trouble-free service, reduce “down-time” to a minimum and require 


only routine maintenance. 


Top production machine for 
medium to heavy drilling and 
tapping. Infinitely variable 
speeds to 3600 rpm 

8” -12”-15" Overhang 

1%" Capacity 

Write for Bulletin 140R 


EDLUND REPRESENTATIVES IN MAJOR CITIES 


EDLUND 


MACHINERY COMPANY . 


Cortland, New York 
Division of Harsco Corporation 


Dependable, rugged Edlund Drilling and Tapping machines 
meet the challenge of Caterpillar's exacting demands for better 


For drilling, reaming, chamfering 


IMPROVED QUALITY 
GREATER ECONOMY 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Edlund 2F Drilling and 
Tapping machines in 
Caterpillar’s Peoria Plant. 


Uses 


Belt widths range from 4 to 6 
in. Lengths are from 100 in. to 45 
ft. Write: B. F. Goodrich Indus- 
trial Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Phone: Blackstone 3-1171 


Computer 


The 610 is an electronic com- 
puter which can handle a wide 
range of problems, such as bridge 
and highway design; stress, flutter, 
and vibration analyses encountered 
in jet aircraft design; sales fore- 
casting; reduction of test data for 
guided missile performance studies; 
and cam design and performance 
analysis for industrial equipment 
manufacturers. 


The computer can make 214 ad- 
ditions or subtractions, and 52 di- 
visions or multiplications a minute. 
It has an automatic decimal point 
control. Write: International Bus- 
iness Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Phone: 
Plaza 3-1900 


Rotary Swagging 


The Farmer Norton machines 
are used for reducing ends of bars 
and tubes, fixing terminals to wire 
cable, and many other swaging op- 
erations. A two die, rotary 
spindle design is used for small 


STEEL 


When measuring high limits 


TORQUE 


TORQUE 


When gaging gages 


These illustrations from new SPS booklet show some of the do’s and don’ts of gaging precision threads. 


3A threads: what they are; how to 
gage them — new SPS booklet tells all 


Threads made to Class 3A fit are the most precise in general 
use in industry. But you do not always get the 3A precision 
you specify. Because of many different gaging techniques that 
~ yield varying results, screws with threads well outside the Class 
3A tolerance limits often pass inspection. 


SPS has prepared a new booklet on this subject. It explains 
clearly what Class 3A threads are and the pros and cons in- 
volved in the widely varying gaging techniques in use today. It 
reviews the gaging of high and low limits of 3A threads, sam- 
pling techniques, and even the methods of gaging gages. 


All standard UNBRAKO socket screw products fall within 
specified tolerance limits no matter what method is used to gage 
them. Leading industrial distributors carry complete stocks. 
Unbrako Socket Screw Division, STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 
Co., Jenkintown 33, Pa. 
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We also manufacture precision ti- 
tanium fasteners. Write for free 
booklet. 


Form 2239, “Class 3A Threads: what they 
are; how to gage them.’ 16 pages, with 
many illustrations. Write for free copy today. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


UNBRAKS SOCKET SCREW DIVISION §$ 


JENKINTOWN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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HOISTS AND CHAIN 


wERC-ALLOY 


THIS 
FROM 
YOUR 


DISTRIBUTOR 


° 


TO THIS IN 
YOUR PLANT 
THE SAME DAY: 


NO MORE WAITING 
FOR SLING CHAINS 


Gone are the days of waiting for 
new or rebuilt sling chains to reach 
you from the factory. Now, with 
all components furnished by your 
Herc-Alloy distributor, you can 
have your slings the same day. 
Leading alloy chain users are 

doing it. Write us or call 
your CM Chain Distributor 
for catalog, prices and 
assembly chart. 


HOW IT’S DONE! 


With Hammerlok Coupling Links, anyone 
who can drive a nail can assemble or 
rebuild a sling chain in minutes. No peen- 
ing! No welding! Hammerlok is rugged 
...reusable...safe. Endorsed by leading 
alloy chain users. 


O,/ fy SOLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND 


In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


® HAMMERLOK® 
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machines; a four die, inverted, sta- | 
tionary spindle type machine is ° 


used for larger work. 

Only when the operator de- 
presses the treadle do the striking 
rollers contact the hammer blocks. 
At all other times, the swagers run 
silently. 

The striking rollers are accu- 
rately spaced in floating cages to 
ensure regularity of hammer blows. 
Write: Sutton Engineering Co., 


First National Bank Bldg., Pitts- — 
burgh 22, Pa. Phone: Grant 1-8077 | 


Radial Drills 


This 4 ft x 15 in. model is one 
of a family of Speedmasters that 
range from 3 ft x 11 in. up to 12 
fixe2oune 

Ways of the arm are hardened 
to 220 Brinell. Its alignment and 


balance are such that it swings 
with a light pressure. 


The machine has 8 feeds and 12 
speeds, from 43 to 2400 rpm. An 
electromagnetic brake can stop the 
spindle instantly, regardless of its 
revolution speed. 

An ammeter is provided for con- 
stant readings of electrical load 
during varying drilling or tapping 
pressures. 

Speeds can be selected without 
stopping the drill S & S Ma- 
chinery Co., 140 53rd St., Brooklyn 
32, = Nee Phone: Hyacinth 
2-7400 
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NIAGARA SECTIONAL 


Aero HEAT EXCHANGER 


gives close temperature 
control, saves you 


LABOR, Power, Water 


@ Because the new design improves 
the heat transfer to the out-door 
air by evaporation. 


@ Because new features keep your 
equipment working for long life 
with “new plant”’ efficiency... 
always full capacity. 


@ Because you save 95% of cool- 
ing water cost. 


You get faster, more accurate cool- 
ing of industrial fluids to specified 
temperatures. 

You improve your quality of pro- 
duction by removing heat at the rate 
of input. 

You save labor in upkeep. With full 
access to all interior parts and piping 
you see everything in easy inspections. 
You head off dirt accumulation and 
corrosion. Casing panels are removable 
without moving the coils. The coils 
can be cleaned from both sides. 

First cost is low; freight is low be- 
cause of the lowest space /weight ratio; 
you save much labor in erection. Cap- 
acity range is 7,000,000 to 18,000,000 
Btu/hr. No other heat exchange meth- 
od gives you so much saving in money 
and convenience. 


Write for Niagara Bulletin No. 132 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. S-10, 405 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers in 
Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
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“Hiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


V-Belts 


This 24-page bulletin gives cross- 
reference information on _ variable 
Speed V-belts. Interchange listings 
include drive data and part number 
listings of the manufacturers. In- 
dustrial Div., Dayton Rubber Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Metal Balls 

Bulletin 101, 8 pages, gives speci- 
fications and application and design 
data for chrome steel, stainless steel, 
brass, bronze, and Monel balls from 
1/16 to 4% in. in diameter. Ac- 
curacy, material analysis, and ball 
hardness are discussed. Hoover Ball 
& Bearing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Rod Headers 

A line of open die rod headers 
(used to upset heads on long rods 
which can’t be handled on automatic 
rod headers) is described in this 8- 
page bulletin, 866-A-3. Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Inert Gas System 

Inert atmosphere generators and 
their uses in the metallurgical indus- 
tries are covered in Bulletin I-457, 
4 pages. Gas Atmospheres Inc., 
20011 W. Lake Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Embossing Presses 

Knuckle joint presses in capacities 
from 150 to 1000 tons for sizing, coin- 
ing, embossing, and similar uses are 
depicted in this 8-page bulletin. 
Minster Machine Co., Minster, Ohio. 


Electric Brakes 

This 8-page bulletin, WEB 6292, 
covers electric brakes, clutches, and 
coitrols for miniature mechanisms 
or high torque machine drives. 
Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co., 
Beloit, Wis. 


Cold Treating 

Refrigeration units and their uses 
in cold treating are covered in this 
4-page bulletin. Alpha Electric Re- 
frigeration Co., 1115 E. Seven Mile 
Rd., Detroit 3, Mich. 


Flexible Shafts 

Bulletin 250, 12 pages, describes 
flexible shafts for power transmis- 
sion. Included are full scale draw- 
ings, maximum recommended speeds, 
maximum operating torque, straight 
and minimum radius, static breaking 


re) 
450 PER HOUR GROSS 


« drilled 
“reamed 
- stamped 


.297 Drill (2 steps) 
-312 Ream 


Stamp on ¢ of tooth 


Job 3976 


The operator merely loads and 
unloads this Kingsbury. The stamp- 
ing device operates at his station. 
Two automatic units drill and one 
unit automatically reams. Drilling 
in two steps shortens the time cycle 
and increases production. 

Kingsbury indexing automatics 
save money on simple jobs like this 
and on large complex jobs, too. 
Machines are all tooled, ready to 
produce. We invite your inquiry. 
Kingsbury Machine Tool Corpora- 
tion, Keene, N. H. 


INGSBUR 


INDEXING AUTOMATICS for high production drilling and tapping 
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give you predictable dim 
characteristics after s 


TYPE “A” 
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ensional 
ntering — 


Now, for the first time, you can accurately pre- 
dict what the dimensional characteristics of iron 
powder will be after sintering operations. You 
can eliminate the element of uncertainty in pow- 
der reaction, before a part or tool is designed, 
before a production run is started. 


This major development is the result of 
Republic’s exclusive Controlled Dimensional 
Factor process of manufacturing iron powder. 


CDF means that in the presence of copper, 
Republic Iron Powder—depending on type— 
can be made to grow, shrink, or remain stable 
within acceptable tolerance limits. The pow- 
ders have been designated as: 

TYPE G” FOR GROWTH — A powder having 

a definite growth characteristic in the presence 


growth, depending upon the end result 
required. 

TYPE “S” FOR SHRINKAGE—A powder with 
an extremely high shrinkage characteristic 
which can be used to attain certain tensile 
strengths with lesser quantities of copper. 


CDF provides definite benefits for everyone 
concerned with the design and fabrication of 
iron powder sinterings. Consistently uniform 
shrinkage and growth values aid the design 
engineer in establishing final dimensions of 
parts. Tool engineers can design tools to part 
print dimensions with the assurance that toler- 
ances, transverse to the direction of pressing, 
can be held within +.001 inches per inch. 
Fabricators can produce consistently uniform 


of copper. It was developed for use in many 
existing dies designed for powder which ex- 
pands when sintered. 

TYPE “N” FOR NORMAL— This powder has 
been given normal variation in dimensional 


change from slight shrinkage to slight 


sinterings at faster rates and at minimum cost. 


Republic Booklet Adv-763 contains complete 
information on test evaluations, chemical com- 
position, and physical properties. Mail the cou- 
pon for your copy; or for obligation-free 
metallurgical service. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES, plus complete design 
and engineering service, go to work for you as 
an extension of your plant, when you have 
stamped and drawn parts fabricated by Repub- 
lic's Pressed Steel Division. One example of a 
wide variety of steel parts mass-produced to 
specification, at the lowest possible cost, is the 
truck-shaft bracket shown above. Write for 
Booklet Adv. 681. 


STEEL 


and Steck Producla 
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PRODUCTION OF PRECISION PARTS at higher 
speeds and feeds with fine finished surfaces and 
longer tool life, is made possible by the use of 
Republic Cold Finished Steels. Republic offers 
you a complete range of carbon, alloy, and 
stainless analyses drawn to precise size and 
cross section. Mail the coupon today for complete 
information on Republic Cold Finished Steels, 


Name. 

Company. 
Address 
City. 


——-—-—-—-—--~----; 


OO Special Sections 


PRODUCTION OF BUILT-UP, INTERLOCKING OR 
ASSOCIATED PARTS is greatly simplified by the 
use of Republic Cold Drawn Special Sections. 


Machining time and costs are reduced to a min- 
imum because the sections are preformed to the 
predominating cross section of the part. Cold 
drawing also improves physical properties in 
the parts. Available in all grades of carbon, alloy 
and stainless steel. Send coupon for more data. 


Ss a = 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. C-3467A 
3120 EAST 45TH STREET + CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


Please send more information on these Republic products: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

O Iron Powder (Booklet Adv. 763) | 
O Stampings (Booklet Ady. 681) | 
O Cold Finished Steels | 
| 

{ 

I 

l 

| 

| 
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a Machine Tool Weldment 


Bases like this, Fabricated by Acme 
excel in Strength, Rigidity, and Precision 

, - ~ Finish . . . save Weight and Cut Costs. 
No Design is too complicated 


. . . not even Yours! 


Write today for your free copy 
of Wonders of Welded Fabrication. 


ACME WELDING 


DIVISION OF THE UNITED TOOL & DIE CO. 
1030 NEW BRITAIN AVE., W. HART 


STEEL 

STAINLESS STEEL 
EVERDUR 
ALLOYS 
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torque, and a chart for determining 
the proper shaft from the speed and 
horsepower. B. W. Elliott Mfg. Co. 
Inc., 350 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Cleaning Machines 

Catalog 105-D, 34 pages, presents 
more than 50 case histories showing 
how airless blast, air blast, and wet 
blast cleaning are used. Wheelabra- 
tor Corp., 1157 S. Byrkit St., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 


Surface Grinders 

This 6-page bulletin describes fea- 
tures, capacities, weights, and speci- 
fications of a line of precision grind- 
ers. Abrasive Machine Tool Co., 
Dexter Road, East Providence, R. I. 


Microprojector 

This 6-page folder describes a pro- 
jector that provides 10 to 100-power 
magnification. George Scherr Co., 
200 Lafayette St., New York 12, 
INGYis 


Investment Casting 

Composition and physical proper- 
ties of ferrous and nonferrous alloys 
used in investment castings are list- 
ed in this chart. Included are de- 
sign specifications. Alloy Precision 
Castings Co., 3855 W. 150th St., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Turret Lathes 

Hydraulic drives for ram type tur- 
ret lathes are described in this 4- 
page bulletin. Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt. 


Steel Strapping 

This 4-page bulletin describes a 
steel strapping that consists of a 
continuous series of angular connect- 
ed links. Acro Metal Stamping Co., 
332 E. Reservoir Ave., Milwaukee 12, 
Wis. 


Thermocouple Gland 

A small gland that provides a posi- 
tive seal for pressures from 0.005 
microns to 5000 psi at temperatures 
from —300 to +1850° F is described 
in Bulletin MTG. Conax Corp., 2300 
Walden Ave., Buffalo 25, N. Y. 


Roll Design 

Bulletin 18, 2 pages, discusses how 
correct design can eliminate vibra- 
tions in rotating rolls by avoiding 
their critical speed. Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 


Dust Collector 


Units for collecting fog and mist 
created by wet grinding and ma- 
chining operations are covered in 


STEEL 


1. Better Lubrication — 


Less Machine Down Time 


MICRO-FOG automatically coats 
all bearings, gears, chains and 
other machine components with a 
continuous, protective film of clean 
oil. Reduces wear on machine com- 
ponents and cuts maintenance and 
replacement costs. 


2. Oil Always Fresh, 
Always Clean 


No recirculation of de- 
teriorated or contamin- 
ated lubricant to cause 
wear or corrosion. Clean 
oil is applied continu- 
ously in carefully me- 
tered amounts. 


4. Centralized, Automatic 
Lubrication 

A single MICRO-FOG Lubricator 
will automatically deliver enough 
air-borne lubricant, proportion- 
ately distributed, to completely 
lubricate a large machine. Only 
one lubricator to maintain and 
refill. 


Contaminants Excluded 
From Bearings 

A slight pressure is maintained 
within the bearing with air con- 
tinuously escaping and preventing 
entrance of contaminants from 
surrounding atmosphere. 


10. Automatic Alarm 


Controls 

MICRO-FOG tubricators are avail- 
able with switches to actuate an 
alarm system or controls as a 
warning of conditions affecting 
proper lubrication. 


L 


3. For All Sizes and 


Types of Bearings 
MICRO-FOG has found enthusias- 
tic acceptance for all types of 
machinery, from high speed grind- 
ers to huge roll mill bearings on 
34’ diameter shafts, turning at 
low speeds. 


Big Savings in Lubricant 
Carefully metered quantities of oil 
are applied to each lubrication 
point, providing more thorough 
lubrication with a 

few ounces of oil 

per day than other - 

methods using sev- 

eral gallons. 


Fewer Bearing Seals 
Required 

Because MICRO-FOG must be 
vented to the atmosphere, it is not 
necessary to maintain tight seals. 
Fewer oi! seals are required, re- 
ducing maintenance and machine 
down-time. 


Visible Oil Feed 

The oil feed is readily vis- 
ible on all MICRO-FOG 
Lubricators, providing pos- 
itive proof that the lubri- 
cator is operating 
properly. 


6. Bearings Run Cooler 


Air passing through the bearing 
carries away heat. There is no 
pool of lubricant in the bearing to 
generate heat as a result of fluid 
friction. Lubrication is continuous— 
no periods of insufficient lubrica- 


Oil Filters, Sumps and 
Pumps Eliminated 

The quantity of lubricant used is 
so small that there is nothing to 
reclaim or recirculate. Expensive 
high pressure piping is also elimi- 


A MICRO-FOG Lubricator 
for Every Size Machine 


19 models to choose from—ratings 
up to 1,000 bearing inches and oil 
reservoir capacities up to four and 
one-half gallons. 

For complete information, call your 


nearby Norgren Representative, or 
WRITE FOR NO. 800 CATALOG. 


C. A. NORGREN CO. | 


PEs 
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this 12-page bulletin, 815. Hammond 
Machinery Builders Inc., 1611 Doug- 
las Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Chemical Compounds 

Processing compounds for the met- 
alworking industry are covered in 
this 16-page bulletin. It describes 
57 chemical processes. Turco Prod- 
ucts Inc., 6135 S. Central Ave., Los 
Angeles 1, Calif. 


Induction Heating 
High frequency, motor-generator, 
induction heating equipment for 


brazing, annealing, deep hardening, 


forging, and melting are covered in 


Bulletin 12B85138, 4 pages. Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 


Power Cranes 

Use of power cranes in industrial 
plants is illustrated in Bulletin 5, 24 
pages. Power Crane & Shovel As- 
sociation, 75 West St., New York 6, 
INGEY. 


Turret Lathes 

A preventive maintenance chart 
covers the cleanliness, lubrication, 
and inspection and adjustment of 


IT’S THE 


the Sensational NEW 
| miller 
GOLD STAR 


It DELIVERS maximum arc stability for: 
a. Sounder, denser welds — and 
more of them — in less time, 


with 


b. ALL électrodes, in. 
c. Any and all positions 


How is this performance possible? THE 
MILLER GOLD STAR SR introduces a... 
NEW transformer 
plus 
NEW weld stabilized current 
plus 
NEW completely sealed semi- 
metallic rectifier 


Tested across the country by practical, critical, hard-bitten 
working weldors, here's what they say about the new 
Miller GOLD STAR SR: 
“it's the DC performance I've always wanted’ 
“here's DC welding current that's . . . perfect!’ 
“positively handles ALL electrodes better’’ 
“best deal I've seen for v and o work” 


“easiet arc starting in my experience” 
“smoothest arc | ever used .. . and . . . quiet!’’ 


ram and saddle type turret lathes. 
Both desk and wall size charts are 
available. Gisholt Machine 
Madison, Wis. 


Resistance Wire 
A 60-16 nickel-chromium-iron re- 


sistance alloy and its design factors | 


are covered in this 16-page bulletin. 
Specifications are given for a com- 
plete range of wire diameters and 
ribbon widths and thicknesses. 


troit 8, Mich. 


Stainless Steel Specs 

This chart shows the chem- 
ical requirements for the most 
used military and other federal 
specifications. 


Also listed are 
bars, wire, and other forms 
and the nearest corresponding 
SAE, AISI, and AMS numbers. 
Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc., 17 
Grand St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Cylindrical Grinders 

Catalog J-57, 24 pages, describes 
14 and 18 in. 
Specifications are tabulated and de- 
sign features illustrated. 
Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Tool Steels for Diecasting 

This 16-page bulletin presents tech- 
nical data on the application and 
heat treatment of tool steels used 
in diecasting. Tool Steel Sales Div., 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, P. O. 
Box 88, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Industrial Radiography 

This 16-page bulletin covers films, 
chemicals, and accessories for indus- 
trial radiography. A chart indicates 
the film to use for various material 
thicknesses. X-Ray Sales Div., East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Blind Bolts 

This 8-page bulletin covers bolts 
for high strength, blind fastener ap- 
plications. Hi-Shear Rivet Tool Co., 
2600 W. 247th St., Torrance, Calif. 


Gos 


Hos- |} 
kins Mfg. Co., 4445 Lawton Ave., De- | 


universal grinders. | 


Landis / 


Stainless Steel 

This 32-page catalog presents the 
description, chemical composition, 
strength factors, physical properties, 
and typical applications of a wide 
range of stainless steels, including 
the 200, 300, and 400 series. Adver- 
tising Dept., Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa. 


* “it's just plain the MOST’ 
Complete particulars on the MILLER GOLD STAR SR, in- 
cluding inert gas and automatic fixture welding, is now 
available on request. 


KKK KK OK kK KKK 


*. . - if it’s Miller you know it's the finest .. ."° 


Powered Screw Drivers 

Bulletin 580-1, 36 pages, tabulates 
and illustrates more than 30 basic 
air motor units and torque limiting 
components for multispindle screw 
drivers and nut setters. Fully di- 


miller Electric Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
distributed in Canada by CANADIAN LIQUID AIR CO., LTD., Montreal 
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mensioned outline drawings are in- 
cluded. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
6 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Blast Cleaning 

Hand-operated hose machines are 
described in Bulletin 100C, 28 pages. 
It tells how to apply abrasives and 
lists the uses of wet and soft abra- 
Sives. A table shows how to match 
nozzle size with the required abra- 
Sive size. Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Roller Conveyors 

This 4-page bulletin describes grav- 
ity roller conveying systems—includ- 
ing straight roller sections, curves, 
Switches, Y-sections, ball tables, 
hinged sections, roller spirals, chutes, 
and slides. Alvey-Ferguson Co., 2086 
Disney St., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


Self-Locking Threads 

This 4-page bulletin describes the 
locking, sealing, and adjusting fea- 
tures of a protruding nylon pellet 


which is permanently inserted in 
threads. Nylok-Detroit Corp., 1100 
N. Woodward Ave., Birmingham, 


Mich. 


Rust Remover 

Properties and uses of a powdered 
acid scale and rust remover are 
covered in a 2-page service report. 
Oakite Products Inc., 184E Rector 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Stresses in Bars 

Residual stresses in cold-finished 
steel bars and their effect on manu- 
factured parts are discussed in a 
32-page booklet. LaSalle Steel Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


Grinding Wheel Dressing 

This folder describes a perpetual 
form control for grinding wheel dress- 
ing. Examples of narrow dimen- 
sional limit groove grinding on an 
automated basis are included. Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
vit. 


Muffle Furnaces 

_ Gas-fired furnaces for bright heat 
treatment and brazing of special 
steels and nonferrous metals are 
covered in Bulletin SC-179, 4 pages. 
Surface Combustion Corp., 2375 Dorr 
St., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Multiple Nut Setting 

This 24-page bulletin describes the 
regulator mountings, air supply, sus- 
pension, maintenance, and related in- 
stallation aspects of portable and ma- 
chine-type multiple spindle tools. Dis- 
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cussed are the problems of various 
industries and the planning of bolt- 
spacing patterns. Automation Div., 
Thor Power Tool Co., Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Polishing Compounds 

Liquid and bar buffing compounds 
and their use are discussed in this 
18-page bulletin. Frederic B. Stevens 
Inc., 1800 18th St., Detroit 16, Mich. 


Grinding Wheel Speeds 

This speed selector determines the 
revolutions per minute of a wheel and 
will also find the correct wheel 
diameter in inches or surface speeds 


in feet per minute. A reference table, 
on the back, shows recommended 
speeds for each of the standard types 
and shapes of grinding wheels. Sales 
Promotion Dept., Simonds Worden 
White Co., 1101 Negley Place, Day- 
ton 7, Ohio. 


Metal Sheet Handling 


Automatic equipment for feeding 
and delivery piling of ferrous and non- 
ferrous sheets up to 120 x 180 in. is 
described in a 4-page bulletin. Tech- 
nical information includes operating 
speeds, thicknesses of sheets or plates 
handled, and load capacities. The 
bulletin also explains operation of the 


INTRODUCING THE 


300 ~ 


GREAT NEW AC-DC ADDITION TO THE MILLER LINE 


Here is the finest in oe gas, and moran welding 


miller ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 00., INC. 


APPLETON, 


WISCONSIN: 


distributed in Canada. by CANADIAN LIQUID AIR COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal 
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DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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Le 


Which 


...,trse«s«aC‘ ‘YC 


is the best 


dust coilection system’? 


A Buell Cyclones offer ex- 


clusive Shave-off which 
harnesses double-eddy 
currents and puts them to 
work, large diameter de- 
sign which eliminates 
bridging and clogging. 


B Buell “SF” Electric Pre- 


( 


7 


cipitator delivers extra 
collection efficiency 
through use of unique 
high emission, selftension- 
ing Spiralectrodes and ex- 
elusive Continuous Cycle 
Rapping. 


Buell Combination 
Cyclone-Precipitator 
Systems combine exclu- 
sive Buell features for 
extra efficiency where ex- 
tremely high performance 
standards must be met. 


Five factors influence the choice of 
a dust collection system: dust 
characteristics, gas characteristics, 
efficiency required, installation and 
operation costs, and limitations 

of space or draft loss. In every 
installation, exclusive Buell features 
provide extra efficiency. A booklet, 
“The Collection and Recovery of 
Industrial Dusts”, provides valuable, 
specific details. Just write Dept. 26-J, 
Buell Engineering Company, Inc. 
70 Pine St., New York 5, New York. 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
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machines. Dexter Folder Co., 219 
E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Conveyors 
Catalog 36, 40 pages, has 140 
installation photos showing 


gravity and power conveyors 


and their application to flow op- 
eration and automation. It 
shows where and how to use the 
principal types of conveyors. 
Logan Co., Louisville 6, Ky. 


Fire Hoses 

This 8-page safety code covers the 
inspection, maintenance, and protec- 
tion of standpipe and inside hose sys- 
tems. Fire Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association Inc., 1 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Battery Chargers 

Metallic rectifier battery chargers 
for motorized hand trucks are de- 
scribed in Bulletin GEA-6525A, 4 
pages. One chart lists charger 
weights and dimensions, another as- 
sists in selecting the correct model. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
NGS 


Titanium 

Bulletin ADV-903 describes mechan- 
ical properties and uses of titanium 
and covers its production and proces- 
sing. Advertising Div., Republic 
Steel Corp., 3100 E. 45th St., Cleve- 
land 27, Ohio. 


NEW 
BOOKS 


1957-58 Directory of Steel Foundries 
in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, 606 Terminal Tower Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 277 pages, $15. 

Personnel, capacity, equipment, proc- 

esses employed, use of product, and 

number of employees are listed in 
this book. 


U. S. Research Reactors, Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 73 pages, $1.50. 

More than 30 research reactors, in 
operation or under construction, are 
described in this report prepared by 
Battelle Memorial Institute for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Cost in- 
formation is given for most of the 
reactors. Chapters cover light water 
moderated reactors (pool and tank 
types), heavy water moderated re- 
actors, graphite moderated reactors, 
homogeneous reactors, and reactors 
for safety research. 
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ECONOMIC FORCES are giving steel compa- 
nies plenty to think about—both for now and 
the future. 

They are plagued with a drop-off in demand 
—at a time when steel capacity is being ex- 
panded substantially. Looking ahead, they can 
see threats of increased foreign competition 
and shifts in wants for steel. 


MINDS AT WORK—The steel company econo- 
mists and market researchers are trying to 
figure how far the current business contrac- 
tion will go and what their companies will have 
to face five or six years hence. Some analysts 
have revised their predictions for the fourth 
quarter downward. They’ve had to reckon with 
economic forces, such as demand and supply, 
production costs, inventories, and prices. And 
the shape these conditions take today also in- 
fluences the outlook for tomorrow. 


A CHANGE?—For the tomorrow, they see a 
possibility of a reduced demand for plates for 
railroad freight cars and an increase in de- 
mand for light structurals for electric trans- 
mission towers. Rising freight rates are mak- 
ing it costly to haul coal via railroad to elec- 
tric powerplants. The Cleveland Electric IIl- 
luminating Co. figures it will be cheaper to 
build a powerplant near the coal mines than 
to haul the coal to generating plants near the 
distribution area. The CEI has announced a 
new generating station near the mines, about 
100 miles from Cleveland. Towers to support 
the high voltage transmission line will require 
light structural steel shapes. How many other 
power companies will make such a move? Steel 
company marketmen are watching it. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Outlook 


INVASION?—Another development in trans- 
portation is keeping them on their toes. Com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway may spread 
foreign steel competition further into the U. S. 
They see Toledo, Ohio, as a possible site for 
a warehouse center for European products, with 
distribution radiating to Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other midwest centers. 


ONE TO WATCH—Japan, too, looms as a grow- 
ing competitor for steel business. She’s rapidly 
building up her steel industry. Most of the 
equipment is of the latest design. The nation 
has to export to live. 

Aware of these possibilities of competition, 
and competition with other materials, the do- 
mestic steel companies are pursuing many 
courses to cut production costs, improve qual- 
ity, and speed service. 


CONTRASTS—For the moment at least, steel 
companies can give fast service. With capacity 
up and demand down, the steel industry is de- 
livering some of its output within the month 
in which it was ordered. Yet this is a period 
of contrasts. Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif., 
is producing ingots on a three-shift basis, and 
still it’s short. The Lackawanna, N. Y., plant 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. is running above 100 
per cent of capacity, and so is the Detroit dis- 
trict. But the Youngstown district is down to 70 
per cent. 


LOWER OUTPUT—The tendency over the coun- 
try is for a slowing in the production pace. It 
is reflected in the rate for the week ended 


Oct. 13. At 81 per cent of capacity, it was 1 


point below the preceding week’s level. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Week Ended Same Week 
Oct. 13 Change 1956 1955 
Pittsburgh ....... 80 — 4.5* 100 101.5 
Chica Zor earerecore lard: 85.5 + 0.5* 101.5 97.5 
Mid-Atlantic ..... 84.5 —1.5 100.5 94.5 
Youngstown ...... 70 — 5 101 98 
Wheeling. ........ 82 —14.5 104 98 
Cleveland. sae eis 90.5 + 3.5* 103.5 103.5 
Buftalo fe hiss ceils 100 0 107.5 105 
Birmingham .,.... 705 —1.5 95.5 97.5 
New England .... 54 + 4 80 90 
Cincinnati, o6..... 79.5 + 1.5% 95 91.5 
Ci BEOUIE) Gasanoss 82.5 —12* 106 97.5 
DSErOMI eyes slate croc 101.5 + 3* 101 94 
Western ie reciasicinlat 94 —1 103 99 
National Rate .. 81 — 1 102 97.5 


INGOT PRODUCTION# 


Week Ended Week Month Year 
Oct. 13 Ago Ago Ago 


COPYRIGHT 5957 


STEEL 


INDEX ........ 130.07 131.7 130.5 154.6 


(1947-1949—100) 
NET TONS .... 2,0887 2,115 2,097 2,483 


(In thousands) 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
+Estimated. tAmer. Iron & Steel Institute. 


Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,559,490 in 


fetalworking Outlook—Page 59 


Technical Outlook—Page 115 


1957; 2,461,893 in 1956; 2,413,278 in 1955. 
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ACCO 


for Better 
Values 


Quick Service 


from Distributor’s Stock! 


e Your nearby acco Authorized Sling Chain Dis- 
tributor now offers a new sling service that saves 
time and money for you. This is made possible by 
American Chain’s sensational, newly-designed 
ACCOLOY KUPLEX Sling Chains. 


SAFE, STRONG, STREAMLINED 
These slings are the latest and greatest development 
in sling chains. All parts in each leg are manufac- 
tured exclusively by American Chain, of the same 
alloy, and engineered to be as strong as the chain 
itself. They are of a streamlined design that re- 
duces the possibility of catching or snagging. 

Finally the component parts are factory proof- 
tested to twice the working load limits—your 
assurance of maximum strength and safety. 

Another valuable feature: all parts remain visi- 
ble for easy, periodic wear inspection. 


TWO STYLES—SIX SIZES 

The new ACCOLOY KUPLEX Sling Chains are avail- 

able in single-leg and two-leg styles and in six 

chain sizes, from 14” through %”. All chain is 
! made of Accoloy 125 material. All component parts 
\! of each assembly are marked and easily identified 
as to the size of chain with which they are to be 
used. Components are color-marked in orange for 
easy identification. 
CERTIFICATE OF TEST, issued by acco and signed 
by your Authorized Distributor, is furnished with 
each sling shipment. 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY 
You will find it to your advantage to learn the full 
story of ACCOLOY KUPLEX Sling Chains—how easy 


they are to assemble and disassemble... how 
promptly and easily they can be serviced...and 
how you can benefit from this Great New Dis- 


tributor Service and this Great New Sling Chain. 
Write for Folder DH-54 and name of nearest ACCO 
Authorized Sling Chain Distributor. 


See us at Booths 42,3 & 4 
SAFETY SHOW 

Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Oct. 21-24 
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SPEEDY SLING SERVICE 
with ENGINEERED SAFETY! 


_ shipment trom 
E factory 


_ PROOF- TESTED and <oeon ennee coe easy identification 


Bridgeport, Conn. ® Factories: *York and *Braddock, Pa. 


*Houston, *Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


* Indicates Warehouse Stocks 


- Accoloy Shaped : — 
_ Master Link holds 


its form under loads _ 


- up to 18% greater 
. than standardround- 
_ sectionlinkcan 


_ Accoloy Kupler is 
_ engineered for max- 


imum strength, safe- 


' ty, simplicity and 
» efficiency; Magna— 
. flux-tested | 


Accoloy X-weld* | 
| 125 Chain in Y%” 


through %” sizes; 
ACCOLOY Endweldur 
Chain in %” size 
*Patent 2,763,768 ~ 


The new Accoloy | 


KUPLEX Hook— ¢ 
streamlined in #4 
design—is 
proof-tested 


: andMagnaflux-— 


tested before | 


All components 


American Choin Division 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


Sales Offices: *Atlanta, Boston, *Chicago, *Denver, Detroit, 


*Portland, Ore., *San Francisco 


List of Standard Alloys, H-Steels Shrinks 


1956 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Tentative specs swelled 
previous list... 


BUT 


Nickel shortage and 
economy drive have 
erased 50 types 


1957 


AISI Weeds Out Alloys 


Recognition as standard grade is withdrawn from 56 steels 
no longer used in sufficient quantity. Six new grades are 


added, bringing total to 186 


WHEN nickel was hardest to get, 
its producers predicted they would 
lose a good portion of their civilian 
markets. The latest listing of 
standard alloys and H-steels (to 
be published in STEEL’s Metal 
Selector, Oct. 28 issue) indicates 
that they knew what they were 
talking about. 

Net Decrease—The new list con- 
tains 50 fewer standard composi- 
tions than the previous one com- 
plied in 1955. Fifty-six designa- 
tions were dropped; only six were 
added. A high percentage of the 
extinct types were high-nickel al- 
loys, some of which were carry- 
overs from military specifications 
during the Korean War. 

The American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, working with the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, regu- 
larly reviews its listings to deter- 
mine whether an alloy is being 
oroduced in sufficient quantity and 
ised in enough applications to 
warrant the designation of a stand- 
urd number. Tonnage require- 
nents vary from alloy to alloy, but 
t is usually a specified percentage 
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of the total alloy tonnage pro- 
duced in a given period. For ex- 
ample, 8653 was a one-job steel. 
Since no other application was 
reported within a reasonable time 
after completion of the original 
job, the type was dropped. 

Victims of Shortage—At one 
time fabricators insisted there was 
no substitute for nickel. The 
government’s stockpile program 
and the ensuing nickel shortage 
forced them to use alternate ma- 
terials. Now they find that the 
substitutes are just as good in 
most cases and cheaper. Some of 
the 2300, 2500, and 3100 series 
were dropped this year because 
consumers found that 4063 and 
4047 could do the job. A new 
type—4012, containing no nickel— 
took the place of 4608 (1.40 1.75 
per cent nickel) for making bear- 
ings. Another victim, 4812 (3.25- 
3.75 per cent nickel) gave way to 
8822, containing only 0.40-0.70 per 
cent nickel. 

Victims of Cost—Rising costs 
have contributed to the trend. 
Although the 8600 alloys, with 


their lower molybdenum content, 
do not completely replace the 
higher moly 8700 steels, fabrica- 
tors have turned to them because 
they are cheaper. 

Other standard alloys and H- 
steels (the H identifies steels spec- 
ified to hardenability band limits) 
were deleted because experience 
proved that their compositions 
varied from other standard grades 
to an insignificant degree. 

For the first time, the institute 
is listing a nitriding steel as a 
standard alloy. Formerly known 
as Nitralloy G Modified, the Ni- 
tralloy patent has run out, and 
the institute is considering assign- 
ing it a number. 

More Shrinkage?—With nickel 
becoming more abundant (see Page 
204), it is possible that consumers 
will return to the old types in suf- 
ficient quantity to reinstate them 
as standard. But one metallurgist 
has remarked that experience over 
the last few years has shown that 
a good carbon steel used properly 
can do many things once considered 
to be nickel alloy exclusives. A 
second factor to consider is the 
habits of the consumer. It took 
several years of nickel shortage 
to get him out of the habit of au- 
tomatically ordering nickel alloys. 
Now that he has made the switch, 
it could take just as long to change 
his ways. 


Stainless Steel .. . 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 194 


Stainless steel sales are some- 
what heavier in the East for 
fourth quarter. Warehouse stocks 
are less bulky. Some replacement 
buying is reported with deliveries 
improved (60 days or better), in- 
cluding plate tonnage. Demand for 
the 430 grade by automotive sup- 
pliers is up moderately for Octo- 
ber-November. Mills have larger 
stocks for prompt shipment, both 
in flat-rolled and bars. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 192 & 193 


Wire mill bookings are slightly 
heavier this month, but volume is 
developing slowly for November. 
Consumers are paying slight heed 
to leadtimes, confident they can 
obtain relatively prompt shipments 
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Alternating stresses bear watching! 


Back and forth...up and down...in and out...if those stresses 


keep changing, the life of a metal part is a hard one... and often 
a short one. Stress reversals can cause “fatigue”’ failure 


at stresses far below the expected strength of the metal. 


One of the outstanding properties of phosphor bronze is its high resistance 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY. INC. 
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to fatigue failure. It is widely used for electrical switch parts, relay 


contact springs, bellows, rotating shafts and other moving or vibrating parts. 


For detailed information on phosphor bronze, write to 
Riverside-Alloy Metal Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Riverside, N. J. 


ALLOY METAL WIRE RIVERSIDE METAL PRENTISS WIRE MILLS 
Prospect Park, Pa. Riverside, N.J. Holyoke, Mass. 


RIVER S!IDE-ALLOYs METAL be IMISION 


in most items. With rod inven-{} 
tories substantial, the wire mills} 
are intensely competitive and are4| 
meeting the pressure for promptii} 
shipments. mM 

Heading wire demand is spotty. | 
Screw volume is slightly heavier. || 
High carbon wire buying for) 
spring coils is erratic. Some coil- || 
ers are buying; others are not. | 

Some improvement in automo-}| 
tive wire requirements is noted. |} 


Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 191 & 192 

Cold-rolled sheets are setting the)|} 
market pace in the Midwest. Some} 
district mills will operate at 100) 
per cent this month, and their’} 
bookings for November are at |} 
about the same rate as they were: 
for October. | 

Consumers are not rushing te. } 
buy. Nor are they displaying a | 
disposition to build inventories. | 
Automotive stocks are only 15 te 1 
20 days on the average. Users re~ #} 
alize that cold-rolled capacity is } 
adequate to enable the mills te ] 
give prompt deliveries. Even pro- | 
ducers that are fully booked can |} 
give shipment in about five weeks. { 

Automotive orders are not up | 
to expectations. This accounts for | 
the lack of pressure in the market. | 
Hot-rolled sheets are following the | 
cold-rolled pattern, being easy to | 
get. Galvanized sheet capacity is 
not fully engaged. 

Carbon sheet capacity for Octo- 
ber is not booked full in the East, | 
and orders for November lag in the | 
district. Demand for sheet special- || 
ties has perked up more in the area 
than that for carbon grades, but 
the improvement is not impressive, 
and is marked by aggressive sell- 
ing. Razor blade steel demand is 
holding at a high level in New Eng- 
land, where the slight improvement 
in sheet buying is held largely to || 
specialties, including coated grades 
for painting. 

While demand varies somewhat 
from district to district, producers 
are revising their estimates of 
fourth quarter requirements. Not 
only have automotive needs fallen 
behind expectations, but ordering 
by the appliance makers has shown 
little change from September levels, 
and general market needs are only 
so-so. Volume sheet buying is not 
anticipated until automakers have 
a better idea as to how their 1958 
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models will be received by the pub- 
lic. 

St. Louis area sheet sellers note 
a mild pickup in ordering. They 
say October schedules are full on 
cold rolled, and their bookings for 
November and December are im- 
proving. At Buffalo, the competi- 
tive race for business is getting 
hotter, and some market observers 
predict it won’t be long before 
there may be some price shaving. 

The Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill., now can produce 
wider hot-rolled sheets and plates 
with the installation of an auto- 
matic coiler at its continuous mill. 
This can handle steel strips up to 
72 in. wide and % in. thick. The 
company’s previous width on hot 
sheets and plates was 61 in. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 190 


Republic Steel Corp. tapped the 
first heat from its new 400-ton 
open hearth furnace at its Cleve- 
land Works on Oct. 4. The mill 
now has 20 open hearths. Anoth- 
er 400 tonner will be brought into 
production at the works around 
mid-November. 

About 600 employees at Kaiser 
Steel Corp.’s Fontana Works were 
temporarily furloughed recently 
because of a shortage of ingot steel 
for the rolling mills. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Semifinished Prices, Page 190 


A seasonal decline in demand 
for reinforcing steel is reported at 
most market centers. Rolling mills 
still hold substantial order back- 
logs, but bookings are not keep- 
ing pace with order completions. 

Government and state highway 
construction continues at an ac- 
tive pace. Public work will pro- 
vide strong market support over 
coming months, though the rush 
of demand for bars and other re- 
inforcing steel is about over for 
this season. 

Bids will be taken Oct. 15 for 
6300 tons of reinforcing bars for 
the Washington State Hood Canal 
floating bridge. Other pending 
tonnage in the Pacific Northwest 
includes lots for the Seattle Public 
Library and a Washington State 
library at Olympia, Wash. 

A new guard rail for such uses 
as highways, bridges, and parking 
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bhereate cutting lite up to 30%...with 
DICCTON SEGMENTAL 
CIRCULAR CAWEC/ 


Exclusive pin-lock feature Jocks segments together 
by aligning pins—permanently holding the seg- 
ments in perfect alignment. Since there are no 
aligning rivets to limit sharpening, up to 30% 
more cutting life is possible. 


ce (A) elimingt®: 


al 
generally used a 

gz rivet 

1. Dissto! 

down to line 2. 


@ Replaceable high-speed steel segments need only infrequent 
sharpening. 


e@ Narrow kerf assures fast, clean cutting with minimum waste. 


@ Teeth are accurately indexed so they may be sharpened on auto- 
matic machines. 


@ For cutting ferrous or non-ferrous metals. 
@ In diameters from 11” to 63”. 


For cutting non-ferrous metals and plastics Disston also manufactures 
a complete line of solid tooth Diss-croloy and Alloy Circular Saws. 


For new literature write to Henry Disston Div., 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Phila. 35, Pa. 


H.K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
Henry SjSSqreN) LP S/S.) 
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lots, has been put on the market 
by the Granco Steel Products Co., 
St. Louis. It consists of a beam 
that runs parallel to the ground 
at bumper level. 

High cost of construction is 
causing concern among makers of 
reinforcing and structural steel. 
Because money appropriated for 
highway construction isn’t going 
as far as expected, some programs 
may be slowed. The cost of super- 
highways in the Chicago area, for 
instance, is running a third higher 
than estimates made two years 


ago. Bridge costs are reported up 
as much as 44 per cent. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 190 


Sluggish demand continues in 
the merchant bar market. There 
is little forward buying of either 
carbon or alloy grades. 

Prompt shipments are available, 
and consumers are inclined to hold 
back advance orders. Not only can 
the mills give prompt shipments 
because of their large stocks of 


FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


Give You Freedom From Coupling Maintenance 


Future maintenance costs and shut- 
downs are eliminated when you 
install Thomas Flexible Couplings. 
These all-metal couplings are open 
for inspection while running. 


They will protect your equipment 
and extend thelife of your machines. 


Properly installed and operated 
within rated conditions, Thomas 


Couplings should last a lifetime. 
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Under Load and Misalignment 
only Thomas Flexible Couplings 
offer all these advantages: 


1 Freedom from Backlash 
Torsional Rigidity 


2 Free End Float 


3 Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


4 Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


Original Balance for Life 
No Lubrication 
No Wearing Parts 


on on 


No Maintenance 


Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


-ing their prices. But there is little | 


semifinished, but, in the case off 
cold-drawn material, delivery canij 
be made from stocks of the more: 
common sizes. \| 
Order backlogs are small, andj 
demand is particularly disappoint-, 
ing from the automotive industry. 
Alloy bar requirements are a trifle: 
better in New England but not! 
enough to extend mill shipping; 
schedules. Forge shops are not in--|f 
creasing their specifications. Cut--}} 
backs and stretchouts in defense} 
needs will show up more, early’ 
next year. 
A Pittsburgh area producer com- + 
ments: ‘‘We’ll have to see a pro-'ff 
nounced pickup in farm equipment H 
and automobiles before hot-rolled| 
bar sales improve.” | 
| 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 192 


Although order books are fairly | 
well filled, tin mills will not run at | 
full capacity this year. Severai | 
factors are at work. Example: } 
Drought in some areas, particu- | 
larly the northeast, has served to | 
hold down demand for the food j 
pack. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 190 


Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, } 
Pa., last week reduced its price on 
carbon plates $8 a ton. The new | 
price, $102 a ton, is in line with 
that of other major producers. 

Elimination of the premium 
largely reflects lower scrap costs. 
Lukens is a large scrap consumer. 

The company is operating at 
capacity on demand for heavy 
plates and specialty steel plates. 
Its action caused some eyebrow 
lifting, but other  platemakers 
quickly announced they were hold- 


question that they are under less 
demand pressure than they were. 
Some fabricators reportedly are 
not taking their full quotas. 
Indications are that though new 
buying has eased, heavy sheared 
plates will be in tight supply 
through the fourth quarter. No- 
vember schedules are full, in most 
cases. Some December tonnage is | 
in hand. Universal and strip mill 
sizes are in ample supply, as are 
heads and flanged products. All 
tonnage being offered is not being 
quickly taken up by users. Con- 
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‘sumers are not building heavy in- 
'ventories, with supplies noticeably 
easier, including availability of 
larger tonnage from warehouses. 
| Generally, plate shortages have 
disappeared, at least to the extent 
dealers in premium-priced tonnage 
are offering shipments at prices 
‘close to the standard mill level. 

_ Despite indications of a loosen- 
ing market, mill shipments of 
plates 1 in. thick and over are 
closely allocated. Railroad require- 
ments are less pressing than they 
were. So is demand from the oil 
industry and makers of earthmov- 
ing machinery, both of which are 
reportedly cutting back orders. 
Shipyard and powerplant require- 
ments are heavier. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 194 


Weakness prevails in several tu- 
bular products. Buttweld pipe 
continues in the doldrums, and 
seamless standard pipe sales are 
slowing down. Demand for me- 
chanical tubing is sluggish, except 
for a little ordering by some ware- 
houses. 

The mills look for gradual de- 
mand improvement late in the 
fourth quarter, as_ distributors 
complete inventory reduction. 

Orders for oil country tubular 
goods are being received in good 
volume, though demand is below 
that of previous quarters. Sup- 
pliers expect users to hold stocks 
at a minimum until yearend. An 
increase in ordering is expected in 
first quarter next year. 

The city of Seattle opened bids 
for 1686 tons of 16 and 4 in. cast 
iron pipe recently. No other large 
inquiries are out at the moment 
in the Pacific Northwest, but sell- 
ers expect a pickup toward the 
end of the year. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 195 

Warehouse steel business is spot- 
ty. Some distributors report a 
slight increase in bookings, others 
a decline. The trend varies by 
product. 

A Pittsburgh warehouse special- 
izing in flat-rolled products says 
September sales were 10 per cent 
above August’s and expects Octo- 
ber volume to show a similar gain. 
Demand for cold-finished and hot- 
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rolled sheets is below peak levels. 

With plate and structural shape 
stocks improving, distributors can 
supply a wider variety of those 
items. Demand continues dull for 
bars and tubular products. Buying 
interest in tin plate lags. 


The undertone of the galvanized 
sheet market is soft in the East. 
A substantial part of business 
booked is at or near the mill price 
level. Because of the low profit 
margin, some distributors are not 
pushing sales of this product. 


Alloy and_ specialty business 


booked in the first nine months 
was 15 to 20 per cent below that 
in the same period last year. 
Stainless sales were not down that 
much. Because prices are higher 
than they were a year ago, dollar 
sales compare more favorably. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 195 


Shipments of pig iron to gray 
and malleable iron foundries are 
light, possibly a little smaller than 
they were last month. Many melt- 


from the hand of the Shecialist 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS... | 


E RIE Bolts « Studs « Cap Screws « Nuts 


In Alloys + Stainless ¢« Carbon « Bronze 


Sharp eyes, made sharper by scientific instru- 
ments, verify microscopic details of thread 
accuracy at Erie Bolt & Nut Company. This is 
but one proof of the painstaking craftsmanship 
your own fastener specifications receive from 
the hands of Erie specialists. Fasteners to resist 
corrosion, extremes in temperature and tensile 
stresses to your specifications have been our 
exclusive job for almost half a century. 

Send us your specifications for prompt estimate. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


iv) 
CORPORATION 


ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
Representatives In Principal Cities 
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Birthplace of a new kind of hydraulic safety 


Fire is a fighting word for the Navy’s flattop fleet. In mere 
minutes it can engulf the biggest carrier. And once it hits the 
catapults or the deck-edge elevators that lift planes topside 
for launching, the carrier’s striking force is nil. 

Four years ago, Houghton solved the Navy’s problem of 
fire-resistant hydraulic fluids for catapults with Houghto-Safe 
620. This water-glycol fluid has been serving the Navy ever 
since—and has earned first place in industry as well. 

But the Navy still had a problem with hydraulic deck-side 
elevators. It needed a hydraulic fluid that could withstand 
extremely high bearing pressures...a fluid with oil-like 
efficiency, yet fire-resistant. 


HOUGHTO-SAFE 


- +. @ product of 
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Again, Houghton answered the S.O.S. with Houghto-Safe : 
1120, a phosphate ester fluid in a class by itself. It has high 
lubricity ... fire and corrosion resistance... high flash and 
fire point .. . stability in storage or use. It met and exceeded 
Navy specifications, so now Houghton supplies both types 
for carrier safety. 

Let Houghton solve your industrial hydraulic fire-resistance 
problems, too. Just call your Houghton man or write to 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service... 
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ers are operating considerably less 
than 40 hours a week because of 
the small order backlogs. They are 
buying cautiously, generally hand 
to mouth. 

In New England, machine tool 
business is slower, resulting in 
short operating schedules at found- 
ries supplying castings to that in- 
dustry. Valve requirements are 
holding at a level somewhat higher 
than the general average. Steel 
foundries have a two to three 
month order backlog. 

One factor sustaining the iron 
market is the increased use of iron 
by steel mills. One mill in the 
Buffalo district, for instance, is 
consuming virtually all of its iron 
output, leaving little for the mer- 
chant trade. 

Republic Steel Corp. has taken 
off its No. 5 blast furnace at 
Youngstown because of a decline 
in orders. It is an 850-ton unit. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 196 


Stocks of iron ore and ore ag- 
glomerates on hand at the end of 
August totaled 58,511,981 gross 
tons, reports the American Iron 
Ore Association. This compares 
with 47,760,467 tons held on Aug. 
31, 1956. 

The breakdown by origin: U. S. 
Lake Superior, 42,275,767 tons, 
against 33,676,795 a year ago; 
other U. S., 3,489,869, against 2,- 
782,453; Canadian Lake Superior, 
1,675,677, against 1,797,928; other 
Canadian, 4,801,112, against 4,- 
128,857: foreign (Canada except- 
ed), 6,269,556, against 5,374,534. 

Consumption amounted to 11,- 
422,725 tons in August, compared 
with 10,971,450 tons in August 
last year. Total consumption in 
the first eight months this year 
was 91,097,288 tons, against 78,- 
$83,500 in the like period of 1956. 

The ore consumption breakdown 
for August: U.S. Lake Superior, 
6,725,262 tons, against 6,402,287 a 
year ago; other U. S., 1,916,518, 
against 1,812,729; Canadian Lake 
Superior, 313,278, against 456,100; 
other Canadian, 871,924, against 
1,014,321; foreign (except Can- 
ada), 1,595,743, against 1,286,013. 

The consumption breakdown for 
the first 10 months: U. S. Lake 
Superior, 55,590,356 tons, against 
50,550,164 in 1956; other OE Sh 
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13,486,410, against 11,806,595; Ca- 
nadian Lake Superior, 2,662,035, 
against 2,241,970; other Canadian, 
6,441,450, against 4,317,641; for- 
eign (except Canada), 12,917,037, 
against 9,467,130. 


At the end of August, 244 blast 
furnaces were operating in the 
U. S. and Canada out of a total 
of 273. This compares with 254 
engaged on Aug. 31 a year ago. 


The Great Lakes ore fleet of the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., will operate through 
November, weather permitting. 
This season, the fleet had trans- 
ported 17,480,000 tons of iron ore 
from Lake Superior ports to low- 
er lake docks by the end of Sep- 
tember. This exceeds the 17,321,- 
000 tons moved during all of 1956. 


Shipments of Lake Superior ore 
in the week ended Oct. 7 totaled 
2,916,313 gross tons. Compari- 
son: 2,756,934 in the like week 
last year. Cumulative shipments 
in the 1957 season to Oct. 7 were 
72,068,057 tons, up 15,010,703 
from the 57,057,354 tons moved in 
the like period of the 1956 season. 


Shipments Set Record 


Record shipments of 56,392,714 
net tons of finished steel products 
were reported by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute for the first 
eight months of this year. This 
compares with 55,432,982 tons (the 
previous record) shipped in the 
like period of 1953, and with the 
53.8 million tons shipped in the 
first eight months of 1956. 

Principal products shipped in the 
period this year were cold rolled 
sheets (7.8 million tons), plates 
(6.6 million), hot rolled sheets (5.5 
million), hot rolled bars (5.4 mil- 
lion), and heavy structural shapes 
(4.6 million). 

During August shipments totaled 
6,229,853 net tons, compared with 
5,877,133 in July this year and 
5,539,915 in August a year ago. 

The five leading groups receiv- 
ing finished steel during the first 
eight months this year were: Con- 
struction (including maintenance 
and contractors’ products), 11 mil- 
ion tons; warehouses and distrib- 
utors, 10.6 million; automotive, 
9.2 million; containers, 4.7 million; 


Punches, Dies, Rivet Sets, “‘Heatproof” 


Compression Dies. 


Ps. Round, square, oblong Punches, Dies 
- \— and Rivet Sets carried in stock. 


Write Dept. A for catalog 54 and new stock list. 


Gro. F. Marcuant Company 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL STREET - CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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and machinery, industrial equip- 
ment, and tools, 3.3 million. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 190 


Less structural steel tonnage is 
coming out for fabricators’ esti- 
mates. Inquiries for bridges and 
schools are holding up fairly well, 
but shipments of most fabricating 
shops exceed new bookings. The 
margin would be even greater than 
it is if steel were in more plenti- 
ful supply. 

At that, supply conditions are 
much better than they were a few 
months ago. Wide flange beams 


continue scarce, but standard 
shapes are available in ample 
volume. Except for heavy wide 


flange sections, acute shortages of 
structurals have been eliminated. 
Wide flange deliveries are four to 
five weeks behind, on the average. 
Some buyers report shipments are 
two months behind schedule. 
Light shapes rolled on bar mills 
are in free supply. Heavier shapes, 
including angles and channels, are 
generally easing, although one im- 
portant supplier in the Pittsburgh 


area is running about a month be- 
hind on deliveries. 

An eastern producing mill that 
had been charging premium prices 
on standard structurals is not op- 
erating. Most structural mills 
probably will get current on ship- 
ping schedules before yearend. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3400 tons, five-span, 1135-ft, welded girder, 
open deck bridge, Route 9, Mohawk River, 
Crescent, N. Y.; 2500 tons, plate girders, to 
By-Products Div., Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., remainder to be placed; Terry 
Contracting Co., New York, general con- 
tractor. 

3200 tons, 1620-ft bridge, including 310-ft 
vertical lift section, Illinois River, Wabash 
Railroad, Valley City, Ill., to Mount Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

240 tons, Montana State, Cascade County un- 
derpass, to an unstated fabricator; general 
contract to the Sletten Construction Co., 
Great Falls, Mont. 

240 tons, three-span composite WF beam 
bridge, Montpelier, Vt., to the Vermont 
Structural Steel Co., Burlington, Vt.; S. V. 
Rossi Co., Torrington, Conn., is general con- 
tractor. 

205 tons, bridges and highway structures, 
Henry and Williams counties, Ohio, to the 
Bethehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; E. K. 
Bridge Construction Co., Toledo, Ohio, gen- 
eral contractor. 

145 tons, Mt. Desert bridge, Trenton, Maine, 
to the Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., 
South Portland, Maine; H. E. Sargent Co., 
Stillwater, Maine, is general contractor. 

120 tons, state highway bridge, Rochester, 
N. H., to the Bancroft & Martin Rolling 
Mills Co., South Portland, Maine; Landers 


Imported Steel delivered on Domestic Terms 


No red tape! We deliver to any place in North America. Over 10 years of service to 
more than 2000 North American accounts—as a domestic firm, on domestic terms—with 


lower costs or better deliveries. Write for 


“How to be at home with products made 


abroad’’ and the address of your local Kurt Orban Company representative. 


Prices per 100 lbs. (except where otherwise noted) landed, 


Deformed Bars (%” Dia. incl. all extras) 


Merchant Bars (%,” Round incl. all extras)... 


Bands (1”x%"x20’ incl. all extras) 
Angles (2”’x2"x4%” incl. 


including customs duty, but no other taxes. 


Atlantic & 

Gulf Coast West Coast Vancouver Montreal 

$6.61 $6.29 
7.48 7.22 
7.65 7.38 
6.99 6.69 
7.24 6.94 
7.75 7.80 
9.07 8.99 
8.10 7.80 


8.52 8.52 
9.42 9.42 


Merchant quality, bl. ann., (10 ga.)... i 5 8.78 8.78 


Rope Wire (.045”, 247,000 PSI, incl. extras).. 


Wire, fine and weaving, low C, (20 ga.) 


13.00 
10.17 


Tie Wire, autom. baler (14% ASWG, 97 lbs. 


net) 


Merchant Pipe (%” galv. T & C, per 100’)... 


Casing (5%”, 15.5 J55, T & C, per 100’) 


Tubing (2%”, 6.4 J55, EUE, per 100’)....... Beak 
; di.). : 13.50 
Ask prices on: Bulb tees, bolts and nuts, 
wire reinforcing mesh and hardware cloth, 


Forged R Turn. Bars, C-1035 (from 10” 


9.64 9.54 


13.24 


manganese steel plates and shapes, welded 


boiler tubes, A-335-P11 pressure pipe. 


from prominent century-old West German Mills 


Through Stahlunion-Export GmbH 


BOCHUMER VEREIN World’s first Steel Found- 
ry, 1842—Vacuum degassed Forgings. Pinion 
wire and spring wire for watches and clocks. 
DORTMUNDER UNION Originators of Inter- 
lock Sheet Piling—Larssen Sheet Piling, 
Plate, Shapes, Forged Bars and Shafts. 

NIEDERRHEIN Europe’s most modern Rod 
Mill—OH, CH, Low Metalloid, Specialty 


Wire Rod, Merchant Bars. 

WESTFAELISCHE UNION Europe’s largest Wire 
Mill—All types drawn Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts—Nails, Barbwire, Wire Rope, Pre- 
stress Concrete Wire and Strand. 

PHOENIX RHEINROHR Europe’s largest Pipe 
Mill—Pipe, Tubing, Flanges, Welding Fit- 
tings, Precision Tubes, Tubular Masts. 


KURT ORBAN COMPANY, INC. 46 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


In Canada: Kurt Orban Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal 
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& Griffith Co., Manchester, N. H., is general)q 


contractor. 

120 tons, dormitory, 
Institute, Rushton, La., to Mosher Steel Co., 
Houston; J. 
Shreveport, La., general contractor. 


105 tons, high school, Guilford, Conn., to the 
New England Iron Works Inc., New Haven, \§ 


Conn.; Giordano Construction Co., Bran- 
ford, Conn., general contractor; 40 tons of 


reinforcing steel went to the Fox Steel Co... 


Orange, Conn. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


700 tons, state highway bridges, Middleboro, ||} 


Mass.; bids Oct. 15, Boston. 

640 tons, also 50 tons of reinforcing steel, 
span in Skamania County, Washington; bids 
in to the Bureau of Public Roads, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

370 tons, wide flange, U. S. Engineer, San 
Francisco, two contracts; bids in. 


240 tons, state highway bridges, Southeast Ex- jj} 


pressway, Weymouth, Mass. 


100 tons, addition to Boeing Field hangar; jf 
bids to commissioners, King County, Seattle, ] 


Oct. 28. 


REINFORCING BARS ... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
810 tons, 11 bridges, ramps and interchanges. 


Southeast Expressway, Braintree-Weymouth. | 
Medford. jf 
Mass.; J. F. White Contracting Co., West- | 


Mass., to Northern Steel Inc., 


wood, Mass., general contractor; 1025 tons 
fabricated structural steel, to West Ene 
Iron Works, Cambridge, Mass. 

535 tons, bridge structures and ramps, Day- 


ton, Ohio, to Truscon Steel Div., Republic — 


Steel Corp., Youngstown; Maxon Construc~ 
tion Co., Dayton, 


M. Brown Construction Co.,, 


Louisiana Polytechnic jh 


i | 
p| 


general contractor; 60 


tons, fabricated structural steel, to Inter- jf 


national Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 

465 tons, building, state hospital, Foxboro 
Mass., to Northern Steel Inc., Medford, 
Mass.; M. 
eral contractor. 


400 tons, state highway bridges, Stoneham- | 


Woburn-Reading, Mass., to Northern Steel 
Inc., Medford, Mass.; Consolidated Builders 
Co., North Attleboro, Mass., is general 
contractor. 


150 tons, North Junior High School, Brockton, © 


Mass., to the Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Boston; L. & R. Construction Co., 
Reading, Mass., is general contractor. 

140 tons, school, Essex, Mass., to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Boston; Poorvu 
Construction Co., Boston, is general con- 
tractor. 

115 tons, highway structures, Henry and 
Williams counties, Ohio, to the Pollak Steel 
Co., Cincinnati; E. K. Bridge Construction 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is general contractor. 

100 tons, Washington State underpass, Lewis 
County, to the Soule Steel Co., Seattle; 
general contract to the Pakar Construction 
Co., Chehalis, Wash., low at $185,405. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


260 tons, Washington State, Whatcom County, 
two slab bridges; general contract to S. 8. 
Mullen Inc., Seatte, low at $219,586. 

115 tons, Washington State, Whatcom County, 
slab bridge; Osberg Construction Co., 
Seattle, awarded at $1,089,713. 

100 tons, Washington State road projects, 
Pacific and Thurston counties; bids to 
Olympia, Wash., Oct. 22. 

37 tons, plus miscellaneous steel, 130-ft girder 
bridge, Malhuer County, Oregon; bids to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, Portland, Oreg., 
Oct. 18 


PLATES 7). 


PLATES PENDING 


4500 tons, estimated, large diameter welded 
pipe, two sections and contracts, Water 
Division, Board of Public Service, St. 
Louis; National Tank & Boiler Co., St. 
Louis, total $4,132,852. 


PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1686 tons, 16 to 4 in.; several district projects; 
bids in to Seattle. 


STEESt 


S. Kelliher Co., Boston, is gen- | 


Price Indexes and Composites 


FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


(1947-1949=100) & 


1957 — By Weeks 


Oct. 8, 1957 


Week Ago Month Ago Sept. Avg. Year Ago 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boller (100 ft) .. 49.130 Black Plate, Canmaking 
Week Ended Oct. 8 Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 Ib base box) 7.583 
Sc ie co bon (100 ft) ..... wees 24.953 Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.225 
es include m ase prices and typical extras and deductions. Units fubing, Mechanical - WV One eg eee 
are ace Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete ieee SOTERA TNs 205.608 630 2UDY arena aft cee OBS 
escription of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 1 Bale Ties (bundles) ‘ 7.967 
Bucable to them; write to Srsut. n Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
. Tipe Meee eee Goo 9.783 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.719 
» Standard, No. 1... $5.600 Bars, Reinforcing ..... .21 Bee CCLEO YUSs Buaven Mire! seca e re 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.067 Bare cre arena ena eae 0.25 lb (95 lb base box) 8.483 TOM) iapeseeiereeetorsrats aretarerers 21.737 
Bee etek nts epetsievaraseteterece Soe Bars) (CR; “Alloy” <e.00s-- 13.875 
7 Vaaetetcleteloletiete re Bars, C.F., Stainlesss, 302 
Wheels, Freight Car, 33 LOS ER bas ee STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
In. (per wheel) ....... 60.000 eets, .k., Carbon .... 6.192 
Plates, Carbon .......... 6.159 Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 7.089 Boers hes: yee ee 
Structural Shapes ....... 5.942 Sheets, Galvanized ...... 8.220 on os ste pei 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon Shoots. C.R., Stainless, 302 een Index (1935-39 avg=100)... 239.15 239.15 239.15 225.58 181.40 
(bE co Sree 0.535 Sheels. ae ae aos Index in cents per lb ...... 6.479 6.479 6.479 6.111 4.914 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Strips C2R:; ‘Carbon’ %....:. 9.243 
Hardening Die (lb).... 0.650 Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 a 
ore, Tool Steel, HE, 2) Hi Gates 0.493 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 
5 5 rip, Ee) CarpOn ls. sr. 6 6.245 =a 
8.75, cr 35, V 2.1, Mo Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 Finished Steel, NT ....... $146.03 $146.03 $146.19 $137.48 $111.66 
, eee eee Seay 1.404 See Bee cae Bee 19.814 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 62.63 55.04 
The High Sneed: wis, tt) Ne bby Menger a "23.264 Basic Pig Iron, GT ..... - 65.99 65.99 65.99 62.18 54.66 
@ DEN ee cig areas ae Pipe EL Gh. fires 199.023 Malleable Pig Iron, GT... 67.27 67.27 67.27 63.41 55.77 
9 -R., SoqdIges bs asing, i ell, Carbon Steel i 
Bars, H.R. Stainless, 303 (100! ft)! oss usb. haces 294.499 ee ect tweak me aig i eek a hee ae 
Dieleteveliciete rs naenats 0.525 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 194 
5 , i ' 9, p. 54; 
Bars, H.R., Carbon aieie re 6.425 CLOOW LE) etre cette .... 304.610 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. » 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, 


FINISHED STEEL Oct,9 Week Month’ Year 5 Yr 
1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 
Bars, H.R., Chicago .... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 
Bars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 5.725 5.725 5.725 4.93 4.502 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh Peete ede dO & 7.30° 7.30° 6.85°* 4.925 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ..... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia.. 5.545 5.545 5.545 5.00 4.13 
Plates, Pittsburgh ......... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 
Pilates, Chicago ..... roca 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa, 3.00 5.10 5.50 5.50 5.25 4.35 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.35 4.35 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 
‘Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... ve! 05-6.15 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 5.75-5.85 4.775 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.30 5.075 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.75-4.225 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 4-925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.725 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.10-5.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ....... 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.35 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... Ao tes) 7.25 7.25 6.95 5.30-6.05 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.20 5.10-5.225 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh . 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.20 6.20-6.35 
Tin plate (1.50 lb) box, Pitts. “$10. 30 $10.30 $10.30 $9.85 $8.95 
*Including 0.35¢c for special quality. 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $96.00 $96.00 $96.00 $91.50 $70.50 
Wire rods, yz-%” Pitts. ... 6.15 6.15 6.15 5.80 4.325 


October 14, 1957 


in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton Oct.9 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bessemer, Pitts. . $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $63.50 $55.50 
Basic, Valley. cic. .oscc oe oe 66.00 66.00 66.00 62.50 54.50 
Basic, deld., Phila. ...... 70.01 70.01 70.01 66.26 59.25 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. 70.51 70.51 70.51 66.76 59.75 
Op WA Usa, gethiek Gooagen 62.50 62.50 62.50 59.00 51.38 
No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 66.70 58.93 
Malleable, Valley .......-- 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Malleable, Chicago .......- 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Ferromanganese, Duquesne. 245.00} 245.007 255.00} 235.907 228.00* 
+74-76% Mn, net ton. °%75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa. 
SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $40.50 $42.50 $51.50 $56.50 $44.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 38.50 41.00 48.00 56.50 41.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 39.50 43.00 51.00 58.00 42.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 38.50 40.50 52.50 64.50 44.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 36.50 38.50 49.50 63.00 43.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 38.50 41.50 47.50 57.50 43.00 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 57.50 59.50 65.50 83.00 52.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ....... 38.50 40.50 44.50 50.50 50.00 
COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl... $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.50 $14.75 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 18.25 18.25 17.50 17.00 
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Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Oct. 
Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company. 


Steel Prices 


Monessen,Pa. P17 7 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll. .6.15 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6. 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 

8.Chicago, Ill. oe. 
pc A Md. B2. 


Coatesville,Pa. L7 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield, Ala. haere 
Fontana,Calif. dee K1— «0. 
Gary,Ind. US .... <a 
Geneva,Utah Cll 
GraniteCity, Il. 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 
Houston S5 


SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, F aU 
Munhali, Pa. UD roreing 


INGOTS, Alloy UUs 
Detroit S41 ... 
Parrenu,b4., SS. ose 
Lowellville,O. S3 .. 
Midland,Pa, C18 


Aaron asito 5.20 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LoneStar, Tex. 
Mansfield,O. E6 .. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport, Ky. 
Pittsburgh J5 
Riverdale, Ill. 


Struthers,O, YL cha 26) 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6. 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 
Ala.City, Ala. 2 5.2 
Atlanta All 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Birmingham C15 
Clairton,Pa. U5 aieiere Os 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......5. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. US) ws5060 60 «0. 
Geneva,Utah Cll ...... b 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 

Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 

Bridgeport,Conn. N19 . 
2a 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Fontana,Calif. K1 

Gary,Ind. U5 

Johnstown, Pa, nears 
, Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 


S. Chicago, Ill. 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2..5. 
Sterling,IIl. N15 ........5. 


8. Chicago, Ill. Pe. Steubenville,O. W10 
Duquesne,Pa. U5 .... Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2" 5, Yl. 
Tounsiowh Paw Eo Youngstown R2, U5, Yl. 5. 10 
PLATES, Carbon Abras. 
Claymont, Del. Zi eers) ois ae 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Geneva,Utah Cil 
Houston S5 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 6. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6. 


PIATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa. B14 


Youngstown R2 Wee eae 
KansasCity, Mo. So. Dieehes 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5. 
LosAngeles B3 ........ i 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Munhall, Pa. 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Bridgeport,Conn, 

2 


Canton,O. R2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 


Conshohocken, Pa. LOG 1 ee 


Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6. 


Fairfield, Ala. T2 


Fontana, Calif. 8.Chicago, Ill. 5 


§.SanFrancisco B3 ....5. PLATES, H.S., L.A. 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7%. 


Geneva, Utah C11 Bessemer, Ala. 


Torrance,Calif. C11 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5. 


Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5. 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Lackawanna,N. re B2. 196. 00 
LosAngeles B3 5 
Midland,Pa, C18 ... 
Munhall, Pa, 


Claymont, Del. Se CG 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......7. 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 
Conshohocton,Pa. A3. 
Economy,Pa, B14 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 


Fontana,Calif. Baer 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2.5. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. 5. 
Munhall,Pa. US .......5. 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 
S.Chicago, Ill. 


Alloy Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Brey oe 7.625 
Fonta a, Calif. 30) K1. .8.425 

s. SanFrancisco B3 i ea epetates (x 

Warren,O. C17 ........ 


Alloy, Forging oe 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 . 
Bridgeport,Conn. 
Buffalo R2 
Canton,O2 R2; T7 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3.. 
Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa, B14 
Farrell,Pa. S3 


Geneva, Utah Ci1i1 
Houston 85) <0). veces f 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Y1 7.625 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 é 
te rr 8.525 
OOS EG H-6 7.625 
U5, W14 7.625 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.625 
Warren,O. R2 
Youngstown U5 


PLATES, ALLOY 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Claymont, Del. 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ......7. 
Economy,Pa. B14 ...... 3 


Gary,Ind. U5 
HIOUStER TD ee eek tse 
KansasCity, Mo. 6. 
Munhall, PassUGis ie onicG: 
8.Chicago, Ill. 
L.A. Std. shapes 
Aliquippa, Pa. Lieecatdese: 
Bessemer, Ala, 
Bethlehem,Pa. 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......8. 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 
Geneva,Utah Cll 
Houston SS . 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. ne O} ‘Y1 7. 75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 
KansasCity, Mo. Sa8 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 5 


Sharon,Pa. S83 
S.Chicago, Ill. 


Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston S5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 
LosAngeles B3 ..... 
Lowellville,O. S3 

Massillon, O, R2 
Midland,Pa. C18 


Fontana, Calif. ous ik s 
eagnke US : 


Gary, Ind. LO, Saas 
Houston S§5 .. OUI 
Ind. Harbor, Ind ‘Y1 Eieie wits 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7. 
Lowellville, oO. S83 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport, Ky. A2)) 5535), a 20 
Pittsburgh Jd50ess eee 7.20 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago, Ill. i 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7. 
Youngstown Y1 . b 


Seay Be cea ss 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 


L.A. Wide lenge 
Bethlehem, Pa. B2 - 7.80 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
S8.Chicago, Il. 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
Bridgeport, Conn. a ee 50 


Canton,O. R2 
Cleveland,O. R2. 


S.Chicago,Il. R2, wi 117.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 . 
Warren,O, C17 


FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6. 
Ind Harbor,Ind. I-2 

Munhall,Pa U5 ...... b 
8.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......6. 


BOO OGG 6.175 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Warren.O. R2 ..... 
Youngstown R2, U5 


BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 


$.Chicago,Ill. U5 cds i 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6. 


Ashland l.c.1. 
Cleveland c.l. 
Warren,O. c.1. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .. 
Aliquippa,Pa. ace 


Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
Donora, Pas SAT 22.00. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 

Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 

Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5. 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
Ala,City, Ala. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5. 
Ashland,Ky. (15) A10...5.10 
Bessemer, Ala. 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Yi. 
Johnstown, Pa. were 


Atlanta (9) All 

Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 
Birmingham(9) C15. 
Bridgeport,Conn. (9) N19 5. 65 
ern eteaene 5.425 


KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 

LosAngeles B3 ... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10— 


Claymont, Del. 
Cleveland J5, 


ee ee 
PON REE HERE He EO 
oONMTounrnnonnan gown 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in ttalics 
to footnotes page 193. 


Key to producers, page 191; 


Clairton,Pa. (9) US ....5.425 
Cleveland(9) R2 ......5.425 
Ecorse, Mich. (9) G5. +2 D520 
Emeryville, Calif. J7 ...6.175 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 
Fairless,Pa. (9) US ... _ 5.575 
Fontana,Calif. (9) as -6.125 


Gary.Ind.(9) U5 ......5.425 
Houston(9) S5_ ..- .5.675 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.425 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2..5.425 


Joliet, P22 ... .5.425 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) ‘85. .5.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.425 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ..... 6.125 


Milton,Pa. M18 .......5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5.875 
Niles.Calif. Pl .......6.125 
N.T’wanda,N. Y. (46) B11 5.775 
Pittsburg, Calif. (9) eee 6.125 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 .. -§.425 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 6.175 
Seattle B3, N14 .. .6.175 
8.Ch'c ”g0(9)R2, U5, wi4 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.425 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 
Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15. .5. 425 
Sterling, I11.(9) N15 ....5. 525 
Struthers,O. Yl .. .5.425 
5 Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 . .5.425 
Torrance, Calif. (9) C11.6.125 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.425 


BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy 
(Includin eases fextal 
Warren,O. Q17 axe -475 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 6.475 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....6.475 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 . 6.55 


Buffalo R2 ... sisiee 1 Osteo. 
Canton,O. R2, TT Lew Osko 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......6.475 
Detroit) S41. F.-u sas 00400 
Economy,Pa. B14 sissies Coto 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.575 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......6.625 
Farrell,Pa, 83) 2. s605 6.475 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.525 
Gary, Inds) (UdSmee eee O- 200 
Houston SS . . 6.725 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. ire 2, ‘Y1 6.475 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.475 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.475 


Lowellville,O. S3 ......6.475 
LosAngeles B3 ........7.525 
Massillon,O. R2 .......6.475 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......6.475 
Pittsburgh J5 ........6.475 


Sharon,Pa. S3 ... . 6.475 
S.Chicago R2, U5, wi4 6.475 
S. Duquesne, Pa. US ....6.475 


Struthers; OFr Wel eiciste 6.475 
Warren,O. C17 .......6.475 
Youngstown U5 ......6.475 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 7.925 
Bessemer, Ala. T2 ¥ 000 8 I20 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....7.925 


Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ..7.95 
Clairton,Pa. US ......7.925 
Cleveland R2 ci.3. 6s. 7.925 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......8.025 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....7.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.625 
Gary,Ind., U5) isjb0)0 0 eke 20 
Houston S§5 .. ws. aoe ae 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. val ton (ets) 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.925 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.925 


LosAngeles B3 .......8.625 
Pittsburgh Jo er eee nO 
Seattle SES e eee eS OTD: 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.925 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....7.925 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....8.675 
Struthers,O. Yi. ..... 7.925 
Youngstown U5 .......7.925 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 
Houston(9) SO! Gates cor Ode 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) S5. 5.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 
Sterling,Ill. N15 ......5.525 
Sterling,Tll.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.425 
Atlanta All ee Se seinicos 
Joliet 222 eee 5.425 


Niles,Calif. Pl .......6.125 
PittsburghaJoeeeennen 5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.175 
SanFrancisco S7 ......6.275 
Seattle B3\ eee Gal 7a: 


BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .... 


Houston S5 ..... 
KansasCity. Mo. 
Pittsburgh J5 . 
Youngstown U5 ........6.55 


Bars, C.F., Leaded Alloy 
{Including leaded extra) 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 
Camden,N.J. P13 
Chicago W18 .... 
Cleveland C20 

Elyria,O. W8 ..... 
LosAngeles P2, S30 


Monaca,Pa. 5 
Newark,N.J. W18 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 
Warren,O. C17 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 


Ambridge,Pa. 
BeaverFalls, Pa. 
Birmingham C15 ..... 
Bridgeport, Conn. N19 iwi 
Buffalo BOW rewrites 
Camden,N.J. P13 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 
Chicago W18 ... 
Cleveland A7, C20 
Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 . 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Elyria,O. W8 . 
FranklinPark, ml. 
Gary,Ind R2 Bontth 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ......T. 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7. 
Hartford,Conn. Sele 


M12,R2 7. 7. 304 


LosAngeles P2, $30 suetancee 
LosAngeles R2 ; 

Mansfield,Mass. Rerereukes 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....T. 


Monaca,Pas SiO yc acs 
Newark,N.J. W18 ......7. 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7. 
Pittsburgh J5 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 
Putnam,Conn. W18 
Readville,Mass. 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. C17 ... 
Willimantic, Conn. IS 
Waukegan, Ill. Boerne odie 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 1 ; 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 
BeaverFalls,Pa.M12, R2 g. Ten y 
Bethlehem, Pa. 3 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 . 
Buffalo BS .... 
Camden,N.J. P13- 
Canton,O.. TT wes. A 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......8. 
Chicago W18 .... 
Cleveland A7, C20 
Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 
Donora,Pa. A7 .... 
ElyriavOhewWiSs a. eee 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Gary:Inds eR2e Serene 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 .....8. | 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2..8.775 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....9. 
Harvey,fll Bd rosso 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8. 
LosAngeles P2, S30 
Mansfield, Mass. ome 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 . 
Midland) Pat) Cis anaes. 
Monaca,Pa. S17 
Newark,N.J. W18 . 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 
S.Chicago W14 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 . 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. C17 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Worcester,Mass. AT 
Youngstown F3. Y1 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 .....5.425 
Atlanta All .. -5.625 
Birmingham C15, “942 5.425 
Bridgeport,Conn. ‘N19 me sO 
BEETOIO RQ mk ee 5.425 
Cleveland R2......, eoetoD) 
HEcorse,Mich. G5 ..... 5.775 
Emeryville,Calif. JZ ..6.175 
wairfield,Ala, T2 ..., -5.425 
miairless,Pa, U5 ...... 5.575 
Fontana, Calit Kien 6:125 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 10) es 5.875 
Gary, Ind. - 5.425 
Houston 5 Oo Saurteed 5.675 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2,Y1 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa. B » 5.425 
Moliet,1. P22 |... 7) “5 495 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ... -5.675 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.425 
LosAngeles B38 ........ 6.125 
Milton,Pa. NS eee DLT): 
Minnequa, Colo, C10 - -5.875 
Niles, Calif. Pl era erone a fecs 6.125 
Pittsburg, Calif, Cll. .6.125 
Mattsburgh J5 ....... -5.425 
Portland,Oreg. 04 .,. -6.175 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 . .5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ..... 6.175 
B.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.425 
§S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.425 
Sterling,I.(1) N15 «5.425 
Sterling, Ill. N15 » 5.525 
Biruthers,O. Y1 .......5.425 
Tonawanda, N.Y. B12. ».-6.00 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ... .6.125 
Youngstown R2,. US ..5.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 


(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Beeston BQ occ i sicc e056 
ICAO! WS ioyo 6s, ccersvererere 6.91 
mieveland WS. ......... 6.89 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..7.08 


KansasCity,Mo. $5 .....7.35 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.85 
Petrion, O-) PLT 2)... 6.70 
Wewark,N.J. U8 ......7.55 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ere aiLO) 
Seattle B38, N14 ........7.70 
SparrowsPt. »Md. BQ. ets 
Williamsport, Paz S19) .7.00 


BARS, Wrought Iron 


Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy, (Staybolt) B14 18.45 


Al Acme Steel Co. 
A2 Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
A6 American Shim Steel Co. 
AT American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
Ali Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bd5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
B8& Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Bll Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 
Bi2 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
Bl4 A. M. Byers Co. 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C7 Cleve.Cold Rolling Mills 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
€13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
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RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2.5.325 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44), I-2.5.425 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 5.425 
Ft. Worth, Tex. (26) T4. -5.875 


Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ..5.325 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 ...5.425 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.30 
Marion,O.(3) P11 2 0.020: 
Tonawanda(3) R12 ....5.325 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.00 
Williamsport,Pa. (3)S19 5.50 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 + 4,925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 - 4.925 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 
Cleveland J5, R2 » 4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.975 
Detroit(8) M1 +. 0.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 » 4.925 
Fairless,Pa. U5 «4.975 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . -0.825 
Gary,Ind. U5 - 4.925 
Geneva,Utah C11 +e. 0.025 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 ..5.125 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 


Enviny Pao. «+» 4.925 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.925 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 4.925 
BhinhalilPa, wo) nencn 4.925 
Newport,Ky.(8) A2 ..4.925 
Niles,O. M21, S3 . 4.925 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..5.625 
Pittsburgh J5 : » 4.925 
Portsmouth,O. P12 . 4.925 
Riverdale,Ill, Al » 4.925 
Sharonvea ss eee 4.925 
S.Chicago,II. W14 « 4.925 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .4.925 


Steubenville,O. W10 ...4.925 
Warren,O. R2 ........4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...4.925 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..4.925 
SHEETS, H.R., (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Niles,O. M21 . 6.05 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary,Ind. US .... eos 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. Y1- . 8.10 
invin; Pas U5 wee. 550 oben) 


Munhall, Pa. U5 Poe bo 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......8.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.10 


C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 

C22 Claymont Steel Prod. 
Dept., Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Division 

C23 Charter Wire Ince. 

C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. 


D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 
D3 Dearborn Division 
‘ Sharon Steel Corp. 
D4 Disston Division, H. K. 
Porter Co. Inc. 
D6 Driver-Harris Co. 


D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 
D8 Damascus Tube Co. 


D9 Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


El EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 
E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 
E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 
E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
E6 Empire Steel Corp. 


F2 Firth Sterling Inc. 

F3 Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 

F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 

F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 

F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 

F8 Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


G4 Granite City Steel Co. 
G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
G6 Greer Steel Co. 

G8 Green River Steel Corp. 


H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins, E., Steel Tube 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Clevelandied5,m e227 5: 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....7.375 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.275 
Hairless;race Wome nT. S25: 
Harrell Pa Soma ein orD 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....8.175 
Gary, Ind. WS ee. areata 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Yi 7.275 
LAY IES Gis 5 Gaoo shad 7.275 


Lackawanna (35) B2 ..7.275 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......7.275 
Pittsburgh UE) sone ouu et OH ss 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.275 
Sharon. Pa. Ssmaeee afte ve 
SparrowsPoint (36) B2. ay A476) 
Wietrr en) Ormihy one 7.275 
Weirton, Wav ac WG mean ov 
Youngstown By Val SAPs 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot 

(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 .5.175 
Cleveland R2 | 5.675 
Warren,O. R2 - 5.675 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Inget hee 
Cleveland Ry 2a ree 80 
Middletown, 0. A10 5 a0 fc 55 
WVarrens@ier EGZip verse crs srere 6.80 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


Iron 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.05 
Allenport,Pa. P7 . 6.05 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...6.05 
Conshohocken, Pa, AS. ...6.10 
Detroit M1 .... .. 6.05 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 «6.15 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 . 6.05 
Wairlessnbayg Ul OU em cai 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...6.05 
Fontana, Calif. K1 0 
GATy, LOGe sy OO Rss eieihs 6.05 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.25 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.05 
Irvin,Pa. U5 0 . 6.05 
Lackawanna, N.Y. “B2- 6.05 
Mansfield,O. E6 .. 6.05 
Middletown,O. A10 6.05 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 7.00 
Pibtsbureshis Towser. 6.05 
Portsmouth,O, P12 .....:6.05 
SparowsPoint,Md. B2 6.05 
Steubenville,O. W10 6.05 
WOTTON TO: ECan cietscy see she 6.05 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.05 
Yorkville, O. W10 ..... 6.05 
Youngstown Y1 6.05 


J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Ki Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
K7 Kenmore Metals Corp. 


L1 Laclede Steel Co. 
L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 
L3 Latrobe Steel Co. 
L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Division, 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


Nl National Standard Co. 
N2 National Supply Co. 
N3 National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelson Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 

N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
N9 Newport Steel Corp. 
N14 Northwest.SteelRoll. Mill 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N19 Northeastern Steel Corp. 


N5S 
N6 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....8.975 
Ecorse, Mch. G5 ......9.075 
Hairless}Pa.) U5. -5....9.025 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....10.275 
Gary,inds “WSy sores. ves 8.975 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 8.975 


Irvin;Pa. U5. = - 8.975 
Lackawanna (37) B2 . 8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 .. . 8.975 
SparrowsPoint (38) Be 8.975 
Warren,O; R2 2 .:...5.8.905 
Weirton, W.Va. Wé +. 8.975 
Youngstown Wel! een Ko) 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
Canton,O. R2 ..6.95 7.45 
Fairfield T2) ..... 6.95 7.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....6.95 7.20 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 7.15... 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ...6.95 7.20 
irvin,Pa. US ......6:95 7.20 
Kokomo,Ind. C16..7.05  ... 
MartinsFry. W10 .6.95 7.20 
Ritts; Calif il (anu ste 
Pittsburgh J5 ....6.95 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 
SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 7.20 
SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ......6.60f 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ......6.60f 
Canton,O. R2 . .6.60t 
Dover, Oneklenee seas sC-O0n) 
Fairfield, Ala. "£2. ........6.607, 
Gary, Ind. “US. ie .-6.5 6.008 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . .6.80* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.60+ 
Irvin, Pa. US .. ve 6.607 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 OsOt 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..6.60* 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.60T 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...7.35* 
Pittsburcsin Jom.tastoereces 6.607 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...6.60+ 
Warren,O. R2 adhe ease sO OOF 
Weirton, W.Va. Ww6e 350.60” 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. fContinuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. 

P2 Pacific Tube Co. 

P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 

P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 

P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

P11 Pollak Steel Co. 

P12 Portsmouth Division, 
Detroit Steel Corp. F 

P13 Precision Drawn Steel 

P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 

P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 

P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 

P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 

P19 Pitts. Rolling Mills 

P20 Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 

P22 Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

P24 Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
R2 Republic Steel Corp. 
R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. 
R8 Reliance Div.,HatonMfg. 
R9 Rome Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Meals Inc. 


S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 

S3 Sharon Steel Corp. 

$4 Sharon Tube Co. 

S5 Sheffield Steel Div., 
Armco Steel Corp. 

S6 Shenango Furnace Co. 

S7 Simmons Co. 

S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

$12 Spencer Wire Corp. 

$13 Standard Forgings Corp. 

$14 Standard Tube Co. 

$15 Stanley Work 

$17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 

$18 Superior Steel Corp. 

$19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

$20 Southern States Steel 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 . 7.325 
SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
liAphwiety, UGS cosewoeo 9.725 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ...9.725 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 
Canton, Om Zi cise ieerers 7.00 
Irvin,Pa. U5 . 7.00 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot- Dipped Continuous) 

Ashland,Ky. A10 .......6.85 

Middletown,O. A10 . 6.85 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 

Cleveland (28) R2 . 7.425 
Niles,O.(28) R2 .......7.425 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...7.275 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1).9.25 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2).9.35 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. Al10 ......6.625 
Cleveland R2 .........6.625 
Gary,Ind. US ......... 6.625 
GraniteCity,II. G4 ....6.825 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 6.625 
Tryin Pane Woe eiasO.020 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.625 


Niles,O. M21, S3 ...... 6.625 


Youngstown Y1 ....... 6.625 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...8.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...8.475 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.475 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.00 


Gary,Ind. US ...--+++++. 7.00 
Mansfield,O. E6 6 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.00 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ..... 7.00 
Warren,O. R2 ......++- 7.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 7.00 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ..7.40 


Key to Producers — $$$ 


$23 Superior Tube Co. 

$25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
$26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
$30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
S40 Seneca Steel Service 
$41 Stainless Steel Div., 

J&L Steel Corp. 
$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

T3 Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 

T4 Texas Steel Co. 

T5 Thomas Strip Division, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

T6 Thompson Wire Co. 

T7 Timken Roller Bearing 

T9 Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 

T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

T19 Techalloy Co. Ine. 


U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 

U5 United States Steel Corp. 

U6 U. S. Pipe & Foundry 

U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 

Us U.S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


V2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
V3 Vulcan Crucible Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wi12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


wi 
w2 
Ww3 
w4 
w6 
ws 


ish 


STRIP STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....10.50 TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


Pee x cea Sys 15.40 Youngstown Y1 ......10.65 | 
Corneuiereet $18 ....15.05 : TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 Ib eas bbs ts 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon Cleveland A7 ......... 15.05 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Ajiquippa,Pa. J5 .sseceeseececeees $8.75 are As 
POVEL; Ov Gla stecrtden ists 15.05 Warren, OR 2 ars astoheneks 7.90 “Wairtield: Ala, 2) Gores ccecescnle 8.85 EY $e F 
Ala City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925  Parrell,Pa. S3 ....... 15.05 Wairless,Pa. USi)..coccsescsecenes) 95:80 eer! 
Allenport,Pa, P7 ...... 4.925 FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..15.05 STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized Montana, Calif.0 Kil seston ee eee 9.50 10 eae 
Alton, Il. Li ........ 5.125 Harrison,N.J. C18 ....15.05 Cleveland A7 ........ 5° (GaryiInd, USN eaiesea tke orem oO 9.00 ont 
Ashland, Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 Jndianapolis J5 ...... 15.20 Dover,O. G6 ....... Pape GraniteCityAll, G40. ascent eaten ee Coes oe 
Atlanta All .......... 5.125 Lowellville,O. $3. ....15.05 Evanston,Ill. M22 ....7.25* thaianaHarborInd. I-2, Y1 ...... 875 9.90 ot 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....4.925 pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....15.40 Riverdale,Ill. Al .....7.25° Tryin, Pa, beet entropic 8.75 9.00 9.44 
Birmingham C15 ......4.925 Riverdale, Al .....15.05 Warren,O. B9, TS ....7.15° Niles, R2 ...... eens ee OUD 4 
Buffalo(27) R2 ......4.925 Sharon,Pa. S83 .....-.- 15.05 Worcester,Mass. A7 ..7.70° Dittshurg,Calif. Cll .....seeeeees 9.50 9.75 a 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.975 yorcester,Mass. A7 ...15.35 Youngstown J5 ....... 7.15° SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ......+++- 8.85 9.10 +t 
Detroit M1 .......... 5.025 youngstown J5 .......15.05 ————— Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....+seeeeeees 8.75 9.00 a) 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 5.025 *Plus galvanizing extras. yorkvyille,O. W10 ......sseecerees 8.75 9.00 9.40) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....4.925 STRIP, Cold-Rolled 0 Ib) 
opiaha: Calle gi peax: 0-820.” = uigh-shength) Low-Alloy STRIP, Galvanized ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars per 100 Ib) 7 
Gary,Ind, U5 sesso. 4.925 Cleveland A7 ........10.45 (Continuous) Aliquippa,Pa, JB s.sseeceeererere  TT2B T-92B 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, = 4.925 Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....10.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........7.275 Niles,O. R2 ...-..+++- electors 5 ' f 
Johnstown, Pa. (25) B2 .4.925 VEr Os GO vas clu oes 10.45 : fle OWN RZ meeerer +0 780 
Lackaw'na,N.Y.(25) B2 4.925 Reorse Mich, G5"... 10.58 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP TINGCATE, (Anes cies ie A epute Calle POLL - 2+ 8.60) 
eSNG C1eA( 25) (ES Tar 0. O10 “Warrell Pade SBN ee eo 10.50 Atlanta All ........-. 5.65 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.99h 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.025 Inq Harbor,Ind. ¥1 ...10.65 Riverdale,IIl. Al ..... 5.50 Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05 $10.30 Weirton wva. W6 ....7.86l 
ettebure Cally Cli 72) 5:600 sharon, Pas 60 fo)... 10.50 Sharon,Pa. $3 .........5-35 Fairfield,Ala.T2 10.15 10.40 Weirton VO Va 1S +++: 7-8 
Riverdale,Iil. Al ...... 4.925 Warren,O. R2 ....... 10.45 Youngstown US .......5-35 Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.15 10. 40 
SanFrancisco 87 ....... 6.35 ‘ Fontana,Calif.K1 nee 1108 HOLLOWARE ENA UNS 4 
Seattle(25) BS 7.2.22... 6.35 ahs a - 1.06- Gary,Ind. U5... i ls Black Plate age i 
Seattle Nate e ces: 6.35 STRIP, Cold-Finished Be Cale ie ies es Irvin,Pa. US ... 10.05 10.30 Aliquippa,Pa. JS ......$7-504 
Sharon,Pa, S83 ... .4.925 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40 i 4 a pe Pitts.,Calif. Cii. 10.80 11.05 Gary,Ind. US... ii TBO 
§.SanFrancisco(25) B3 5.675 Baltimore T6 ..........-. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 1 85 Sp.Pt.,.Md, B2 .. 10.15 10.40 GraniteCity,I. “G4 ....7.66¢ 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 4.925 Boston T6 ........ wees. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18. 0 Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.05 10.30 Jnq.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.& Of 
Sterling,Tll.(1) N15 ..4.925 Bristcl,Conn. W1 ........ A Be eet ee i 4 19.3 Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 10.30 frvin,Pa. US .-..s00ee- Tob a 
Doreen Cay Teli ot olers Reet PTO ITIIIIIIED gigs 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Yorkville,O. W10 ......7 
Warren Om R22) era 4.925 Dearborn,Mich. D3 ...... 9.05 10.50 12.70 .... «+++ Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$7-85 pANUFACTURING TERNES t 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.925 Detro!t D2 ......--...--- 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 .... Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.95 (Special Coated, Base Box) | 
Wounestowna UD «aces O20 DOVEr On GG) ua sloleisies c\ereele 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Pairless,Pa. U5 .......7.95 Gary,Ind. U5 ........$9.70l 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 ae ono Eee Kil Irvin,Pa)) U5 sa. soe oe a 
Fostoria,O. Sl .......... 10.05 11.15 13.10 5 «+++ Gary,Ind Aes 4 
Pence usd iley FranklinPark.II. T6 .... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 8.10 Harrison N.J. C18 ....... «2+ «eee 12.90 16.10 19.30 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 7. 85 (8 Ib Coated, Base Box) ‘ 
Warrell;Pasn 83) acer ee ne 8.10 Indiarapolis J5 .........- 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 Irvin,Pa. U5 .......... 7285. Gary,Inde Ube teeee $11. Se 
Cuinpinh Why aaoaneaes 8.10 LosAngeles Cl .......... 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... 
EIOUSCOUESD Mace atoc ae 8.35 LosAngeles J5 ........... 11-15 12:60) 14:80) o23,. sieiatel WIRE Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..10.255 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 NewBritain,Conn.(10) S15. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Portsmouth.O. P12 ....9.291 
KansasCity, Mo. 85 ....8.35 NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 o+ee WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, Roebling.N.J. RS ......9.600 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 9.30 NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... Low Carbon S'Chicago lle R2eoeeeee 9.201 
Lowellville,O. S3_ ......8.10 NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..7.65 §.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.255) 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... S10) SNew YOris Wises coms etecrs ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......7.65 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.400 
Sharon,Pa.. S83) ...26... 8.10 Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Alton,Ill. Li .......... 7.85 Struthers,O. Y1 ......9.308 
8.Chicago,IIl. Wi14 ....8.10 Riverdale,II. Al ........ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Atlanta All ..........7-85 Trenton,N.J. AT ......9.601 


Youngstown U5, Y1 ...8.10 Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 8.95 1040 12.60 15.60 18.55 Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 


b ° Waukegan,Ill. AT ....9.38) 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .......+:% 8.95 10.49 12.60 i568 18.55 Huliato ma satanennan -65 Worcester,Mass. AT ....9.601 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Trenton; Nod. RS: cies ees eS i A i icago spuciieeie sts Oi WIRE, MB Spring, High Carbor 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Wallingford,Conn. W2 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 Cleveland A7, C20 .....7. Avanipnad: pa. 9, OP oa 
WALren, Onl Teenie celccee 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .7. ‘Alton,Ill. L1 9.59) 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.325 Worcester.Mass. AT, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Donora,Pa. AZ ........ 3 Bartonville, Ill, ea ae 9.403) 
Sa a A3. eee Youngstown J5 .........-. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 pu Seek ee : Buffalo W12) eee 
corse,Mich. G5 ..... ‘ ‘airfield,Ala. T2 ......7.65 Buffalo W12 ...... soccth 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.325 Up to 0.81- 1.06- Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ....7. ela aha SOD DUD es Eh | 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ....... 7.325 Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Houston S5 .......... 90. Donera;Ea. pe 
Garyjind 2 sU6 mance lD. B 18.10 21.95 26.30 Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms y uluth AT ............. 30) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 Tistol,Conn. W1 ...-.... +2. sss 2 : iP nk crnltts Fostoria,O. Sl .........9.35 5 
Deen eee Unuttalo WL? 18.10 .. Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. Re 9:30)} 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.325 Fostoria,O. 81 ........ oor ee Saas ag ROOT bee Tolict lil eA Tee AGG Johnstown, Pa. voce ae 
Seattle ae ee) B3 ----8.075 PrankiinPark,I. "Te... 1. Ll) 1845 22:30 26.65 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....7.90 KansasCity, (BS 0.38} 
phage es eee Pgon Harrison,N.J. C18 ....--. ‘ss. +-. 18.10 21.95 26.80 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......7.75 Tessnceles Bd 0) as. sa, 22 agg 
aron,Pa. S3_........7. 2 N.J. sielole's/ete Hod AoC . . BAUS SU INATAERY WEE Glo ca oon 3 .- 
SiOneseo Tle Wil. fo wase NewYork WSsuccccgs.ccm same 18.10 21.95 26.30 Le pate pe Minnequa.Cokn Gio. anata 
8.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.075 fronton Wa Ree Lt FeO ot'es 28'8o Monessen:Pa. P7, P16 ..7.65 Monessen.Pa. P7, P16. .9.30) 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.325 Worceator narana AT. Te. a6 sioke shale 18.10 21.95 26.30 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 7.65 Muncie,Ind, I-7 ........9.50 . 
Warrent@Osa ho meme. 7.325 VOU Sata Un St 3 ah eee 18.45 22.30 26.65 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....7.95 Palmer,Mass.(12) W412. .9.60)} 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 ....7.325 SAA LS CL OCI 5 Rae ci ek : ‘© Dittsburg.Calif. C11 ...8.60 Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..10.25 ji 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.325 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....7.65 Portsmouth.O. P12 ....9.36)I 
Rankin PaseA Teenie 7.65 Recent R5 .....9. ON 
- S.Chicago,Il]. R2 ...... 7.65 S.Chicago,IIl. R2 ......9.30 ii 
ath Se eng ast ae Sisaumranelses C10 ....8.60 S.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.25 jl 
Ashland, Ky. 28) Al10 ..5.175 SILICON STEEL SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..7.75 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.46)i) 
Warren; O)oR2 eos: 5.675 Arma- Elec- Dyna- Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....7.65 Struthers,O. Y1_ ......9.36 " 
H.R.SHEETS(22 Ga.,cut lengths) Field ture tric Motor mo _ Sterling,IIl. N15 .......7.75 Tene se sPaisfeiel’ +8. 4 } 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. ..... .... 11.80 12,90 13.95, Struthers|O7 XE -aaipa: aoe Warceten Ay tata 
Anderson,Ind. G6 7.15 Mansfield,O. E6 ......... 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 5 /: 
pies GE oe 715 Newport.Ky. A2 ......... 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 Worcester,Mass. AT ....7.95 wire, Fine & Weaving(8" Coils) || 
Bostonw6 Oia Niles,O. M21, S3_........ 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 .... WIRE, Gal’d ACSR for Cores Alton: tliiiy LW je sade . 15.80 }/} 
Buffalo S40 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... .... 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 Bartonville,Il. K4 ....12.65 Bartonville, Th. K4 ....15.70 ) 
Cleveland AT, J 745 Warren,O. R2..... lisse de 9. 625 11:10) 11780) 12190) eee Buttalom wie) ene 12:65 Buffalo Wi2) eae 15.60 |! 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 “""799 Zanesville,O. A10 ....... +. 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 Cleveland A7 ........ 12.65. Chicago W113 .... 05.5. 15.60 || 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 7 95 Zanesville,O. A10 (SP Coils) . scene 21555 12/6599 13370) Donora.Par VAT eee 12.65. (Cleveland “A75. a. nee 15.60 || 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ...7.25 DIAN AGG oak onoce .+..12.65 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 |} 
Dover,O. G6 (117.15 C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.65 Fostoria.O. Sl ........ 15.60 |! 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.25 Fully Processed Arma-  Elec- Dyna- Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 Houston $5 ........ » 15.85 if 
Evanston, Ill. M22 .....7.25 (Semiprocessed Y2c lower) Field ture tric Motor mo Atte reat toa A eee a carers peli lt STs 2 1 1 
Fontan Cath el eee oan ey Dine oye goer ae tates NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..12.95 KansasCity,.Mo. 85 ....15.85 | 
WEEE CE ne me ae eee e ee, FU PO a : v Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.95 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....15.60 i 
I. sare raniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 9.825°11.05° 11.75* 12.85° .... Pittsburg.Callf. C11 ..13.45 Minnequa Colo, C10. 145/868 
ioe eros Tod Y1_ ....7.15 IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2.. 9.625410.85* 11.55* 12.65° Hortanoetk 0. Pi2 ....12.65 Monessen:Pa. P7, P16..15.60 | 
° O. eee . ee * 
Taemerewagse os Aue NIAC BE TURE ico nose emcee q38 14. 20 Roebling.N.J. R5 ..... 12.95 Muncie.Ind. I-7\......15.86 | 
LosAngeles Cl |.......9.20 Warren,O. R2...-....,. 9.625°11.35 12,05 1si& tang SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 eR Eoere ea We ae | 
Bedford,Mass. R10. .7.60 1 ) si] ; 2 : ; Struthers|On Yaseen es 6 .SanFrancisco 2 C16: 
NewBriiainl0) BIB ores Conesville.O. A10"(RP cola). -ni41-85)/ 12.05.1214. 20 ee ce 12.95 Waukegan.IIl. A7 ....15.6¢ | 


NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ..7.15 TranttormerniGrades Waukegan, Ill. A7 ....12.65 Worcester,Mass. AT, T6 15.90 | 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 .-.7.60. H.R. SHEETS (22Ga., cut lengths) 1-72 1-65 1-58 7-52 WVorcester.Mass. “AT 112.85 pose (wire | 
I 


NewKensington,Pa. A6..7.15 BeechBotton,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 WIRE, Upholstery aerieg Bartonville.Ill. K4 ....12.75 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.80 Aliquippa, Pais "IS weenie 9°30 Buffalo’ W12-..:..... 0. lowe 
Batt Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .......... 14.75 15.55 16.05 17.10 

ecket;Ret. NS) 5.227%. 70 Zanesville,O. A10 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 Alton; WCE Ssqmiescece 9:50 Fostoria,O. Si ...5..54 12.75 
Philadelphia(45) P24 ...7.70 ate Beamer dite em ' 3 ‘ 5 Buffalo Wi2 wes cee 9.30 Johnstown see: Bae. ee 
Pittsburgh. (35 265. ev. 7.15 : Cleveland) AT vo. onaeae 9.30 onessen,Pa. PT 2... <k2oa 
Riverdale,I. Al ...... 7.25 ©.R. COILS & CUT SS ee oaini Oriented———— Donora,Pa. AT ....... 9.30 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 12.95 
Rome,N.Y, (32) R6 ....7.15 _ LENGTHS (22 Ga.) = T-100 1-90 1-80 T-73 1-66 T-72 Duluth A7............. 9.30 Palmer,Mass. W12 ...13.05 
Sharon,Pa. S83 mreseleeaate 7.15 Brackenridge,Pa. A4. .... 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 .... Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......9.30 Portsmouth.O. P12 ....12.75 
Trenton,N.J. (31) R5..8.60 Butler,Pa. A10 ..... r cise 19:20)19:70 20:20. KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.55 Roebling.N.J. R5 ....13.05 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..7.60 Vandergrift,Pa. U5... 16. 60 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25°* LosAngeles B3 ...... 10.25 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..12.85 
Warren,@; (R2> 5) eye0 (GW Vesa 8 aie! Seeics oRaG HoOddn cabo sooo Boog JUyby: Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 Struthers,O. Y1 .....12.%5 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.15 ————— Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 Worcester,Mass. J4 ...13.05 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....7.70 *Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only. tCoils, annealed, NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..9.60 (A) Plow and Mild Plow; © 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ....7.15 semiprocessed %c lower. **Cut lengths, %-cent lower, Palmer,Mass. W12 ....9.60 add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow _ 


192 STEEL 


a 


- 11.16 


WIRE, Tire Bead 


Bartonville, lll. K4 16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 16.55 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... 17.05 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 

Anderson, Indy G6 estes 11.65 
MeeteimMore TG) ccc. o6cc.s 11.95 
BESUON SL GH wlets wines Risser 11.95 
Betalo. WA2 . oo ssi ces 11.65 
Beet eO: PWAS) Sec ct 11.75 
Broveland AT ..ce..s% 11.65 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.11.65 


EMCT: Ou GIG. is...0s ate-0 ware 11.65 
mastoria,O. Sl sce. 11.95 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 11.75 
mokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 11.65 
Massillon,O. R8 ....... 11.65 
Milwaukee C23 ........ 11.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .11.65 
Paimer,Mass. W12 ....11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 11.95 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 11.75 
mome NY. RG ccs os 11.65 
Ang SE: ae 11.65 
Brenton,N.J. R5 ...... 11.95 
merren,@. BS ........% 11.65 
Worcester,Mass, A7, T6 11.95 
NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .173 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 173 
Bmeratatan CATED) oko e oe wae 175 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 175 
mmicaezo: W118... eee ss 173 
mreveland AQ .......... 173 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
BPMOTA ra AT. sc. cees 173 
BMC LN ACT loca, cys:.e: sre gu ci 173 
BaAirfield,Ala. T2 ...... 173 
mouston,Tex. S5 .....:.. 178 


Jacksonville, Fla.(20) M8.184 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 173 
BIOL IL Oe AUT Ws coetes ca s-0 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 178 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 178 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 192 
memikin: Pa. AT ..cs6 cows 173 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .......173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . 115 
Sterling,I].(7) N15 ..... 175 
Worcester.Mass. A7 ee ee) 


(To Wholesalers; per cw) 


Galveston,Tex. D7 - -$8.95 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib ken) 

To Dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$9.80 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ...9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
Bliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 175 
melanta All .......008 177 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... leere 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 


Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth AZT ....... 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Jacksonville, Fla.(20) M8.186 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 175 
merret, Tl), AT .sciecccnes 175 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 
BPP Ae AT ck ole. oscars 175 
sechicago,Ill). R2 ...... 175 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 alee 
Sterling, I.(7) N15 ..... 175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 5 oakisyil 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baie 
(14%, Ga. \(Per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.$10.26 
molanta All ......... 10.36 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 10.36 
Buffalo W12 ..........-9.82 
Chicago W138 ........- 10.26 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 


Donora,Pa, AZT ......10.26 
Beth AT orcs so eres s 10.26 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 10.26 
BOUSTON SO) i. 6 see aes 10.51 
Jacksorville,Fla. M8 ..10.82 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 10.26 
fiet,D1l.. (AT. ccs ces 10.26 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 10.36 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.04 


echicago, Ill. R2 ...... 10.26 


3.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling,I11(37) N15 ..10.36 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.60 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 


Buffalo W12 ...... 

Phicago W138 ....+-.. r 
Srawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 
Monora,Pa. AT ou... 10.60 
TERING 68 a cg-5 tao OID 10.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....10.60 
Touston S85 <..csser 10.85 


October 14, 1957 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 
DOHEU NIU SerALT ameeelee isis ines 10.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 - 10.70 
LosAngeles B38 ........ 11.40 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cli ..11.40 
S:Chicago;Tll., R202... 10.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 ..10.70 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2..$10.65 


Avtlam tareAnlelie yaieterhc ote 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 
Buffalo W12 . 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Dw IN Sp ootodamson 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
ETOUStOMMIS Or reisieterstoreyens 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 
wohiet, TH. AV) oc eee 37s 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 .. 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll .. 
S Chicago, Ui. R25... .. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .. 
Sterling. I11.(37) N15 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 


AlabamaCity, INES NEVA 


PULAGA GAD Dis care nine exe 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 


10.75 


. 10.75 
. 10.20 


10.65 
10.75 
10.65 
10.65 
10.65 
10.90 


Bail tart 
-10.65 


10.65 


-10.90 
~ 10.75 


11.45 


-10.90 
-11.45 
-10.65 
-11.45 
-10.75 
2-10.79 


Col. 
Ai le2 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..214 
Monora\Pay “ATi ss cess. 212 
TORIMGIIWAT 5 ereieteena «ote vies PAP) 
Hairfield, Ala, T2) ...28<. 212 
Houston Sb) peuieriessenere 217 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....219 
SOUE CTU ATs treverrc ces 212 
KansasCity,Mo. S5...... 217 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .. 214 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ht 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . 236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....214 
Sterling D(7) NS osc. 214 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ....175 
FENCE POSTS 
Birmingham! (C15... ..« 171 
ChicagoHts.,Il. C2, I-2..172 
iDypiloy PO Saacacagn oOc 172 
Mranklin, Paw FD. er se wise 6 172 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..171 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 172 
Marion;O; PIL sis as sis 172 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 177 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 172 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 174 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..193** 
Aliquippa, Pa. JS) Ser. 1908 
NtlantaneAtds weet ciow sd oSe 
Bartonville,Il. K4 . .198 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
Donoray ban CAM Gere steruss + 193¢ 
MUU ERY GA dm gies catarsiessite sc 193+ 
haipheldyAlaAr ee L2) set eue. 193t 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......198** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .203 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .196§ 
SOO AYO son ormcoso ne eit 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 195t 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ......196* 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 2137 
Rankinyean AY ate. ee LOOT 
SeChieago,il, R20 .....193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...213** 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2..198§ 
Sterling.I.(7) N15 . -198§ 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala Citys Alaa beeiecisiasc: TSTEm 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta cA orien case ton 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 te oe 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donora, Pa. AT sce cscs. 187+ 
IDI IWE Boones hodon 187+ 
MairheldsAla. 02) eae 187t 
Houston,Tex. S85 ...... 192** 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ....197 
Johnstown. Pa.(43) B2 ..1908 
DOUMCU MI MANE alors ofersveleteics 187t 
KansasCity,.Mo. S85 192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......189t 
Minnequa,.Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 210t 
Rankin,Pa. A7 , 187} 
S.Chicago Ill. R2...... 187** 
Sterling,Il].(7) N15 ....192§ 
An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 


Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5.17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 
Cleveland A7 ...17.15 


Crawf’dsville M8 17.25 19.05 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..17.65 19.20+ 
Houston S85 ....17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8.17.50 19.30 

Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5 17.40 aie 

Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.8u+ 
Minnequa C10. .17.40 18.95** 
P’Im’r, Mass.W12 17.45 19.007 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.05+ 
SparrowsPt. B2 .17.25 19.05§ 
Sterling (37) N15.17.25 19.05$ 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.70+ 
Worcester A7 ...17.45 . 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An’ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..8.65 9.20** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A11..8.75 9.425* 
Bartonville(48) K4.8.75 9.425 


Buffalo W12 ..... 8.65 9.207 
Cleveland A7..... 8.65: 2... 

Crawfordsville M8.8.75 9. 425 
Donora,Pa. AZT ...8.65 9.20+ 
Duluth A7 .......8.65 9.20+ 
Fairfield T2 .....8.65 9.207 
Houston(48) S5 ..8.90 9.45** 


Jacks’ ville,Fla. M8 9.00 9.675 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§ 
TOliet, THAT. ss esr. 8.65 9.207 
Xans.City(48) S5.8.90 9.45** 


Kokomo C16 ..... 8.75 9.307 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.60 10.275§ 
Minnequa C10 ...8.90 9.45** 
Monessen P7(48)..8.65 9.25* 


Palmer,Mass. Wi2.8.95 9.507 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .9.60 10.157 
Rankin,Pa. AZT ...8.65 9.207 
8.Chicago R2 ....8.65 9.20** 
3.SanFran. C10. .9.60 10.15** 
Spar’ wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 
Sterling(48) N15. .8.90 9.575§ 
Sterling(1) (48) ..8.80 9.475§ 
Struth’rs,O. (48) Y1 8.65 9.30t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.50t 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50c. 5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. ¢{10.50c. **Subject 
to zine equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 
(Base discounts, full con- 
tainer quantity, per cent off 
list, f.o.b, mill) 


BOLTS 
Carriage, wlachine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 


% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter.... 49.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 


% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter.... 

Longer than 6 in. .. 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengths 
Undersized Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥y% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter... 49.0 
Carriage,Machine, Lag Bolts 
Hot Galvanized: 

% in. and smaller: 


39.0 
35.0 


35.0 


6 in. and shorter... 29.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 15.0 
5 in. and larger: 

All) lengths) 3... 5... 12.0 


Lag Bolts (all diam.) 
6 in. and shorter... 
Longer chan 6 in. .. 
Plow and Tap Bolts 
% in. and smaller by 6 
in. and shorter .... 49.0 
Larger than % in. or 
longer than 6 in. 39.0 
Blank Bolts .......... 39.0 
Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 49.0 


49.0 
39.0 


Stove Bolts, Slotted: 
% to \%-in. incl., 
3 in. and shorter.. 55.0 
yf, to % in., inclu- 
SIVG™ ai ccirieleleie'ety/orevs 55.0 
NUTS 
Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: 
INU GIVES woaccadoaes 55.5 
Square Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Galvanized: 
PANISIZES Wevetetarelcloision. 41.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Pressed: 
% in. and smaller.. 60.5 
% in. to 1 in., inel. 55.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 
TNC) Sa teterelets lepeietare ete 58.5 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 


Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Cold Punched: 
3% in. and smaller.. 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 
1% in. and larger.. 
Hex Nuts. All Types, 
Hot Galvanized: 


% in. and smaller... 46.5 
% in. to 1 in., inel.. 41.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 

BCLS te activate. es sreyers'e! ae 46.5 


Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 


% in. and smaller.. 60.5 
% in. toi 146 in., 
incl. 55.5 


1% in. and. larger... 53.5 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated): 


1 in. and smaller.. 63.0 
1% in, to 1¥% in., 

INCI yee neo, eH 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


(Incl. Slotted): 
5 in. and smaller... 60.5 
% in. to 1. in., incl. 63.0 
1% in. to 1% in., 
ING caer cisrcias tisierwie 59.0 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 


per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Capscrews, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 


5 in. and smaller.. 40.0 
%, Y%, and 1 in. 
LAIN ei eve eveersiietarets 22.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 


5 in. and smaller.. 8.0 
%, Y%, and 1 in. 
GiaMIS Ge. reat +6.0 


High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 
&& in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in. 
diam. 
Longer than 6 in.: 
5g in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in. 
diam. 
Flat Head Capscrews: 

% in. and smaller. .+76.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 


26.0 
3.0 


6 in. and shorter... Net 
Longer than 6 in...+23 
RIVETS 
F.o0.b. Cleveland and/or 


freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 
Structural % in., larger 12.25 
ys in. under: List less 19% 


BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
-W. Seamless Elec. Weld 
H.R. C.D. H.R. 
cate 25.98 23.54 
o aborts 30.78 23.36 
29.03 34.01 25.83 
34.29 40.18 30.51 
38.44 45.05 34.20 
43.29 50.75 38.52 
46.99 55.06 41.81 
51.76 60.65 46.05 
56.04 65.67 49.88 
59.76 70.03 53.19 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard. Tee Rails 
All 60 Ib 
RAILS No. 1 No. 2 Nex 5 Under 
Bessemer, Pang iWO: isis sci astelere « 5.525 5.425 6.50 
Ensley,Ala. T2 6 5.425 6.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 airfon Bere 6.50 
Gary Id © OS ee nenretaniestereateite F 5.425 re 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..... nee 6.50 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 5.525 5. 425 5. 475 : 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...6s.s0s even . (16)6. 50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 5.525 5. 425 6 6.50 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ §.525 5.425 7.00 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ......+0--+- 5.525 5.425 ayete 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ....... dno enone 6.50 


TIE PLATES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. U5 


PS CeeOnS 6.60 
.6.60 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 6.60 
Seattle B3 ier tentalateve s snk O) 
Steelton?Parg 2m eieieres 6.60 


Torrance,Calif. C11 - 6.25 


JOINT BARS 


TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 


Cleveland R2 4.75 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 Ae 1114.75 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 14.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...14.75 
Pittsburgh) PA Perce. 14.75 
Seattle 3. aesaisrsrste: sisters 15.25 
SCREW SPIKES 

Lebanon; Pa. B2) 22... . 14.50 


STANDARD TRACK kadar 


Bessemer,Pa. US ......6.975 Fairfield.Ala. T2 ......9. 
PairfieldsAla, 205.0)... 2 6.975 Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, Yl. i 15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.975 KansasCity,Mo. S5 9.75 
Joliet, Ill. US ..... -.6.9%75 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ....... 9.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. Be. .6.975 Minnequa,Colo. C10 9.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.975 Pittsburgh J5 ........ 9.75 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ...... GiO7S I Seatble mE Sie cievercisieloletels 10.25 
AXLES S.Chicago,lll. R2 s..5.. 9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 813 ...8.775 Struthers,O. Y1 ........9.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..8.775 Youngstown R2 ........ 9.75 
Footnotes 

(1) Chicago base. Deliveredin mill zone, 6.045c. 

(2) Angles, flats, bands. Bar mill sizes, 


(3) Merchant. 

(4) Reinforcing. 

(5) 1% to under 1 7/16 in; 

1 7/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c;, 1 15/16) to’ 8 in:, 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

) Chicago or Birm. base. 

) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 

) 138 Ga. and _heavier. 

) Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 
for special quality. 

) Pittsburgh base. 

) Cleveland & Pitts. base. 

) Worcester, Mass., base. 

) Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & 
heavier. 

4) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, 


5 80ce. 
(15) 34” and thinner. 
(16) 40 1b and under. 
(17) Flats only; 0.25 ing & 
heavier. 
) To dealers. 
) Chicago & Pitts. base. 
) Plus le per 100 1b. 
) New Haven, Conn. base, 
) Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area. ‘ 
23) Special quality. 
24) Deduct 0.15c, 


15 Ga, 
(25) Bar mill bands. 


finer than 


Youngstown base. 
Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 
(31) Widths over % in.; 7.60c, 
for widths 5 in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
) Buffalo hase. 
) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
) 9.60c for cut lengths, 
) 
) 
) 


(26) 
(27) 
(28) Bonderized. 
(29) 
(30) 


72” and narrower. 

54” and narrower. 

Chicago base, 10 points 

lower. 

14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 

narrower. 

48” and narrower. 

(40) Lighter than 0.035”; 
0.035” and heavier, 
higher. 

) 9.19¢ for cut lengths. 

) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.685c. 

) 9-14% Ga. 

) To fabricators. 

) 0.022 in. and lighter, over 

) 

) 

) 


0.256 


0.022", 8 20c. 
oo quality. 


- a. 
3% in. and smaller rounds; 
8.65c, over 344 in. and other 
shapes. 


193 


— 


‘ 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 


5 6 
Size—Inches ........-. 2 2% 3 3% 4 92 
Liat Per ve oe enoek 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 $1.48 : es 
Pounds Per Ft ....... 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 . Blk Galv* 
BIk  Galv+ Bik Galv* Bik Galy* Bik Galv* Bik Galve Bik Gave 3.5 +13.25im 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ....+9.25 + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 + oe? +17 ee + 15.5 Le + 15.5 z wget 35  .... i 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 ....+9.25 SO + 2.75 aon +0. Aor 4 aretere 5 ates oeee of 
Penatn ch NB) dengan +9.25 + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 + fe : rae 28 a 188 
Youngstown Y1 ......+9.25 +24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 . * 
{ 
ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % | 
Youngstown R2....... +9.25 + 24.25 42.75 + oe +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 415.75 3.5 +13.25 : 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
i 3 ¥, %, 1 1% 
Size—Inmches .......... ¥% yy, 3 2 4 236 
Liste Pere Mies Sees 5.5¢ 6c ; ce ee ae wae 3.08 
Bounds Ber Mt cee .24 42 5 : : o : 

; Bik Galv* Bik. Galv* Blk = Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv*' 
AMGUIpps; aide anes, ines silebene authors sate Anan Goo0 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 40.7 i 
Alton Tl), VE a crcesersor eres yeaa ROOG Gnd eine Cacho 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 + 2.7 K 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 4.5 +422 +7.5 +31 +18 + 39.5 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.7 3 
Butler, Pa. by bah BEB ; 1 38.5 ese ‘siete a ene str ee Ae aeee Pele sees | 
Rude? mee i eas ee ae 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 eo 
Hainless; “Pas iNoig.. ahecsienr i Soke eee Bro ahetene pheatice 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 42.7 | 
Montane uCalin Kl alae ta ied owes motor one +8.25 +23.5 +5.25 +19.5 +1.75 +15 0.75 + 14.256 
Indiana Harbor, Ibs RO ge as 6 akeraee atten atetane aortic eons 4.25 +11 7.25 +7 10.75 +2.5 13.25 + 3.255 
Prorat; (ORIN soieenwaee Mifasste ates Hole Auehes awapees atevore 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75! 

Jayed oy abe et etapa oy 4m hens A 21 6.5 +230 +17 + 38.5 Andteso tiie Bee aerate OCHRE Brent o On £. ore 
Seas. ENA ee ee cece ee See oe 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25  +0.755 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 3.5 +423 8.5 +32 +19 + 40.5 3.25 +12 6.25 +48 9.75 +4+3.5 12.25 + 2.755 
Wheatland, Pa. W9... 5.5 +21 +6 +30 +17 + 38.5 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.755 
Youngstown R2, Yt 3... 6.On.6 setae svareie serie oese 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 able) sealets) 14.25 +0.75 

1 
ee ee SS SS EE EE ee 
Size—inches!) scare aes 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 i 
Test Perth t wesc cee sc 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 i 
PoundsiPer ty as.ea. 2.73 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* ' 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 OID od 6 5 
Alton, Ell. Talc denerstenrs os 12.75 +1.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 41.5 aon Ao oer 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
MinapePas N20. venison e c 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
airless) Pa. N3 oa... 12.75 +1.75 13.25 +4+1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .... 1.25 +13.25 1.75 +12.75 3.25 +13 3.25 +13 +7.25 +24 + 7.25 +24 y 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 13.75 +40.75 14.25 +0.25 15.75 +0.5 15.25 +0.5 5.25 +11.5 5.25 +11.5 || 
GOLA OW ING Wsvors a ctleiets 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 Sette DOA © 6 
Sharon), Pac MG: veces. v0 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 onc 5 é i 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 12.75 +41.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 412.5 © 
Wheatland, Pa. W9.... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 > 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zine (10.00c, East St. Louis). if 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras ——_——P lates _—_—_—__— Sheets i 
Carbon Base Carbon Base | 
Wire Bars; C.R. | Stainless 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% | 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; Gar exaeierete eaeinets aeiere eee eles axel 37.50 
Alsi —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat B04 cvewececscns 34.70 87.95 42.25 46:70 40.00 ! 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire SOT Geter akateneroyer 36.90 40.55 45.10 49.85 BOOIC 
PA en 6a 22.00 27.00 ered 36.00 setae 42.00 44.25 48.50 45.00 SiIG) BcowD aOR eo 40.35 44.40 49.50 54.50 58.75 
DO ey ieler cies 23.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 45.00 49.25 49.25 BUG Li Oinerecateraiars seus 45.05 49.385 54.70 60.10 Bisiete 
BO terete re 23.25 28.00 37.25 37.25 42.00 44.25 46.25 51.25 47.50 SIG UCOi a. tee ene 47.30 53.80 61.45 69.10 tees \f 
BLIPAS ep orig 25.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 47.25 52.00 52.00 CPAs BS aodnen Goo y 36.60 40.05 44.60 49.30 47.25 ! 
302B .... 25.50 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 49.50 57.00 57.00 BUG | omblogioa oo ano 38.25 42.40 47.55 52.80 57.00 } 
oR booane anesets 32.00 41.00 Sera 45.50 48.00 50.00 56.75 56.75 BODY (Pease tere eters 28.60 29.85 33.35 36.85 sister! 
SOL De ciataes 27.00 33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 50.75 55.50 55.50 CD aed Aaneraciecc 28.15 29.55 33.10 36.70 eerste 
BOLE Wace eretele Osan 48.25 51.50 53.00 55.50 58.50 63.25 63.25 Cee Bineomaacoge o 28.30 29.80 33.55 37.25 S00 4 
SODMmeare ters 28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 51.25 58.75 58:75.) Inconel |e cesses es 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 Aiko-d 
S087 Sri es 30.75 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 60.25 63.00 63.00: |"Nickel ..00.. cece 41.65 51.95 62.30 72.70 mistelle | 
SUR) Goonric eieyes 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 71.00 80.50 80.50 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 Tetene | 
DLOE reriaias cw kOO 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 92.75 96.75 S6575ii|) Mone Liters acatee severe 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 CMe t 
opi ly aor ies Seo areas Dons 86.50 ncaa 92.75 fe elede 104.50 | Copper* .......... Soot noe alelene! OOO 46.00 
SL Ogres. .cs 39.75 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 76.75 81.50 81.50 b 
SiCIeenae | eee aoe 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 84.50 89.25 89.25 Strip, Carbon Base 
SITE sera 48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 93.50 101.00 101.00 —Cold Rolled— 
Eyal ie eee 32.25 40.00 47.00 DS 50ND 2-50 55.50 59.75 65.50 65.50 . 10% Both Sides 
B30mee rr oe Se eLT SHS: .... 132.00 138.50 105.50 108.00 149.25 | CoPper* ........ fete ee eect eres seee 33.95 40.25 
18-8 CbTa 37.00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 69.75 79.25 19.20) Spas c i 
LSM ae ees 2°00 sos. 85.75 37:75 40125 48°95 48.95 Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
AOS ose 19.50 25.50 29.75 36.00 33.50 35.25 37.50 46.75 46.75 |New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
AN oeocde 16.75 21.50 28.25 31.00 32.00 33.75 35.00 40.25 40.25] C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
LICRE Sei PRDSLaS .... 82.50 34.25 36.25 48.25  48.95| ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
ARF ens .... 33.50 34.25 41.75 39.25 41.25 45.25 62.00 62.00] Ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
AB0N Pence 17.00 21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 36.00 40.75 40.75 } 
AZO tacie i aire AOE 29.50 acs 33.00 34.75 36.75 51.75 51.75 
AST cities Soo 28.75 37.75 Son8 42.00 44.25 46.00 56.00 56.00 Tool Steel 
BAG ie; cists tove Bee atu 39.25 59.00 44.25 46.50 47.75 70.00 70.00 
Grade 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Alloy Metal Wire Div., |} Regular Carbon... 3 ey Set Work 3.03% $ aay 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc.; Alloy Tube Div., Carpenter Steel Co.; American Steel & Wire Div., |.Extra Carbon .:. 7.2 0:360 W-Cr Hot Work .... 0.500 
U. S. Steel Corp.; Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. | Special Carbon ..... 0.475 V-Cr Hot Work .... 0.475 
Bishop & Co.; A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Ine.; Charter Wire Products Co.; Crucible |} Oil Hardening ...... 0.475 Hi-Carbon-Cr ...... 0.830 
Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Grade by Analysis (%) 
Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.; Elwood Ivins Steel Tube WwW Cr Vv Co Mo $ per Ib 
Works Inc. ; Firth Sterling Inc.; Ft. Wayne Metals Inc.; Globe Steel Tubes Co.; Helical Tube | 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.25 O00. « Gotnbans v1 285 | 
Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; Jessop Steel | 18.25 4.25 1 4.75, ed, eerie ee 2.500 
Co.; Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Mfg. & | 18 4 2 SP ac ying pee : 2.870 
Supply Co.; Kenmore Metals Corp.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co.; McInnes Steel | 18 4 2 ned i olciee cee RO 
Co.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; National-Standard Co.; National Tube | 18 4 nl sfoheiy Slfehaisi breyeiete : 1.795 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Newman-Crosby Steel Co.; Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire| 9 3.5 Be aes Maso 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills: Inc.; Republic] 13.5 4 3 acai at ** 2.060 
Steel Corp.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Rome Mfg. Co.; Sawhill Tubular Products Ine.; Sharon | 13.75 3.75 2 5 SA ae tls, SOIREE TALO 
Steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Spencer Wire Corp.; Stain-| 6.4 4.5 eet?) wise 5 iar ei sine 1.300 
less Welded Products Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Stainless Steel Div.; Jones & Laughlin Steel| 6 4 3 ae @ suatdcaeeh a SES 
Corp.; Superior Steel Corp.; Superior Tube Co.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing} 1.5 4 1 Siete Crome ; se. i ; ens 1.155 
Co.; Trent Tube Co.; Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels; United States Steel Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, Bs, C4 er) 
Corp.; Universal-Cyclops Steel Co.; Wallingford Steel Co.; Washington Steel Corp. C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and v3. 4 ; 
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Pig Iron 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 
do not include 3% federal transportation tax. 


No. 2 


B 
Birmingham District Se) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .............. 

Birmingham) RI esesccs... Dyelene iors pains Cees 

Birmingham U6 ........ RARE: wees 62.50 

Woodward,Ala. W15 .........7! ... 62.008 62.50t 
Cincinnatifdeld? va.cce. se an ccc. meres 70.20 


Buffalo District 


Buffalo) Hi, R2 .... isiss)elsisiereis ole 66.00, 66.50 
N. Tonawanda, N.Y. T9 Sone FOE SoG SAO 66.50 
mona wanda, N.Y, WAZ) vce sccecess, 66.00 66.50 

ES OSLOM CO] CEs store inasonel vier toevavevessie tice. V7.79, 


ochesteriNoxes Geld ices one cre bi 
MYLACUSO,N-> Ys (CCIGs cs ciecscecc, 20,12 70.62 


Chicago District 


CHICAS OMI AS ayacl aie. ctvs ie e/sie ciniele 66.50 

PRO MLCAS Os PIL Ee mercrel ster cietercrels ore Sie occ wees 

=-Chicago, Tl. Wid oo cce os Bh ecne 
Milwaukee, deld. ........ 69.12 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. 74.12 

Cleveland District 

Cleveland “R2;, AT 2. cce sc Salers 66.00 66.50 


JNM MALOS COE Gqoodaacmae 


Mid-Atlantic District 


EEPOSDOLO, PO ESLO) fy n0o ais ee eeiee cas - 68.00 68.50 
WHOSTOD sa oe EAs etsic cletsisvele stele a: nfeveravee's 66.50 67.00 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 ........ ecccecses 68.00 68.50 
ING WIN VOLK, (Geld se secs cece vec nse OI 75.10 
INOWATIGIN. 3s; Geld. .cec06 dss ceosie Uae20 72.79 
EPhiladeiphia,® Geld. ce... siviele ce 70.01 70.51 
PEBOVG Na Niet EL) elevelels sie eeceresrsecccess 68.00 68.50 


Pittsburgh District 


NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ........c.e0. +. 66.00 66.50 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 

Aliquippa, deld. ..... OOCO.AR09 OG rravens 67.95 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ........ 0 3400 67.60 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. .. 500 68.26 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ...... 68.29 68.82 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. ......... 68.60 69.10 

NIG ANG Pte CLS) faycinicio, ctsieiel eis,» cesece 66.00 . 


Malle- 
able 


Besse- 


mer 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 
Youngstown District 
HubbardsiOrs vlan. 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 .. 
Youngstown Y1 


Sona ooee 66.50 ashore 
66.00 eee 66.50 67.00 
6a60 66.50 67.00 


Mansfield,O., deld. ares 80.00 b.00:0 71.40 71.90 
Duluth I-3 ........ elolshuleteisieversialsielsiommOOs00) 66.50 66.50 67.00 
ErievPannl-3 eee 006 diode - 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Everett,Mass. Ei Geri T OO 68.00 68.50 sPavetie 
Fontana,Calif. Ki acinopdiog ta nvy 75.50 5 G56 
Geneva,Utah C11 S.GOM GO 66.00 66.50 


GraniteCity, Ml G4 ence cuncane eee 61290 68.40 68.90 

Tronton Utahe Cli mesteenties dencen cen 66L00 66.50 aloves 

Minnequa, Colon @L0mame serene 68.00 68.50 69.00 

Rockwood Penn 03 es cereosee nh Sabo 62.50 66.50 Secs 

Toledo;OseT-S¥e ee ciee asics - 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Cincinnati deldswe nc eric cenit O4. 73.04 Apr ious 


**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
tPhos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per ton 
and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each ek Mn over 1%) 

JACKSON; OF al=3,) JL ee cic ate aternvelcretetekersaeroleteletene terete eisistslsvelakater oat 78.00 
BUCS aIO Var yacaisc torancinis ra avetaeye cial euciete i tavodere creraratets aiototeterere uate 78.50 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, ‘Grose Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton ee for 0.045% max P) 


CalvyertCity; Kye Lol. t ecvsteteteisierecinetctolceveliateteises etelalelstolavenstencre $99.00 
NIA Sara Malis Ney co pt lobo ies loteelate ie ec elainsvalendiletenats ctetsie s eiatele 480 99.00 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & ‘Fary, $9 freight allowed K2..... 103.50 
Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% |b piglets, mae Si, max fr’gt 
allowed UpstON SO KZ wii. cclolisislelcicielelele ore SOTO ODOOGO OOS 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) ....2.++.-e0e Wielereeteleraintsrs $78.50 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% Max) ....ccccccssccesscrceerve 74.00 
Philadelphia, eld. <2. ccc ccec ce cce ere ssncessscves nce 560 82.27 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max)...... 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ..... male 71.00 


Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Moline, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, San Fran- 
cisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle no change. 


SE ETS — -—-. 
Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 

INGEST EY Sania 8.598 9.86§ eielre proraee 
Baltimore ..... 8.28 8.88 9.76 eke 
Birmingham ... 8.18 ‘ 9.45 11.07 efeehe 
BSOBLON) Is os cic oie 9.38 10.44 11.45 eielets 
SUTLAIO! Vecieics o' 8.40 9.00 10.07 9008 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 elelels 
Chicagoan. nes... 8.20 9.45 10.00 S500 
Cincinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.05 stei 
Cleveland ..... 8.18 9.45 9.95 Anon 
IDONVET)iereisicic +s 6 9.38 11.75 pioreye AD 
DOtTOIUWs cielsie ose 8.43 9.70 10.35 pieiste 
Erie, Pa. ...... 8.20 9.45 9.9518 plelele 
HIOUStON' 1. <1 <0:0. 8.45 9.75 8.45 lols 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 aieatte ale 
Los Angeles ... 9.50 10.75 11.65 slolere 
Milwaukee .... 8.33 9.58 10.13 ee 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 10.35 a0 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 wrelaie 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.05 eceiers SARS GO00 
Philadelphia ... 8.00 8.90 9.87 51.94 
Pittsburgh ..... 8.18 9.45 10.35 50.00 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11.55 57.20 
Richmond, Va. . 8.45 aneteis 10.40 OCCT 
St. Louis .....-. 8.54 9.79 10.36 ano Gc 
Sle, VEO SRadas 8.79 10.04 10.61 Roles 
San Francisco.. 9.35 10.75 11.00 54.85 
Seattle ....... 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.20 
Spokane, Wash.. 5 9.95 11.15 12.00 niet 


Washington ... 8.48 9.58 aielere 


*Prices do not include gage extras; f 
and heavier; ttas annealed; ttover 4 in.; §Sover 3 


Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 Ib 
in Los Angeles, 6000 lb and over; stainless sheets, 800: 
Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; 


in.; #1 in. 


1000 to 1999 1b; 8—2000 to 3999 lb; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 


SN  — —————————————— 


October 14, 1957 


STRIP 
Hot- 
Rolled* 
8.64 
8.76 
8.23 
9.42 
8.50 


8.40 
8.23 
8.54 
8.33 
9.41 
8.58 
8.50 
8.60 
8.57 
9.55 
8.36 
8.58 
9.31 
8.55 
8.69 
8.33 
11.3533 
9.15 
8.59 
8.84 
9.45 
10.00 
10.00 


9.06 


BARS. Standard 
H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES——— 
Rounds C.F. Rds.4 4140tts Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.01 10.68 preter 9.05 8.97 10.90 
9.06 11.344 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
8.60 10.57 Asp 8.64 8.56 10.70 
9.73 12.90 # 15.28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
8.80 10.90# 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
8.77 10.46 GOS 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.92 9.31 14.96 9.18 8.93 10.21 
8.69 10.80# 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
9.78 11.10 Foo 9.82 9.74 11.06 
8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
8.75 9.0518 cee. 9.00 8.85 10.10 
9.05 11.10 ehaiole 9.10 9.05 10.30 
8.94 10.68 gioda 8.97 8.90 10.74 
9.55 12.75 16.00 9.60 9.55 11.70 
8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.69 10.01 
8.95 9.15 austen 8.99 8.91 nde 
9.57 12.76# 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.71 
8.60 10.80 hei oe 8.95 8.45 9.95 
8.65 11.51# 15.01 8.50 8.77 9.77** 
8.60 10.80# 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.65 14.65 # 15.95 9.60 8.30 12.50 
9.15 Soon moO 9.40 8.85 10.35 
8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 8.93 10.25 
9.36 9.66 b.000 9.38 9.30 10.49 
9.70 13.00 16.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 
10.80 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
10.10 14.05 17.20 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.15 9.73 myaielie 9.35 8.86 10.36 


prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
round C-1018. 


except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 Ib, and 


0 Ib except in Chicago, 
hot- rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 Ib; 3—400 to 9999 lb; 


New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 Ib and in Bee 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Farber, Mexico, 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, 
Parral, Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, IIl., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., $135; Salina, Pa., $140; Niles, 
O., $138; Cutler, Utah, $165. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, O., Vandalia, Mo., Olive 
Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Pa., New Savage, 
Md., St., Louis, $175; Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
$185; Cutler, Utah, $233. 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, O., Hawstone, Pa., $150; Warren, 
Niles, Windham, O., Hays, Latrobe, Morris- 
ville, Pa., $155; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Ill., $160; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $180. 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, O., Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$160; E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 
$182. 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, $137; 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, O., $96.75; 
Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, O., $102. 

High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., $245. 


Aluminum: 


Atomized, 500 Ib 
Metal Powder dome Tet allowed 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 
Cents lots 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
Deld. east of Missis- lots 
sippi River, ocean bags Copper: 
23,000 lb and over.. 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton or 
Camden, N. J., west 


of Mississippi River. 9.50 Manganese: 


Sponge Iron, Domestic, 
98 + % Fe: 

Deld. east of 
Mississippi River, 
23,000 Ib and over 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton, 
N. J., west of Missis- Ib 
sippi River ..... 9.50 


Electrolytic Iron: 
Melting stock, 99.9% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of ¥% in. x 
13: in. 28.00 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 Tin 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) 36.00 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) (minus 325 
mesh) 59.00 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 


Carbonyl Iron: 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
crons, depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 
standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. 


lots 


lots 


Tungsten: 


Chromium, 


Imported Steel 


5 
Antimony, 500 Ib lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 


Bronze, : 5000-1 ib 


Electrolytic 


Melting grade, 
60 to 2000 mesh: 

1000 Ib and over... 3.15 
Less than 1000 Ib.. “ 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill, $298; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $338; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $345. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $188. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, 
Louis, $310. 


Paz, ot. 


Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, O., $16.75; 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Siding, 
Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46: 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point, in 
Ill, Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-41; 70%, $36.40; 60%, 
$33-36.50. Imported, net tons, f.0.b. cars 
point of entry duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $33-34; Mexican, all-rail, duty paid, 
$25.25-25.75; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.25- 
27.75. 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant 
.31.30-38.40t GRAPHITE 


48.10-52.70t 


Minus 35 mesh .... 
Minus 100 mesh .... 
Minus 200 mesh .... 
Nickel unannealed 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 
wait aieislelee SOs c20-GL SOT; 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 


Copper (atomized) 5000- 


40.30-48.80t 


Stainless Steel, 304 ... 
Stainless Steel, 316 ... 


Zine, 5000-lb lots 17.50-30. ‘10t 


Dollars 
99% 


electrolytic 
99.8% Cr min 
metallic basis .... 


*Plus cost of metal. +De- 
pending on composition. tDe- 
pending on mesh. 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries) 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 


Deformed Bars, Be trp ay ei ASTM-A 305... $6.30 $6.25 $6.25 


Bar Size Angles 

Structural Angles .. 

I-Beams 

Channels 

Plates (basic bessemer) 
Sheets, H.R. 

Sheets, C.R. (drawing | quality) 


Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 lb 


per ft 
Barbed Wire (fT) 
Merchant Bars 
Hot-Rolled Bands 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 


6.57 
6.57 
6.82 
6.82 
8.30 
8.20 
8.95 


26.67 
6.95 
6.82 
7.15 
6.73 


Wire Rods, 0.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5 7. 7.07 


Bright Common Wire Nails (§) 
tPer 82 Ib, net, reel. 
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ate 8.38 
$Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1957 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 
Mesabi bessemer ...... doe see Pl beOO 
Mesabi nonbessemer .....--++e+++++ee++ 11.45 
Old range bessemer ..........++ee+eeeee I. 85 
Old range nonbessemer .........+-+++-- 11.70 
Open-hearth lump) (22.2. «oe seles ccs 
High phos. .... Sab ie oyereverel bone sea 
The foregoing prices “are “pased on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 

concentrates te eee e20-00-27.00 

Foreign Iron Ore fe ‘ 

Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% ...-.++++++++++27.00-27.50 
N. African hematite (spot) ..........-.. Nom. 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ........++-+. 30.00 

Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit, before rela 
orei wolframite, good commercia 
Nabi dhehutvareste . .13.75-14.25 
Domestic, concentrates “mine Matsctetie cre OUs00) 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included), 
$1.35-$1.45 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 
$1.35-$1.45; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 
48% 3: a OCOD UCS eee aca 
48:9 2.821 ec deicleieininiel duisiensere . 52.00-55.00 
48% 00 46.00-48.00 
South African Transvaal 
48% no ratio $40.00-41.00 


ee a 


44% «eeee- 30,00-31.00 
Turkish 

48%: 321. Gseecosss SOG DOL 
Domestic 

Rail nearest seller 


. .$59.00-62.00 


1S aS erate. + see $39.00 
Molybdenum 

Sulfide concentrate, per Ib of Mo content, 

mines, unpacked a citioetelt phe 
Antimony Ore 

Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 


‘Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V,0; 
Domestle 22.2600 sscscevccsssens 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace........$14.75-15.75 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry........ 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 

Birmingham, ovens .............+. + $28.85 
Cincinnati, deld. é 

Buffalo, ovens 

Camden, N. J., ovens ... 

Detroit, ovens epeveleetere 
Pontiac; “Mich:, deldii scsi ccietcmte 
Saginaw, Mich., deld. ............. 

Erie, Pa., ovens Bbocsde ocnow 

Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, deld. ........ 

Indianapolis, ovens ............ 

Ironton, O., ovens 
Cincinnati, deld. 

Kearny, N. J., ovens .... 

Milwaukee, ovens ........ 

Painesville, O., ovens ... 
Cleveland, deld. .... 

Philadelphia, ovens ... 

St. Louis, ovens .... 

Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Par 

St.Paul; ovens)... so. s0 
Chicago, deld. ........ 

Swedeland, Pa., ovens .... 

Terre Haute, Ind. ovens .... 


ovens. 


*Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzene ......... +.» 36.00 
Toluene, one deg. .... 6 . cece. 29-00 
Industrial xylene - 32.00-34.00 
Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Ammonium sulfate ....... ++ -$32.00 
Cents per pound, producing point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 15.00; Grade 2-3, 14.50; 
Grade 4, 16.50; Grade 5, 15.25. e 


STEEL 


STEVENS and 
BULLIVANT 


Rotary Cold Swaging 
Machines for 
end pointing. 


Many operating advantages 
are offered, including a greater 
percentage of reduction than 
with a standard 2-die rotary 
machine of comparable size 
and weight. Well-known and 
in use throughout the world. 


Write for Catalog. No Obligation. 
Exclusive Representatives 
in U.S.A. and Canada 


CWHEYETNA 


COMPANY 
E. Indiana Ave., Perrysburg, Ohio 


No. lla Stevens and 
Bullivant Rotary Cold 
Swaging Machine. 
Nos. 7c, 15a and 19¢ 
also available. Tube 
sizes from ¥% to 8” dia. 
Hydraulic feeders and 
vices, semi or fully auto- 
matic, can be supplied. 


The OWEN BUCKET CO. » BREAKWATER AVE * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. Berkeley, Calif., Ft Lauderdale, Fla. 
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Reels Ready to Roll When You Need Wire Rope 


Stocks on hand . . . that’s good to know when you 
need wire rope. It assures steady production on 
your equipment when time counts most. There are 
always adequate stocks of Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope in the right types and sizes — conveniently 
near you. Yellow Strand distributors and Broderick 
& Bascom Warehouses are strategically located 
throughout the U. S. A., always ready to serve you. 

High quality Yellow Strand Wire Rope, result- 
ing from more than 80 years manufacturing experi- 
ence, means long wire rope life and lower costs. 
Take advantage of the extra service you get from 
Yellow Strand — and the money-saving feature of 
“stocks on hand.” Write us for the name of your 
nearest distributor. 


This is typical of many 
Yellow Strand distributor 
wire rope stocks. You 
have it when you need 
it. Experienced counsel 
on wire rope application 
is available at your dis- 
tributors or from a Brod- 
erick & Bascom sales en- 
gineer. Ask for it today. 


CMow Striated. 


Manufacturers of Wire Rope for over 80 Years 


P 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
$102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx). Base price per net ton; $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Pa.; Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; 
Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1% or fraction thereof of contained man- 
ganese over 76% or under 74% respectively. 


(Mn 79-81%). Lump $263 per net ton, f.o0.b. 
Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. Add $2.60 for 
each 1% above 81%; subtract $2.60 for each 
1% below 79%, fractions in proportion to 
nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.lc per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5c for max 0.50% C, and 6.5¢ for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05¢c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electroyltic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; 500 lb to 
1999 lb, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Pre- 
mium for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75¢c per 
lb. Prices are f.0.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., 
freight allowed to St. Louis or any point 
east of Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢ 
per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% C grade 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 6.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon  Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.1. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-71%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max 
(Simplex) 36.75¢c per lb contained Cr, 0.02% 
max 41.00c, 0.03% max 39.75c, 0.06% max 
38.50c, 0.1% max 38.50c, 0.15% max 37.50c, 
0.2c max 38.25c, 0.5% max 38.00c, 1.0% max 
37.75c, 1.5¢ max 37.50c, 2.0% max 37.40c. Ton 
lot, add 3.4c, less ton add 5.1c. Carload 
packed add 1.75c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, ¢.1., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25c, per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome-Silicon: (Cr 39-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max). Contract, carload, 
lump, 3” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 41.70¢ 
per lb of contained Cr; 1” x down, bulk, 
42.85c. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50%. max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed $1.38 per lb contained V,0O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0c per lb of contained Si. Packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.0.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25¢e, ton lot 19.05c; less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 22.00c per 1b 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.65c, ton lot 24.95c, less 
ton 25.95c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5c for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75c for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 020% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25c per Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 lb 
and over, are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to ce.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lot, 45c per Ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per lb. 


Carbertam: (1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c per Ib f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 lb to c¢.l. in box pallets 21.00c; 
2000 lb to c.l. in bags, 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to ¢.l., 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags, 17.2c; 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weigbing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
¥% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.le per 
lb of briquet; e¢.]. packed, pallets, 15.3c; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 Ib to c.l., pallets, 16.5¢; 2000 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets; (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 lb to 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.5c; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 Ib to 
c.l. pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% lb 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 1b W or more 
$2.95 per lb of contained W; 2000 lb W to 
5000 lb W, $3.05; less than 2000 lb W, $3.17. 
Delivered, 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% =max). Contract, ton lot 2” xD; 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb. Delivered. Spot, 
add 10c. 


Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D; $4.25 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $4.30. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5.7%. 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5.7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 19¢ per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 20.15c; less ton lot 21.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55¢c; less ton lot 20.8¢, f.o.b. 
Nagata Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.l. 
19.50c, 2000 lb to ¢.1. 20.50c, less than 2000 
lb 21c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, 1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. : 


STEEL 


Scrap Prices Are Still Tumbling 


STEEL’s composite on the prime open hearth grade declines 
another $2.67; at $39.50, it is at its lowest point since July, 
1955. Substantial mill buying is absent 


Scrap Prices, Page 202 


Pittsburgh—A heavy tonnage of 
scrap is piling up in this district. 
Mills will not have to pay more 
than $41 for No. 1 heavy melting. 
That’s $2 below the last price paid 
by a mill on the fringe of this area. 

Railroad scrap grades dropped 
sharply on recent lists. No. 1 rail- 
road heavy melting is quoted at 
$44, off $11 from a previous quo- 
tation. Demand for other grades is 
light. 

Philadelphia — New buying of 
major steel grades of scrap at 
prices $2.50 a ton lower brings 
No. 1 heavy melting to $38.50, No. 
2 heavy melting to $34.50, and No. 
2 bundles to $29.25. Heavy break- 
able cast has sold at $43, off $3 
to $4 a ton. Other steelmaking 
grades are lower, although some 
prices are nominal. 

New business in short shoveling 
turnings and machine shop turn- 
ings has been done at $26 and $23. 
No. 1 heavy melting in the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad list brought 
$41.35, Pittsburgh, on the road’s 
own line. 

Export buying is slowing down. 
Three boats have finished loading 
at this port. Two more are due in 
the next few weeks. 


New York—Heavy melting steel 
scrap prices are soft. No. 1 grades 
are off $1 a ton. No. 2 are down 
$2. Brokers’ buying prices for 
borings and turnings are also 
easier within the range of $13- 
$16, shipping point. Heavy break- 
able cast is quoted lower. New 
buying by domestic mills is light, 
and export activity is on the de- 
cline. Less scrap is coming into 
yards at the lower prices. 

Boston—Steel scrap prices con- 
tinue to decline, notably on bor- 
ings and turnings. Brokers are 
paying the lowest prices in recent 
years for turnings ($12, shipping 
point, is tops for short shovel turn- 
ings). No. 2 bundles are off $1. 
The largest New England user of 
No. 1 heavy melting steel has post- 
ed $37, brokers’ price for October, 
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but it is not buying much tonnage. 

Chicago—Scrap prices continue 
their downward slide. Broker of- 
fering and buying prices, which 
are off $4 to $5 a ton on open 
hearth grades, and $2 to $3 on rail- 
road grades, are the chief market 
guides. In some cases, prices are 
lows for this year, and there is no 
indication that the bottom has 
been reached. Lack of improve: 
ment in the steelmaking rate, lo- 
cally and nationally, is tending to 
extend market weakness. 


Cleveland—Scrap prices continue 
to drop here, quotations largely 
being nominal in the absence of 
representative buying. The steel- 
making grades are off another $2 
a ton, No. 1 being quoted $36-$37 
here, and $38-$39 in the valley, on 
the basis of brokers’ views. 

Stocks are accumulating in deal- 
ers’ yards, and the outlook is for 
continued rise in inventories, with 
mills well supplied and ingot op- 
erations holding. 

Youngstown — Resumption of 
mill buying is not in sight. Ail 
principal buyers are out of the 
market, and material is piling up 
in dealers’ yards. No. 1 heavy 
melting, which sold at $65-$66 
early this year, is nominally $38- 
$39. 

Cincinnati—The market is soft, 
with steelmaking grades off an- 
other $2 a ton. Brokers’ buying 
price for No. 1 heavy melting is 
$36-$37. Brokers say dealers are 
reluctant to sell at today’s prices, 
feeling that the price break went 
too far, too fast. 

Detroit — Foundry scrap prices 
have slipped, catching up with the 
drop in the No. 1 grades here. 
Local foundries indicate increased 
use of ductile iron calls for pig 
iron instead of scrap for charging. 

Only a few scrap buys were re- 
ported here last week. Dealers and 
brokers feel the market is closer 
to bottom; prices possibly may 
continue to drop until the water 
rate goes off. 

Buffalo—Scrap is down $6 to $9 


a ton here, following purchases by 
a leading consumer. The mill paid 
$35.50 for No. 2 heavy melting 
and $32.50 for No. 2 bundles, off 
$6 a ton from September prices. 

The No. 1 grades show even 
greater weakness, being down $9, 
with No. 1 heavy melting and No. 
1 bundles quoted at $38-$39. Sharp 
price cuts also were made in blast 
furnace grades, low phos, railroad 
specialties, and other items. 

The general market undertone 


(Please turn to Page 207) 


EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 


Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. 
Dunbar, Pa. .. . 4213 


COVERED HOT TOP BRICK 
INGOT MOLD PLUGS 


Sales Office 
——— 132 S. Whitfield St. 
PITTSBURGH 6, PA. EM: 2-0614 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
OCUA Oe sees oad $39.50 
Octe 2tewen catenin 42.17 
Sept: WAVE. a. ar 47.73 
Oct) 1956) cies. cele oe 57.27 
Oct 195257 peecner 43.00 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
und eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 40.00-41.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 40.00-41.00 
Not 2abundles: Woe. anes: 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 40.00-41.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft. and under...... 45.00-46.00 

SUPE MLERELNS Mercier: 44.00-45.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37 .00 
Punchings & plate scrap. 44.00-45.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate 38.00-39.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast 47.00-48.00 
Drop broken machinery 56.00-57.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 43.00-44.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 68.00-69.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 69.00-70.00 
Angles, splice bars 58.00-59.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 68.00-69 .00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-235.00 


TS=8 turnin gal crcvercusivys 125.00-135.00 
430 bundles & solids... 80.00-85.00 
430 turnings) teers cee 55.00-60.00 
CLEVELAND 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 39.00-40.00 
IOs LATHES od ere 36.00-37 .00 
IOs PUTIN. Sona bon 25.00-26.00 
Now 1 busheling 22... 4. 36.00-37 .00 
Machine shop turnings.. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 18.00-19.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 18.00-19.00 


Cast iron borings ..... 18.00-19.00 
Cut foundry steel ...... 38.00-39.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under ...... 43 .00-44.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

DIAC on eee 37.00-38.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

CUEMIN ES Sieeisteiers cPatclaet 24.00-25.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 37.00-38.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INO cue Lan CUP Ola Mera a tet 44.00-45.00 
Charging box cast ..... 36.00-37 .00 
Heavy breakable cast... 34.00-35.00 
SSO UEHOO es blot nat 42.00-43.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 29.00-30.00 
IBY ARES OCSH naa eee 33.00-34.00 
CCA auiOM Caste 44.00--45.00 
BULGER CASL ee Gee Ty et 31.00-32.00 


Drop broken machinery. 48.00-49.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 39.00-40.00 
R.R. malleable 55.00-56.00 


Rails, 2 ft and under... 62.00-63.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 63.00-64.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 57.00-58.00 
Castesicel (ann 54.00-55.00 
Railroad _ specialties 54.00-55.00 
CULT Tres, Noes ne 49 .00-50.00 


Angles, splice bars ..... 
Rails, rerolling 


54.00-55.00 
62.00-63.00 


Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; 
shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids. ..215.00-220.00 
18-8 turnings ©. 2. oat. 115.00-120.00 


f.0.b. 


430 clips, bundles, 
solids Sha sie O00 =S0000. 
430 turnings ......... 40.00-50.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 
STREL, Oct. 9, 1957. Changes shown in italics. 


YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 33.00-34.00 
Now JL) bundles rcs tear 38.00-39.00 
WO FATES oo sact anne 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 38.00-39.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings... 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 19.00-20.00 
Lowe BROS mee ak 41.00-42.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 41.00-42.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 heavy melt., indus. 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 37.00-38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 factory Fendies 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ... 36.00-37.00 
INGvEO mbUndIC Sr eee 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 busheling dealer . 37.00-38.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings 22.00-23 .00 
Cut structurals, ft. 44.00-45.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 45.00-46.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 38.00-39.00 
Stove plate 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 30.00-31.00 


Clean auto cast 43 .00-44.00 
Drop broken machinery. 43.00-44.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 44.00-45.00 
R.R. malleable ........ 51.00-52.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under .. 56.00-57.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 


ee splice bars 52.00-53.00 
ARIE SOUT. Pals Oe eae 57.00-58.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 57.00-58.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids .215.00-225.00 
15=Seiturnings * 1s .er 115.00-125.00 


430 bundles & solids .. 80.00-90.00 
430 Ssturning’s vw ates 50.00-55.00 
DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 26.00-27.00 
Novi bundles cic eeisc- 31.00-32.00 
Nov 2) bundles s).c.e 50. 24.00-25.00 
INOF Ls pUuSshelin fe ae reve 30.00-31.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 14.00-15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings... 16.00-17.00 
Punchings © plate scrap 32.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


(Nionplarci tol aun nye ae 37.00 
SVE FUP ass tor 32.00 
ees boxmcaste nae 31.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 31.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 18.00 
Cleanmailtom caster ee 38.00 
Mallcable Sa ee 39.00% 
tNominal 

ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 41.00 
INO eb DUNGIeS srs ceierens 43.00 
No. 2 bundles .... 35.00 
INO; Lk busheling a2. cr. 43.00 
Machine shop turnings. 23.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOsma Cupola a vsieyeryesiees 45.00 
Charging box cast .... 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 40.00 
Brake Shoes i. sists 40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 46.00 
SLOVE Wp1Gt Oman eee 41.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 42.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 64.00 
Rails, random lengths... 56.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 62.00 
Angles, splice bars 53.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 38.50 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 34.50 
No. 1 buniles ......... 39.90 
No. 2 bundles ......... 29.25 
No. 1 busheling ....... 39.50 
Electric furnace bundles. 45.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 24.00 
Short shovel turnings... 26.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 23.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 35.00 
Structurals @ plate .... Ma 


Couplers, springs, wheels H 
Ral caps 2 ft @ under 68.00-69.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ...-ccc0. 43.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 43.00 
Malleable ........ opens 59.00 
Drop broken machinery. 52.00-53.00 
NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 39.00-40.00 
Na 2 heaey elie ... 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 bundles 39.00-40.00 


26.00-27.00 


No. 2 bundl 
q “test 13.00-14.00 


Machine shop turnings.. 


Mixed borings, turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 15.00-16.00 
Low phos. (structurals @ 

plateye eke eee eile 46.00-47 00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 39.00-40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 35.00-36.00 
Heavy breakable 35.00-36.00+ 
Stainless Steel 

18-8, sheets, clips, 

SOLLASAET wea Ra ociorid Fe 180.00-190.00 
18-8 borings, turnings... 80.00-90.00 


430 sheets, clips, solids. 55.00-60.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 50.00-55.00 


;Nominal 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 31.00-32.00 
INO; Da bundlesiverscrencte 35.00-36.00 
Nose. bundles anreeie 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 10.00-11.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 12.00-13.00 
INOW CASCmercrrsteseancierare 33.00-34.00 
Mixed cupola cast .... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 38.00-39.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 34.50-35.50 
INO TE UETAG, om acdocc 38.00-39.00 
INOS 2) Dundlesi eres 31.50-32.50 
No. 1 busheling ....... 38.00-39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 23.00-24.00 
Lom PROS. ae tear 43 .00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


Ws DG 5 se55360%0 43 .00-44.00 
No. 1 machinery 47 .00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths... 54.00-55.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 59.00-60.00 
Railroad specialties 45.00-46.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 32.00-33.00 
NOs levine sae 36.00-37.00 
INO Se cums Ditzed lcs ees 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling -. 36.00-37.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 20.00-21.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 22.00-23.00 


Short shovel turnings ... 22.00-23.00 

Cast iron borings 22.00-23.00 

Low phos. 18 in, 47 00-48.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

IMO, Tl MAPA. soe coeue 38.00-39.00 

Heavy breakable cast ... 33.00-34.00 

Charging box cast ..... 33.00-34.00 


Drop broken machinery.. 48.00-49.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 42.00-43.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 67.00-68.00 
Rails, random lengths , 57.00-58.00 


broker’s commission, as reported to 


BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heaey melling.... 32.00-33.00 
Noi 1 bundles eam: 0 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling ......- 36.00-37.00 
Cast iron borings . 25.00-26.00 
Short shovel turnings... 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 28.00-29.00 
Bar crops and plates... 43.00-44.00 
Structurals @ plate .... 43.00-44.00 


Electric furnace bundles 43.00-44.00 
Electric furnace: 
3 ft and under ,.... 41.00-42.00 
2 ft and under 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


eeeee 


WO F) GRE neoaoneoc 49 .00-50.00 
Stove plaié\. sansa 48.00-49.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 38.00-39.00 
Charging box cast .... 27.00-28.00 
‘No. Lewheel secre sete 39.00-40.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 53.00-54.00 
Ratlssereroliing esac 59.00-60.00 
Rails, random lengths. 47.00-48.00 
Angles, splice bars 49.00-50.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No: iebundless ery. cet 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 2 bundles .....6.5 25.00 
Machine shop turnings. 27.00F 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00¢ 
Electric furnace No, 1. 40.00+ 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 2.2%... 38.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 30.50 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 

plant). wees oeisicio side 28.00 
tNominal 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 42.00 
No: i> bundles eee 43.00 
No. 2 bundles ..... hace 34.00 
Machine shop | turnings. 31.00 
Shoveling turnings 30.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 30.00 
Cut structurals and plate, 

INft and underarms 58.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
NORD GSH Oban ccwos 54.00-56.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 44.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 37.00 
ISOs IID AIGS. ho oon coor 38.00 
ING SCMUUTOLICS rien tere 30.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 27.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 27.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 27.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 27.00 
Short shovel turnings... 27.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
Nos 1 ncwpolase ete 50.00-52.00 
Charging box cast . 45.00 
Stove: plate i esteem 46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 40.00 


Clean auto cast 
INO. #2 wheels! Potts ena 


Drop broken machinery. 


50.00-52.00 
45.00 
50.00-52.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 33.00 
(Niowmelanvind lest ase 38.00 
INO GAULTABS: oeosca6 a0 28.00 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 33.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 21.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared Sa ne 38.00 
Unprepared ......... 32.00 
Short steel turnings .... 23.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 47.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 50.00 


tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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LOGEMANN 
Metal Balers 


... powerful . . . compact . . . capable 
of high tonnage output! 


In the large stamping plants and rolling mills where 
it is critically important that trim and stamping skele- 
tons are quickly disposed of to avoid interference with 
production, LOGEMANN metal balers are relied on to 
keep ahead of production and pack such scrap into 
high density, self-cohering bricks for re-melting. 

Hundreds of installations have established new re- 
cords for tonnage, minimum maintenance, reliability, 
over extended periods of uninterrupted operation at 
high-speed. 

LOGEMANN models are not confined to the large 
sizes. Many small plants have found it profitable to use 
smaller sizes embodying the same features of reliabi- 
lity, at minimum operating cost. Interested parties are 
invited to write for details. Information as to the char- 
acter of the scrap, tonnage to be handled in a given 
period of hours, and range of gauges is helpful in 
determining the proper model. 


LOGEMANN 


HYDRAULIC VALVES 

The illustration shows a close-coupled hydraulic valve, 
operated by compressed-air cylinders for high-speed 
distribution of large gallonage of fluid at high pressure. 
LOGEMANN engineers have designed and built valves 
for many unusual as well as standard applications, and 


will welcome inquiries, with an outline of the conditions 
and requirements. 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


The opposed-cylinder close-coupled double pressure 
pump shown in the illustration is mounted on an in- 
dividual tank to conserve floor space under present 
crowded plant and operating conditions. When request- 
ing details, please indicate the nature of the service, 
pressure and gallonage requirements, and the fluid to 
be handled. 


anges 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


More Nickel in 1958 


U. S. decision to divert stockpile metal to civilian uses will 
increase availabilty to 245 million lb in 1958. RST switches 
copper pricing policy. Lead, zinc unchanged 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 206 & 207 


MORE NICKEL will be available 
to civilian consumers in 1958 be- 
cause the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation has authorized diversion to 
industry of all nickel scheduled for 
shipment to the government dur- 
ing the year. 

What This Means—ODM will 
allow 185 million lb of market 
and premium price nickel normally 
marked for stockpile to be released 
next year. Commerce Department 
estimates that total nickel for non- 
defense uses in 1958 will hit the 
245 million lb figure, an increase 
of about 18 million lb over 1957. 

This will mark the first time 
that a whole year’s delivery of 
nickel to stockpile has been sus- 
pended in one action. This year, 
the second half was handled in one 
directive. Before that the gov- 
ernment issued its diversion direc- 
tives quarter by quarter. Since 
January, the government has is- 
sued diversion directives resulting 
in an extra 117 million lb being 
placed on the civilian market. 

Procedure—Most producers will 
try to sell the additional supply on 
the open market under a govern- 
ment sponsored system of distri- 
bution. However, a few will sell 
to the government which in turn 
will appoint someone to sell it. 

Uncle Sam is committed by con- 
tracts to take the diverted metal 
if producers can’t dispose of it. 
The contracts call for the govern- 


may attempt to renegotiate con- 
tracts as it did with the aluminum 
industry. 


RST Revamps Pricing 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust 
announced on Oct. 7 that its cop- 
per will now be sold at the London 


ALUMINUM FOIL* 
CATCHING UP WITH 1956 


(Shipments, Millions of Ib) 


J A M oJ J A Ss O N OD 
*TOTAL, including foil in lamination (aluminum content only). 
Source: ALUMINUM ASSOCIATION 


Metal Exchange price. Formerly, 
the RST quoted its own price which 
sometimes varied as much as 2 
cents a pound from the LME. Do- 
mestic producers say the move 
will have no effect on the present 
U. S. price, but may help to hold 
down future fluctuations on the 
LME. 


Copper sales haven’t improved 
much lately although the market 
appears more stable than it did a 
few weeks ago. Producers report 
business to wire mills is up some. 
Brass mills are buying scrap a 
little more actively. 

Customer inventories still re- 
main at low levels. As one metal- 
man put it: “A company calls 
one day and says it must have 
delivery the next or production 
will be held up.” 

Talk of a new copper tariff con- 
tinues. Latest entry: Rep. John 
B. Bennett (R., Mich.) reports he 
will introduce a bill when Congress 
convenes in January calling for a 
tariff of 4 cents a pound when the 
copper price is 30 cents a pound or 
lower. (Primary copper is now 27 
cents. ) 


Lead, Zinc Unchanged 


Lead and zinc sales continue to 
hold at fair levels with few signs 
of improvement. 

Shipments of lead to battery 
manufacturers have improved; lead 
demand from tetraethyl makers 
remains good. Orders from the 
construction industry are still off. 

“Dog eat dog,” is the way one 
observer sums up the zinc picture. 
Competition is fierce because over- 
production and slack demand still 
rule the market. Profit margins 
are down, and customers report- 
edly drive hard bargains. There 
are a few reports of price shading 
and the elimination of fringe 
charges by individual producers. 

Zine producers look for stepped 
up demand from diecasters later 
in the quarter. But they say gal- 


ment to purchase about 50 per cent 
of the metal at the current market 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


price (74 cents a pound), and the Price Last Previous Sept. Aug. Oct., 1956 
2 Oct. 9 hi: 
other 50 per cent at a premium se ay pes mas ae 
: Aluminum .. 28.10 Aug. 1, 1957 27.10 27.100 27.100 
rice of around $1 : : ppt! 
p : $1 a pound Oe. Copper ..... 26.00-27.00 Sept. 12, 1957 25.50-27.00 26.469 28.639 38.365 
Demand is not as good as antici- Lead cpntn 13.80 June 11, 1957 14.80 13.800 13.800 15.800 
pated. Producers may be able to Magnesium , 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
f Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 64.500 
oh all their regular grade, but in ewe 92.375 Oct. 9, 1957 92.50 93.422 94.259 105.981 
it’s doubtful if all the premium YAW Bhoooos 10.00 July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.000 13.500 


price metal will move. 
Outlook—If the industry tries to 

tender too much metal to the stock- 

pile, it’s possible the government 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, deld. Conn. Valley; LEAD, co 

deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; TIN, Straits, deld. New york. Nivea! 
electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary ingots, 
99 + %, deld.; MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


eS SS Se 
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vanizing sales are off as much as 
25 per cent. Latest statistics 
show August shipments of gal- 
vanized sheets hit 186,790 tons, 
compared with 167,247 tons in July 
and 276,048 tons in August, 1956. 


Observers see no change in lead 
and zinc prices until the Tariff 
Commission takes some kind of ac- 
tion on the industry’s request for 
higher duties. The commission 
will begin holding hearings on 
Nov. 19. 


More Aluminum Mills 


Before World War II, there were 
only 12 independent fabricators of 
aluminum turning out such mill 
products as sheets, foil, and con- 
ductor cable. Last year, this fig- 
ure had jumped to 185 companies, 
says Harry D. Sedgwick of Alu- 
minium Ltd. Sales Inc., New York, 
a division of Aluminium Ltd. 


In 1956, independent fabricators 
consumed over 500,000 tons of 
primary aluminum. Ten years be- 
fore, only 88,000 tons went to this 
market. Mr. Sedgwick says his 
company ships 35 per cent of its 
primary production to the U. S., 
most of it to the independents. 


Domestic shipments of aluminum 
sheets and plates dipped to 102,- 
503,000 lb in August from the July 
figure of 119,226,000 lb, reports the 
Aluminum Association. Total for 
the first eight months of 1957 is 
886,981,000 Ib. Foil shipments 
were 15,740,841 lb in August, 
compared with 15,011,369 lb in July 
(see chart). 


Market Memos 


e Bridgeport Brass Co. reports 
first half earnings were $2,854,- 
654 on net sales of $77,532,606, 
compared with profits of $2,528,- 
008 on net sales of $91,898,033 in 
the first half of 1956. 

e Magnesium castings shipments 
hit 1272 tons in July, a falloff of 
215 tons from June and 133 tons 
from July, 1956. 

e Total production of titanium 
mill products in July was 897,784 
lb, a 277,113 lb drop from the June 
figure of 1,174,897 lb. 

e Domestic mine output of mer- 
cury in the second quarter was 
8560 flasks, a 29 per cent rise over 
the first quarter. 
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.», relies on ‘‘neurons’ 


Dial telephones carry your voice to 
the ends of the earth through an 
intricate electrical network which 
closely resembles the human nerv- 
ous system. Seymour nickel silver 
plays a key role in modern com- 
munications as part of the North 
Electric Company “Crossbar Switch- 
ing System” which automates inde- 


pendent telephone exchanges. 


Tiny, neuron-like contacts on 
North Crossbar switch assemblies 
rely on flat springs of even-tempered 
Seymour nickel silver for trillions of 


““makes-and-breaks”’. 


LM IG 2 
ee 


‘ of Seymour Nickel Silver 


Easy to work, corrosion-resistant 
and possessing excellent conductivity, 
Seymour nickel silver has an enviable } 
reputation for quality and uniformity | 
among hundreds of manufacturers 
who say: — “Specify SEYMOUR. 
You KNOW it’s good!” 


Perhaps Seymour metallurgists can 


help solve your materials problems. 


Tell us your requirements. 


Long distance telephone operators link distant points 
to the North Crossbar System in Seymour, Indiana. 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3 FRANKLIN STREET 


SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 

Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 43, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
30-lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand, 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 27.50-28.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97%, lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100-lb case; $2.07 per Ib un- 
der 100 Ib. 

Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 27.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 26.00; lake, 27.00 deld; fire refined, 
26.75 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $86-110 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 13.80; chemical, 13.90; cor- 


roding, 13.90, St. Louis, New York basis, add ~ 


0.20. 

Lithium: 98+ %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.0.b. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $237- 
240 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F”’ nickel 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
71.25 per Ib of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz, nom. 
Palladium: $21-24 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $81-87 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium eontent, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $10.50 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver; Open market, 90.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, c.l.; 17.00 l.c.1. 

Tantalum: Rod, $60 per Ib; sheet, $55 
per Ib. 

Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $12.50 per lb. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 92.375. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+%, grade A-1 ductile 


(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per lb, 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.50 per Ib nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 Ib, add 15.00; 99+% 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20. 


Zinc: Prime Western, 10.00; brass_ special, 


10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 


high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.25; No. 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 deld. 


Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 


(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.75-30.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50- 
26.00; 13 alloy, @.60 Cu max., 25.50-26.00; 
195 alloy, 24.75-26.75; 108 alloy, 22.25-23.00. 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granu- 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.00; 
grade 3, 20.75; grade 4, 19.00. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 27.75; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 37.00; No. 245, 31.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.75; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 22.50; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
25.50. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 40.75; AZ91B, 
37.25; AZ91C, 40.75; AZ92A, 40.75. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.82, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.80, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-lb lots, 
32.355; 1.c.l., 32.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-Ib 
lots, 33.66; l.c.l., 34.78. Magnet wire deld., 
40.43, before quantity discounts. 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $19.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, $7.50-11.50; forging 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$6.15-7.90. 


ZINC 


(Prices per lb, c.l., f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 20.50; plates, 19.00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.00-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


‘*A”’ Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, CoH ie. 26 106 128 
Strip wich wettest - 124 108 138 
Plates Ras sai 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 167 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 lb 
base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


72-240 in. lengths. 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in., | 


24-60 in. width or diam., 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base | 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.70 47.50 
posi ee ae 43.80 48.60 
Pinir eal guaccadaceon Cet 50.50 
USES pooeouconon et 51.20 
AT sayAnacocensco Cale 53.00 
2024-T4* .......... 50.60 57.40 
7075-T6* ....+..-+- 58.40 66.00 


#24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 


Screw Machine ta 30,000 Ib base. 
Diam. (in. )or und—— —Hexagonal— 
across flats S01t3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 


Drawn 
0.125 78.20 75.20 coer eeee 
0.156-0.172 66.20 63.40 S0Gn coe 
0.188 66.20 63.40 Sooo  CbhEGt) 
0.219-0.234 63.00 61.50 AniOID cose 
0.250-0.281 63.00 61.50 nace. Uv 
0.313 63.00 61.50 wees | 04.20 
0.344 62.50 eoee ase eee 


Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 62.50 61.30 74.80 69.80 
0.563-0.688 62.50 61.30 71.10 65.50 
0.719-1.000 61.00 59.70 64.90 61.70 
1.063 61.00 59.70 visa 09:60 
1.125-1.500 58.60 57.40 62.80 59.60 


Rolled 
1.563 57.00 55.70 ecee orelea 
1.625-2.000 56.30 54.90 ..-- 57.50 
2.125-2.500 54.80 53.40 enelete oveiele 
2.563-3.375 53.20 51.70 cece coer 


Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 45.20-58.60 
in specific lengths, 36-144 in., diam. 0.375- 
8 in. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, 50.50- 
66.60 in random lengths, 0.375-4 in. thick, 
width 0.750-10 in. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standard 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 ft. 


Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 
Size (in.) Size (in.) 
% $19.40 2 $ 59.90 
30.50 4 165.05 
1% 41.30 6 296.10 
1% 49.40 8 445.55 
Extruded Solid Shapes: 
Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 
9-11 45.40-47.00 60.60-64.80 
12-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-65.80 
15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50-67.50 
18-20 46.50-48.30 64.50-70.10 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; 


Thickness .125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
Range Flat Coiled 93.30. Thread plate, .188 in., 71.70; .250-2.00 
Inches Sheet Sheet in., 70.60. Tooling plates, .250-3.0 in., 73.00. 

0.249-0.136 43.10-47.60 eierate 

0.135-0.096 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 Extruded Solid Shapes: 

0.095-0.077 44.30-50.50 40.60-41.30 

0.076-0.061 44.90-52.80 40.80-42.00 ComaGra cs Spec. .Grade 

0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 Factor (AZ31C) (AZs12) 

0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 - A e 

0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 Got oo eulans ae olaatas 

0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 14-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.023-0.019 48.20-58.10 43.70-45.40 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
0.018-0.017 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 

0. “ees -0.015 bat pas Fg 45.10-46.80 

0. .90 46.10-47.80 

0.013-0.012 52.10 46.80 NON FERROUS SCRAP 

0.011 53.10 48.00 

0. O10- 0.0095 54.60 49.40 DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 

0.009-0.0085 55.90 50.90 

0.008-0.0075 57.50 52.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 

0.007 59.00 53.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 13.50-14.00; old 

0.006 60.60 55.00 sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 6.50- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
ee MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES f 
eet, 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod _ Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

Copper nies visieic clei tie clelsiele AO LOD) 46.36¢0 Joma 49.32 23.000 23.000 22.250 

Yellow Brass .......... 43.02 31.30d 43.56 45.93 17.375 17.125 15.750 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 45.50 45.44 46.04 48.31 19.500 19.250 18.750 

Red Brass, 85% ....... 46.37 46.31 46.91 49.18 20.250 20.000 19.500 

Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 47.78 47.72 48.32 50.34 21.000 20.750 20.250 

Manganese Bronze ...... 51.01 45.11 55.61 Siolets 16.125 15.875 15.375 

Muntz Metal ........... 45.39 41.20 everone 6.000 16.375 16.125 15.625 

Naval Brass. sccssisicccies Getead 41.58 54.33 50.68 16.125 15.875 15.375 

Silicon Bronze ......... 53.76 52.95 53.80 55.74e 22.625 22.375 21.625 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 59.43 61.75 61.75 ApS 23.625 23.375 11.813 

Phos. Bronze, A-5% ... 68.07 68.57 68.57 69.75 23.750 23.500 22.500 


a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


d. Free cutting. e. 3% silicon. 


b. Hot-rolled. ec. Cold-drawn. 


f. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.0.b. shipping 


point. On lots over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


STEEL 


7.00; crankcases, 10.50-11.00; industrial cast- 
ings, 10.50-11.00. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 18.50-19.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
17.00-17.50; light copper, 15.00-15.50; No. 1 
composition red brass, 16.00-16.50; No. 1 com- 
position turnings, 15.50-16.00; new brass clip- 
Pings, 13.50-14.00; light brass, 9.50-10.00; 
heavy yellow brass, 11.50-12.00; new brass rod 
ends, 12.50-13.00; auto radiators, unsweated, 
12.00-12.50; cocks and faucets, 12.50-13.00; 
brass pipe, 13.00-13.50. 

Lead: Heavy 9.50-10.00; battery plates, 
4.25-4.50, linotype and stereotype, 11.50-12.00; 
ec yee 10.00-10.50; mixed babbitt, 11.00- 


Monel: Clippings, 35.00-37.00; old _ sheets, 
Beg 0 turnings, 24.00-25.00; rods, 35.00- 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 50.00-55.00; rolled 
anodes, 50.00-55.00; turnings, 45.00-50.00; 
rod ends, 50.00-55.00. 

Zine: Old zinc. 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
2.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 3003 
clippings, 16.50-17.50; 6151 clippings, 16.00- 
17.50; 5002 clippings, 16.00-17.00; 2014 clip- 
pings. 15.50-17.00; 2017 clippings, 15.50-17.00; 
2024 clippings, 15.50-17.00; mixed clippings, 
15.00-16.00; old sheets, 13.00-13.50; old cast, 
13.00-13.50; clean old cable (free of steel), 
16.00-16.50; borings and turnings, 13.50-15.00. 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 53.00; light 
scrap, 48.00; turnings and borings, 33.00. 

Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
20.00; light copper, 17.75; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 19.25. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
20.00; light copper, 17.75; No. 1 composition 
borings, 19.00; No. 1 composition solids, 19.50; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 13.50; yellow brass 
turnings, 12.50; radiators, 15.50. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
quantities) 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70 
per lb. 

Copper: Flat-rolled, 45.29; oval, 43.50, 5000- 
10,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 35.75, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 36.25, 5000-10.000 lb quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 1b, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 Ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 Ib, 110.50; 200- 
499 lb, 109.00; 500-999 Ib, 108.50; 1000 Ib or 
more, 108.60. 

Zinc: Balls, 17.50; flat tops, 17.50; flats, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per lb in 100-lb drums, 
Chromic Acid: 100 lb, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; 
2000 lb, 32.15; 5000 1b, 31.80; 10,000 lb, 31.30, 
f.o.b. Detroit. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 74.80; 300-900 
Ib, 72.80. 

Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 14.55; 2000-5900 
Ib, 12.55; 6000-11.900 lb, 12.30; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.05; 23.000 lb or more, 11.55. 

Nickel Chloride: Less than 400 lb, 35.00; 400- 
9990 lb, 33.00; 10,000 Ib, 32.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 Ib, 33.50; 23,000- 
35,900 Ib, 33.00; 36,000 lb or more, 32.50. 
Sodium Cyanide: 100 lb, 27.60; 200 Ib, 25.90; 
400 Ib, 22.90; 1000 1b, 21.90; f.0.b. Detroit. 
Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 74.30; 100- 
600 Ib, 65.20; 700-1900 Ib, 62.50; 2000-9900 Ib, 
60.60; 10,000 lb or more, 59.30. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 
Yb, 163.50; 25 Ib, 128.50; 100 lb, 113.50; 400 
Ib, 110.00; 5200-19,600 1b, 98.80; 20,000 Ib or 
more, 86.60. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 126.40; 50 
Ib, 96.40; 100-1900 Ib, 94.40; 2000 lb or more, 
92.40. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
57.00. 
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continues weak. Some dealers an- 
ticipate further price reductions. 
Cast scrap is relatively firm. 

St. Louis—The decline in scrap 
continues, but the pace is slower. 
Mills hold ground stocks averag- 
ing 75 to 90 days. They are with- 
holding new orders. Industrial ma- 
terial is flowing to market in mod- 
erate volume here, but large quan- 
tities in the Chicago area are re- 
ducing demand for country scrap 
there, leaving this area with an 
excess of rural metal. 

Birmingham—Scrap prices con- 
tinue to decline here. The cast 
grades have joined in the slide, 
after bucking the trend for near- 
ly a month. All open hearth cus- 
tomers are out of the market, and 
electric furnace operators are buy- 
ing sparingly. 

Los Angeles — Scrap prices are 
lower here. Domestic demand is 
lacking and buying for export is 
absent. As a result, prices on most 
grades are off an average of $2. 

San Francisco—Prices are down 
$3 to $5 a ton on the steel grades. 
Quotations have declined 20 per 
cent over the last three months, 
and immediate prospects are for 
continued decline. 

Seattle—Despite a price decline 
of $4 a ton the week preceding, 
the scrap market continues weak. 
There is little trading, and con- 
sumer interest is absent. 


Making Vacuum Castings 


Large commercial castings made 
by a vacuum casting process are 
being produced at U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s Duquesne Works, Du- 
quesne, Pa. This method extracts 
harmful gases from molten metal 
prior to formation of the ingot. 
This in turn increases ductility in 
forgings, and removes their sensi- 
tivity to internal ruptures. (For 
more details on vacuum casting see 
STEEL, July 22, p. 140.) 

In addition to servicing the needs 
of electric power equipment 
builders, this new process will be 
used for other high grade steel 
products where trapped gases may 
have detrimental effects on fin- 
ished forgings. Examples: Large 
bearings for the shipbuilding in- 
dustry and various parts for high 
speed aircraft. 


FULLY 
FOSTER GUARANTEED 
QUALITY 


RELAYING RAILS 


Handle more cars better—cost less to 
install and maintain. Foster stocks all 
Rail Sections 12# thru 175#, Switch 
Material and Track Accessories. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


COIL BUILD-UP LINE 
New in 1950 


Consisting of: 


1—Coil Box to handle coils up to 26” wide 
x 42” O.D. 


1—McKay Roller Leveller, 7 levelling rolls 
& 2 pinch rolls, 32” face x 54%” dia., 
individual adj. of all rolls. 


1— 54” Daily Upcut Shear. 
1—Federal Flash Welder. 
1—Morton Drawcut Flash Trimmer. 


1—Fessler Upcoiler equipped with edging 
rolls, 6%” dia. pinch rolls, & 3—6%” 
dia. bending rolls, to handle from 64%” 
to 254%” wide coils up to 54” in diameter. 


Rated capacity for line 4” x 24” & lighter. 
Complete & ready to run. 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


28th St. & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
GRant 1-3594 


FOR SALE 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATING 
BUSINESS. 3000 ton annual capacity, in 
rapidly expanding California area. Only 
$100,000 including land, buildings, machin- 
ery. Might lease to responsible parties. 
Seller can supply approximately 1,000 ton 
annual business. Box No. 598, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Help Wanted 


CLEANING ROOM SUPERINTENDENT: 
Must have supervisory experience and be com- 
pletely familiar with all phases of cleaning room 
operations for a miscellaneous steel jobbing 
foundry producing castings up to 10.000 pounds. 
Excellent opportunity for an aggressive qualified 
man with a modern and progressive foundry 
located in the Middle West producing 600-700 
tons per month. Advise full particulars including 
salary requirements. Box 603, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


- Positions Wanted 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 43, graduate, 20 
yrs. experience plant engineering, forward plan- 
ning, design, specifications, new construction in 
seamless and welded tube mills and related plant 
facilities. Desires to relocate as dept. head or 
administrative assistant. Midwest or far west 
preferred. Appropriate responses acknowledged. 
Reply Box 602, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 
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WITH THE 
HEAVIER 


MORE RUGGED 


“PUSH BUTTON’ ° 
LOCKING DEVICE 


Featuring exclusive advances in an 
outstanding design— Williams new 
improved, patented Locking Ad- 
justable is built to resist the abuse 
of heavy service commonly associ- 
ated with this type of wrench. 
Diagrams point up major improve- 
ments in locking mechanism. 

Available in 6, 8, 10, 12 and 15” 
sizes, Williams Locking Adjust- 
ables offer rapid, one-hand 
adjustment and positive protected 
locking in precision drop-forged 
construction. 

Your local Williams distributor 


will give you fastest service at 
lowest cost. 


“Broad- 
WRITE 


For detailed data on the 
est Line of its Kind ©. 
for Catalog 303. 


pW WILLIAMS «co 


* 75% 
2 


Ante wrsory 


CJ 
~“ 


DUE TO WILLIAMS 
CONTINUOUS PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
THESE 4 IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE 


Over 30% 
heavier ring 


New overshift 
ines pin 


2-way protection of 
locking mechanism 


If head of pin is 
struck directly, 
pin goés into 
overshift 
position. 


Upon impact a? 
head of 
wrench, inertia 
is stopped by 
shoulder on 
bottom of 


pin. 


» 


430 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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